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Probable Effects of Television 
On Income of Other Media 


BY J. EDWARD GERALD AND GEORGE N. ECKLUND* 


During the next 10 years the American economy gives promise 
of supporting a rapid growth of television without seriously 
affecting newspaper and magazine income, according to this 
analysis of past and future distribution of advertising dollars 
among the mass media. 





V> THE RAPID RISE OF TELEVISION EX- 
cites questions as to the probable rate 
of growth, the probable extent, and the 
effects to be felt by the other mass me- 
dia. This article is intended to provide 
a description of that part of the econ- 
omy in which questions about possible 
growth of advertising, and its distribu- 
tion among the media, can be consid- 
ered. Television’s contribution toward 
the output of goods and services, and its 
possible value in keeping the economy 
dynamic, though undoubtedly impor- 
tant, are not within the scope of this 
discussion. 


*Dr. J. Edward Gerald is professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota and is known 
for his annual economic study, the National 
Newspaper Survey, as well as for his book The 
Press and the Constitution 1931-1947 (University 
of Minnesota Press, 1948). He is president of 
the Association for Education in Journalism. 
George N. Ecklund is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
in economics at Minnesota and teaches econom- 
ics at Augsburg College. This study was support- 
ed by the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota from funds of the National Newspaper 
Survey. 
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The economy, given a little more 
than half the rate of growth from 1942 
to 1951, can provide a 1,200-station? 
television industry by 1961 without 
serious alteration in the shares of dis- 
posable income expected by newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

The effect on radio, given the same 
assumptions, is less clear. Unlike the 
printed media, radio and television are 
mutually exclusive and must divide the 
audience. As businesses, they are suffi- 
ciently akin to draw on the same in- 
vestment sources and on the same 
fields of specialized personnel. Thus 
they have the appearance of one eco- 
nomic unit, rather than two, and can 
be treated as one medium in making 
estimates of growth. There are no reli- 
able tools for use in separating the 


1 See Some Billion Dollar Questions About Tel- 
vision, p. 22 (New York: The Faught Co., Inc., 
1949) which estimates a total annual economic 
cost of $1,740,352,000 for television, and 1,200 
stations, 200 of them captive. 
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CHART A 
Advertising Volume as a Percent of Disposable Income 
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probable rates of their separate growth 
and in estimating their shares of total 
advertising after expansion ends. 
Turning from assumptions of growth 
of the economy and assuming a de- 
cline in disposable income of 3 per- 
cent annually for five years, the econ- 
omy appears still able to provide full 
growth for television, though the re- 
adjustment among the media may fol- 
low unexpected patterns. Soft spots vis- 
ible among the media will be watched 
closely—whatever happens to the econ- 
omy—for signs of heaviest losses. 
There are other questions. Will 
phonevision develop so as to skim away 
part of the audience which otherwise 
might respond to the commercials? 
And will the networks of radio, tele- 
vision and phonevision for a time cut 
the available audience into slices so 


— Advertising Dollar Volume 

Dollar Volume, Excludin 
ron Advertising Dollar Volume with 1200 TV Stations in 1961 
ss Advertising Dollar Volume with 1200 TV Stations in 1955 


TV 
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small that only the giant advertiser can 
buy coverage comparable to network 
radio in 1951? 

For publications, particularly news- 
papers, the question of financial ad- 
justment to television is serious. The 
publications business in 1952 already 
had severe problems: growth of volume 
accompanied by shrinking profit mar- 
gins, and repeated and punishing in- 
creases in the price of print paper. The 
pressure on profits had been eased in 
part by decreasing the proportion of 
reading matter in relation to advertis- 
ing and by increases in subscription 
charges. Another round of subscription 
price increases began in 1952, and in 
upping prices the publications, like the 
makers of Coca-Cola and chewing 
gum, ran the risk of upsetting the 
magic formula for mass distribution. 
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> THE SHAPE OF THESE EVENTS, AND 
of television’s place in society, is to be 
determined by the market place, but 
the market is made up of factors in the 
economy which are now open to in- 
spection and to extrapolation from 
rates of change. 

For the period 1929-51 advertising 
represented an average of 2.47 cents of 
every dollar of disposable income 
(Chart A). The range was from 1.68 
cents, in 1942, to 2.94 cents, in 1951. 
Table 7 shows the annual rates of 
change in the economy and the media 
by three periods. The pattern of stabil- 
ity helps justify a 10-year extrapola- 
tion, based on a 5 percent yearly in- 
crease in disposable income. If tele- 
vision stations are acquired progres- 
sively until 1,200 are in use in 1961, 
the cost of all advertising would aver- 
age 2.78 cents yearly per dollar of dis- 
posable income. 
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The 1952 average cost of 2.65 cents 
would increase to 2.86 cents in 1961. 
If only the normal increase in adver- 
tising revenues is experienced after 
1961, the cost would remain at 2.86 
cents per dollar of disposable income, 
but FCC economists and others predict 
that as production of goods increases a 
greater proportion of advertising will 
be required.? 

If production facilities were avail- 
able, the economy apparently could 
take care of a 1,200-station television 
system by 1956. The making of send- 
ing and receiving equipment, not in- 
elasticity of advertising, holds up the 
rate of change. In that case, the aver- 
age cost of all advertising, including 
television, would be 2.86 cents per dol- 
lar of disposable income. The range 


2 An Economic Study of Standard Broadcasting, 
FCC, Washington, D. C., 1947. 


TABLE | 
10-Year Estimate of Advertising Volume 


(10-year extrapolation of advertising volume excluding TV, with estimates 
of changes when 120 TV stations are added each year. Based on the 
assumption that disposable income will increase 5 percent per year,) 





Volume Excluding 
Disposable Income 


Total Advertising 
TV (Millions $) 
In Cents of Each 


Disposable 
Income 

(Billions $) 
Advertising Cost 
Dollar of 


Volume Including 


TV (Millions $) 
Total Advertising 
Cost in Cents of 
Disposable Income 
Total Advertising 
Volume Including 
TV (Millions $) 
Total Advertising 
Cost in Cents of 
Each Dollar of 
Disposable Income 


Total Advertising 
Each Dollar of 
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6,145 
5,853 
5,574 


(240 stations added 
each year) 
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TABLE 2 
Disposable Income and Dollar Income of Mass Media 





Disposable 
Income 
(Billions) 


Total 
Advertising 
(Millions) 


Year 


Newspapers 
(Millions) 


Radio 
(Millions) 


Magazines 
(Millions) 


Television 
(Millions) 





1951 
1950 
1949 
1946 
1941 
1936 
1931 


222.6 
204.3 
186.4 
158.9 
92.0 
66.1 
63.0 


6548.2 
5691.3 
$202.2 
3116.6 
2035. 
1710. 
1780. 


2226.0 

2063.2 

1905.0 
963.8 
647. 
545. 
590. 


562.3 
514.9 
492.5 
430.4 
191. 
149. 
150. 


690 
667.1 
633.8 
489.4 
238. 
133. 
70. 


484.4 
185.0 
63.0 





Source: Printers’ Ink, March 28, 1947, June 
July 1951. 


would be from 2.7 cents in 1952 to 3.0 
cents in 1956. If a static situation were 
to follow, advertising might be expect- 
ed to continue taking 3 cents. (See 
Table 1) 

Historically, of course, advertising 
has never taken that much of each dol- 
lar, though it approached the figure in 
1951 (2.94 cents) and showed great 
strength in 1932 with a share of 2.86 
cents. 

During the period 1946-50 dispos- 
able income increased an average of 
7.06 percent per year and, 1939-50, an 
average of 11.18 percent per year. 

The trends since 1931 are shown in 
Table 2. 


16, 1938, and Survey of Current Busi: 





When the information in Table 2 is 
expressed in percentages, the newspa- 
pers are found to enjoy roughly a third 
(average, 32.67 percent) of the total 
and, since 1929, to have experienced 
no severe fluctuations in the share re- 
ceived. The changes among the several 
suppliers of advertising services have 
been most notable in the sum of the 
classifications not broken down here— 
direct mail, business papers, farm pa- 
pers, outdoor, and miscellaneous. The 
largest in the “all other” classification 
is “miscellaneous,” and the next is di- 
rect mail. Possible effects of television 
on these other media could well be ex- 
amined by others interested. 


TABLE 3 
Advertising in the Mass Media as a Percent of Total Advertising Volume 





Total 
(Millions) 


Newspaper 
% 


Year 


Magazine 


% 


Radio 
% 


All Other 
% 


Television 
% 





1951 
1950 
1949 
1946 
1941 
1936 
1931 


6548.2 
5691.3 
$202.2 
3116.6 
2035. 
1710. 
1780. 


34.0 
36.3 
36.6 
30.9 
31.8 
31.9 
33.1 


8.6 
9.0 
9.5 
13.8 
9.4 
8.7 
8.4 


10.5 
11.7 
12.2 
15.7 
11.7 

7.8 

3.9 


7.4 
a3 
1.2 


39.5 
39.7 
40.5 
39.6 
47.1 
51.6 
54.6 





Source: Table 2. 
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TABLE 4 
Advertising Volume as a Percent of Disposable Income 





Disposable Total 


Income Advertising Newspapers Magazines Radio Television 
(Billions) % % % % % 


222.6 2.94 


Year 


1951 
1950 
1949 
1946 
1941 
1936 
1931 





1.00 25 31 .22 
204.3 2.79 1.01 .25 33 .09 
186.4 2.79 1.02 .26 34 .03 
158.9 1.96 61 27 31 

92.0 2.21 -70 21 .26 

66.1 2.59 82 .23 .20 

63.0 2.83 94 .24 11 





Source: Table 2. 


Drawing on the data, it appears rea- 
sonable to assume that the newspapers 
and magazines will suffer less erosion, 
in the event a sharp competitive situa- 
tion develops, than the other media. 
This study does not consider which of 
the media in the “all other” classifica- 
tion is most likely to be affected. Table 
3 shows the relationships discussed 
here. 


V> FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THE STABIL- 
ity of the mass media is found when 
advertising’s share of disposable income 
and the distribution to the various me- 
dia are examined, as in Table 4. The 
evidence shows that a projection which 


assumes such stability is on fairly safe 
ground. In the peacetime years be- 
tween 1929 and 1951 advertising never 
had less than 2.21 percent of the dis- 
posable income, and on occasion ap- 
proached 3 percent. When allowance is 
made for radio’s early growth during 
the same period, it, too, has settled into 
a pattern which shows stability. 

The average share of disposable in- 
come spent for advertising in the pe- 
riod 1929-51 is 2.47 percent. The mass 
media have accounted for more than 
half of the dollar volume since 1937. 
In 1951 their share was 60.52 percent, 
or $4,962,700,000. Table 5 shows the 
“mass media vs. all others” picture. 


TABLE 5 
The Mass Media vs. All Others 





Total 
Advertising 
(Billions) 


Mass Media* 
Year (Billions) 


—_— 


All Others 
% (Billions) 





1951 
1950 
1949 
1946 
1941 
1936 
1931 


6.5482 
5.6913 
5.2022 
3.8798 
2.035 
1.710 
1.780 


3.9627 
3.4302 
3.0943 
2.2455 
1.076 
827 
810 


60.52 
60.27 
59.48 
57.88 
52.87 
48.36 
45.51 


2.5855 
2.2611 
2.1079 
1.6343 
959 
883 
.970 





*Newspapers, magazines, radio, 1931-51, and television for 1949-50-51 only. Source: Table 1. 
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When newspapers are separated and 
compared with the field, the only sign 
of faltering appeared in 1951 when, de- 
spite a gain in dollar volume, there was 
a loss of 2.3 percent of the newspapers’ 
share of the total to other media. This 
has been explained as due to the flexi- 
bility of newspaper practice whereby 
schedules could be altered on short no- 
tice. Even if the 1951 share should be 
the new level, the papers still are ahead 
of their prewar relative position. 


@> THIS INTERPRETATION OF THE 1951 
experience is strengthened when the 
data are expressed as a percentage of 
1939 volume, and also in 1939 dollar 
values, for such treatment reveals the 
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newspaper volume to have suffered less 
than either magazines or radio. The 
introduction of the 1939 dollar values 
helps in revealing how much is inflation 
and how much is real growth in the 
changes observed (Chart B). 

The total advertising volume in 1951 
is 365 percent of the 1939 volume but 
the real gain, in terms of 1939 dollars, 
is only 159.1 percent. Likewise, our 
disposable income, swollen to 317 per- 
cent of the 1939 figure, is only 138.3 
percent when stated in 1939 dollars. 
Table 6 helps show the relationship be- 
tween uninflated and inflated rates of 
change and helps set up the basis for 
predicting future growth by which tele- 
vision may be absorbed. 

















































































































CHART B 
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TABLE 6 
How War and Full Employment Affect Advertising 


Line A: Percent of each item in relation to base year (1939) 
Line B: The same, expressed in 1939 dollars 





Total 
Advertising 
Volume 


Television 
and Radio, 
Combined 


618.1 
269.5 
448.5 ~ 
217.9 
366.7 
185.2 


Disposable 


Ps as Newspapers 


Magazines Radio 





317.1 
138.3 
291.0 
141.4 
265.5 
134.1 
226.4 
144.2 
215.2 
156.7 
209.4 
155.2 
188.6 
141.1 
166.2 
129.6 
131.1 
115.6 
94.2 
89.9 
tan 
75.6 
64.4 
75.4 
89.7 
94.8 


365.0 
159.1 
317.2 
154.2 
290.0 
146.5 
173.7 
110.7 
148.3 
108.0 
140.2 
103.9 
127.1 
95.1 
109.3 
85.3 
113.4 
100.0 
95.3 
90.9 
80.8 
83.1 
70.2 
82.2 
99.2 
104.8 


398.9 
173.9 
350.9 
170.5 
323.9 
163.6 
163.9 
104.4 
131.3 
95.6 
121.6 
90.1 
120.9 
90.4 
106.3 
82.9 
110.0 
97.0 
92.7 
88.4 
79.9 
82.2 
73.1 
85.6 
100.3 
106.0 


332.5 
145.0 
304.7 
148.1 
291.7 
147.3 
254.4 
162.1 
203.6 
148.2 
187.6 
139.0 
143.2 
107.1 
107.7 
84.0 
113.0 
99.7 
88.2 
84.1 
74.0 
76.2 
59.2 
69.3 
88.8 
93.9 


363.2 
158.4 
351.1 
170.6 
333.7 
168.5 
257.4 
164.0 
246.3 
179.3 
233.2 
172.8 
183.7 
137.4 
140.0 
109.2 
125.3 
110.5 
70.0 
66.8 
47.4 
48.8 
40.1 
39.5 
36.8 
38.9 


A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 





The data may be divided into two 
periods for comparison, 1930-39 
(peacetime and deflation) and 1942-52 
(wartime plus peacetime inflation). Ra- 
dio’s annual growth from 1930 to 1951 
averaged 15.4 percent, but it had lev- 
eled off before television became a fac- 
tor. It continued to gain during the de- 
pression, but showed no special charac- 
teristics after reaching maturity or 
while performing in an_ inflationary 
economy. (See Table 7.) 

During the ten years 1942-51 total 
advertising increased an average of 
12.75 percent per year, while disposable 


income increased 9.47 percent per year. 
Thus the rate of increase of total adver- 
tising has been 34.6 percent greater 
than that of disposable income for the 
period. If television figures are exclud- 
ed, total advertising has increased an 
average of 11.89 percent during the last 
ten years, a rate 25.6 percent greater 
than the rate at which disposable in- 
come increased. The competitive low- 
cost factor which helped radio grow 
during depression is not as yet present 
in television. 

Comparisons of media cost are un- 
supported by objective evidence, but a 
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TABLE 7 
Yearly Rates of Change in Disposable Income and Mass Media 





Percent of change over each previous year 


Average 


Yearly Change 
For Period 


1930-51 


Average 
Yearly Change 
For Period 
1930-39 


Average 
Yearly Change 
For Period 
1942-51 





(All figures are increases except those marked —.) 


Disposable Income 
Total Advertising 
Newspaper Advertising 
Magazine Advertising 
Radio Advertising 


5.07% 


5.28 (5.14)* 


—.73% 
—1.89 
—1.93 

—.72 

19.83 


9.47% 
12.75 (11.89)* 
13.99 
12.15 
11.61 


(Television average yearly increase for two years—177.7% ) 





*Excluding television revenue for the three years 1949-51. 


trade paper claimed a television cost of 
$2.45 per thousand viewers in August 
1951, and a radio cost of $2.23.3 If 
such claims could be substantiated, tel- 


* Television (Aug. 1951), p. 12, “Should You 
Use Radio in TV Markets?” 


evision sales might reproduce the busi- 
ness miracle of radio during slow busi- 
ness or depression. However, there is 
no evidence to support the trade maga- 
zine’s claim. If four networks are in 
operation and 22,969,857 sets in use by 
1961, the estimated cost per thousand 


CHART C 
10-Year Estimate of Advertising Revenue 
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viewers per hour would be $34.09 (as- 
suming three viewers per set and a 
population of 162 millions). If a highly 
optimistic estimate by a Sylvania Cor- 
poration executive of 47 million sets by 
1961 is used, the estimated cost per 
thousand viewers would be about 
$16.66. Whatever the final figure for 
sets in use, the number of viewers is 
more likely to fall between two and 
three than on a higher number. 

Apparently, whatever business condi- 
tions may be, the new medium will 
grow faster than the rate of disposable 
income or of other media until it 
reaches maturity, assuming the absence 
of sharp competitive advantage in 
terms of price-per-thousand coverage, 
and fluctuations thereafter are in a pat- 
tern governed by the cycle. 
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@> A 20-YEAR EXTRAPOLATION (TABLE 
8 and, 2, for a 10-year period, Chart 
C) of advertising volume if disposable 
income increases 5 percent per year, 
yields somewhat different results than 
found in Table 1, where estimates of 
the costs of TV were arbitrarily added 
to the trends. A second extrapolation 
(Table 9 and Chart D) postulates a de- 
cline of 3 percent per year for five 
years. The combined classification of 
radio and television in both Tables 8 
and 9 is not realistic because inadequate 
basis exists for extrapolation. However, 
any reasonable alternative to the esti- 
mate used in Table 1 would have to 
assume that radio will hold its volume, 
and therefore its audience, throughout 
the broadcast day, and this is not likely 
in view of the concentration of adver- 


TABLE 8 
20-Year Extrapolation of Advertising Volume If Disposable Income 
Increases 5 Percent Per Year 


Line A: The extrapolated figure 


Line B: The range of one Sy (68 chances out of 100 that the value will fall 
in the range) 





Total 
Advertising 
Volume 
(Millions of 
Dollars) 
(See Note 4) 


Disposable 
Income 
(Billions 

of Dollars) 


Newspaper 
Advertising 
Volume 
(Millions of 
Dollars) 
(See Note 5) 


Magazine 
Advertising 
Volume 
(Millions of 
Dollars) 
(See Note 6) 


Radio plus 


TV Advertising 


Volume 
(Millions of 
Dollars) 
(See Note 7) 





590.4 14,345 
14,906—13,784 
11,245 
11,806—10,684 
8,814 
9,375-8,253 
6,908 
7,469-6,347 
5,685 
6,246-5,124 


462.7 


362.6 


284.1 


233.7 


w> wW> WD D> WD 


4,804 
5,047-4,561 
3,762 
4,005-3,519 
2,945 
3,188-2,702 
2,304 
2,547-2,061 
1,893 
2,136-1,650 


1,446 
1,490-1,402 
1,132 
1,176-1,088 
886 
930-842 
693 
737-649 
569 
613-525 


1,931 
2,067—1,795 
1,503 
1,639-1,367 
1,170 
1,306—1,034 
907 
1,043-771 
739 
875-603 





.0109 + .02428X; r = .9241; Sy = .561. 
.014 + .00816X; r = .8913; Sy = .243. 
.006 + .00246X; r = 9585; Sy = .044. 


TY = -—.043 + .003344X; r = .8767; Sy = .136. The dynamic growth element of television is not ex- 
pressed here, since 0 aly ‘TV expenditures to date are added to the expected growth pattern of the 


mature medium of ra 


If allowance were made for the rapid increase in television that may be 


expected during the next few years, the dollar volume of this extrapolation would be considerably 


greater. 
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TABLE 9 
Advertising Volume If Business Recedes to Pre-Korean Levels 
Line A: Extrapolation of advertising volume if disposable income declines 


3 percent per year. 








Line B: Range of one Sy. 

- * _ a ee 
° 2 to .% & t t & & 
3.2 Su? a: ee ee: 
' AS uhss 85S 8835 gh5s hs 
s aeS ESSE OERSES SESE OERSE SESE 

1952 A 215.9 5,253 1,776 537 654 765 
B 5,814-4,692 2,019-1,533 581-493 721-587 901-629 

1953 A 209.4 5,095 1,723 521 635 743 
B 5,656-4,534 1,966-1,480 565-477 702-568 879-607 

1954 A 203.1 4,942 1,671 506 617 722 
B 5,503—4,381 1,914-1,428 550-462 684-550 858-586 

1955 A 197.0 4,794 1,622 490 599 702 
B 5,355-4,233 1,865-1,379 534-446 666-532 838-566 

1956 A 191.1 4,651 1,573 476 582 682 
B 5,212-4,090 1,816-1,330 520-432 649-515 818-546 








tising in the metropolitan centers and 
the mutual exclusiveness of the media. 
Radio’s growth may continue in rural 
areas at the rate indicated by an extra- 
polation, but no reasonable basis ap- 
pears for such a trend nationally. 
Therefore speculation is left to assume 
that the economy will finance a 1,200- 
station television system and that ra- 
dio’s normal growth will be absorbed 
thereby. 

Table 9 merely represents changes in 
terms of present relationships. A better 
estimate would have to interject a for- 
mula for television’s competitive abil- 
ity, but too many variables are present 
for this to be done. 

The question was raised earlier as to 
what bearing phonevision would have 
on the distribution of video viewers. 
After its Chicago experiment Zenith 
estimated that if a phonevision system 
could obtain only 1 percent of the view- 
ers in the area it would have a larger 
income than any other station in the 
city. 


If a metered system were to be avail- 
able nationally, the 1,200-station sys- 
tem projected by Faught at an annual 
cost of $1,740 millions would cost each 
set $1.46 weekly if 22,969,857 were in 
use. If Sylvania’s estimate of 47 million 
sets is used, the average weekly cost 
per set is 71 cents. 


¥> IN SUMMARY, THESE OBSERVATIONS 
may be made. 


1. During the period of greatest 
growth for television, business alloca- 
tions of money to advertising will be in 
line with past patterns, with the total 
varying slightly, plus or minus, 3 per- 
cent of disposable income. 


2. Newspapers and magazines do 
not appear to be soft spots and in a 
competitive situation will lose little, if 
any, of their share of the advertising 
dollar. The other media, including di- 
rect mail, outdoor, the large “miscella- 
neous” classification, business papers 
and so on, appear collectively subject 





Effects of Television on Other Media 


CHART D 
Advertising Volume If Business Returns to Pre-Korean Levels 








—— Disposable Income (Decrees of 3% Yearly) 
----Total Advertising Volume 








1952 1953 
to progressive shrinkage, and the trend 
may be expected to continue during the 
growth of television. 

3. Radio and television are media 
which cancel each other out as far as 
the individual is concerned. Therefore, 
an attempt to predict their future 
should lump them together. When this 
is done, and the growth of disposable 
income assumed to be 5 percent per 
year, it is apparent that the economy 


195% 


4. s | 
1955 7956 (80 
can provide a 1,200-station television 
system without serious disturbance of 
media, other than radio. 


4. A shrinkage of 3 percent per year 
for five years would reduce total adver- 
tising volume to a predicted $4,651 mil- 
lions by 1956, and television’s perform- 
ance would be conditioned not only by 
the business decline but also by the ex- 
tent to which it can obtain viewers at 
lower costs than printed media. 





“Entertainment in magazine form is increasingly hard to sell. Here the 
editor must compete with radio and television. Information and service 
publications do better. Circulation is not the magazines’ only problem. The 
newer media pry off an increasing portion of the advertiser’s dollar. 

“As an encouraging note, the Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s are enjoy- 
ing increased revenues, indicating perhaps that the intelligentsia are less 
diverted by television than the masses. The Reader’s Digest continues to 
prosper mightily, the phenomenon of a super-successful magazine without 
advertising.” JOHN ORR YOUNG, agency management consultant, in ad- 


dress at 1952 AEJ convention. 











Witch-Hunting, 1952: 
The Role of the Press 


BY DOZIER C. CADE 


A disturbing trend and suggestions for counteracting it are dis- 
cussed by a former assistant editor of the QUARTERLY. Mr. Cade 
is now a member of the journalism faculty at Northwestern 
University, and is a candidate for the Ph.D. at lowa. Before 
entering teaching he was on the staff of the Atlanta Journal. 





@ IF A MAN FROM MARS HAPPENED TO 
thumb through a current stack of 
American newspapers—with their head- 
lines of charges, counter-charges, accu- 
sations, smears, name-callings, probes 
and out-of-court “trials’—he might 
well come to this common-sense con- 
clusion: 


“If I don’t keep my mouth shut while 
I’m down here, I may be accused of 
un-Earthly activities. I'd better keep my 
Opinions to myself.” 


It’s hard for us to take a detached 
viewpoint of our country as a Man 
from Mars could. But if we were able 
to do so, how could we help but come 
to the same conclusion he did: That it’s 
generally not safe these days in these 
United States to express your opinions, 
if such opinions are contrary to those 
of the “authorities.” 

“An English Observer,” writing in 
the New Statesman and Nation, said 
the fear of losing jobs is keeping Amer- 
icans from expressing their opinions. 


Freedom of opinion always depends 
on a pretty large minority of ordinary 
sensible men who have some convic- 
tions and some information, but who 
also have families and something to 
lose. In present-day America they keep 
quiet. ... 


The rift between what you can say in 
your own living room and what you can 
say in public is already clear and wide. 
We from Europe know what thick 
wedges can be driven into that rift. 


Graham Greene, British novelist, in- 
terviewed by a London Daily Herald 
correspondent in Washington, said the 
fear of Communism in America has be- 
come such an obsession that freedom is 
in danger. 

Under the headline “Too frightened 
to be free,” Mr. Greene was quoted as 
saying: 

America was the land of freedom. 
People came here not to win television 
sets or refrigerators, but to gain freedom 
from house spies, informers and a mili- 
tary regime. 

But there are a lot of informers work- 
ing here now.? 


What is now taking place in America 
reminded him, the novelist said, of the 
“hysterical reaction” by Englishmen in 
the 17th century to fabricated stories 
that the Jesuits were planning to assas- 
sinate Charles II. As a result of such 
stories, Catholics were persecuted and 


1New Statesman and Nation, Dec. 30, 1950, 
under heading “Correspondence,” editorial page. 

2 Story by Arthur Webb, London Daily Herald, 
Feb. 20, 1952, p. 2. 
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killed both legally and by mob violence. 

“In that frenzy,” Mr. Greene added, 
“they (the Catholics) lost their heads. 
In the present one in America the vic- 
tims lose their jobs.” 

At least one American writer, Claude 
M. Fuess—and there are others, of 
course—is aware of the long-range 
danger of what is taking place in Amer- 
ica now, and how contrary this trend is 
to the American tradition. He realizes 
that fear, approaching hysteria, is domi- 
nating our national life these days in all 
walks of life: politically, socially, eco- 
nomically, academically, intellectually 
and scientifically. The fear, of course, is 
fear of Russian Communism. Here are 
the possible, and in some. cases actual, 
results of such unhealthy fear: 


. we are in grave danger, through 
fear, of becoming totalitarian in our gov- 
ernmental philosophy. In our zeal to 
protect ourselves from an outside peril 
(Communism) we have allowed extrem- 
ists to curtail our personal liberties. We 
are paying our enemies the tribute of 
admitting that coercion and suppression 
are legitimate weapons for combatting 
other ideas. In other words, what Sin- 
clair Lewis dreaded has already hap- 
pened here. A large number of respec- 
table people, dwelling in an atmosphere 
of suspicion, are afraid to say what they 
think. Slander, libel, and calculated 
falschood—some of it protected under 
our Constitution—have done their dead- 
ly terrorizing work. In the intellectual 
world this is almost as bad as the intim- 
idation by Capone and other racketeers. 
. . . Fear and its miserable companion, 
hate, are leading men to condemn indis- 
criminately all those who do not think 
as they do.® 


This present state of affairs in the 
United States is a reminder, though in a 
less extreme form as to penalty, of per- 
secutions for witchcraft in medieval 
Europe. Also, closer home, there is a 


* Claude M. Fuess, “The Perils of Conformity,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, Jan. 12, 1952, pp. 
1-8. 
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similarity to the witch-hunting in 17th- 
century Massachusetts, “when women 
in Salem were _ investigated—and 
hanged—on suspicion of unearthly ac- 
tivities.” ¢ 

Y TODAY, WITCH-HUNTERS ARE ON THE 
prowl again in this country. “Witch- 
doctors” at all levels of government 
and in our educational institutions are 
seeking to “smell out” the Red Witches 
—those who practice the black magic 
of Communism, who consort with the 
evil Red spirits. But this time when 
they find a victim, instead of burning 
or hanging him, they pillory him in the 
press, and punish him with publicity. 
His trial is in the newspapers, not the 
courts. His guilt is based largely on ac- 
cusation and association, not proof. 

American newspapers, then—most of 
them unwittingly so—are playing a vi- 
tal role in this nation-wide witch-hunt. 
They are providing the medium of per- 
secution, the printed space for the one- 
sided publicity trials to which the vic- 
tims are subjected. They are being 
“used” by the witch-hunters. 

Pick up almost any newspaper in al- 
most any American city. Look at the 
words “charge,” “accuse,” “probe” in 
the headlines, with accompanying one- 
sided testimony in the news columns. 
Look at the “name-calling’—or more 
specifically, “Red-calling”—in the head- 
lines and stories. Note the number of 
them on the front pages, some under 
banner heads. Note the space given to 
such stories. Note there are no “proofs” 
in the stories—just “charges” and “ac- 
cusations.” 

There is so much “probing” going on 
in Congress these days that the Sena- 
tors and Representatives have little time 
for their regular business of legislation. 


*Alan Barth, The Loyalty of Free Men. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1951, p. 76. 
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The present (82nd) Congress, accord- 
ing to figures given by a New York 
Times writer, during the first 15 months 
of its existence conducted 225 distinct 
“extra-curricular” investigations at a 
cost of about $4,000,000. Hearing 
rooms have been at such a premium 
that at times one investigative group 
has had to stand by while another used 
an available room.*® 

Much of the publicity resulting from 
such probes—such publicity being the 
raison d’étre of most of them—shows 
up on the pages of American newspa- 
pers: often on Page One, with pictures. 

None of this article is by way of 
condoning Communism and Commu- 
nists. Communism constitutes a great 
threat to freedom in the world today. 
But the methods being used in this 
country to combat Communism consti- 
tute as great a threat to our freedom as 
the menace itself. Maybe even a greater 
threat. 


As Alan Barth has so aptly put it: 


Nothing that the agents of commu- 
nism have done or can do in this coun- 
try is so dangerous to the United States 
as what they have induced us. . . to 
do to ourselves.® 


This country was founded on the 
principle of individual freedom, based 
to a large extent on freedom of expres- 
sion in its broadest sense. But this 
schizophrenic fear of Communism is 
threatening to destroy our freedom— 
our very basis of democratic govern- 
ment—through denial of the right to 
express our views as we have tradition- 
ally done in this country. 

The Rochester Times-Union, con- 
cerned about this encroachment by so- 
ciety and government on freedom of 


5Story by C. P. Trussell, New York Times 
staff writer, in Des Moines Register, March 26, 
1952, p. 24. 

* Barth, op. cit., p. 98. 
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expression, gave a typical example in 
an editorial of how people “clam up” 
these days when asked for their opinion 
on a controversial subject: 


This week an inquiring reporter asked 
people in the Rochester area whether 
they thought they are getting their mon- 
ey’s worth out of increased taxes. 

. . alarming was the report of Ann 
Conroy, correspondent in Geneva, that 
she had to ask this question of dozens 
of people to get one reply for publica- 
tion. 

An employee said, “Don’t quote me 
unless you ask my boss.” (The boss said 
no.) A grocer said he couldn’t talk 
about that without losing customers. A 
merchant didn’t want to be quoted by 
name to the effect that the people “bet- 
ter wake up to the fact that Socialism is 
sweeping over us faster than we think.” 

Such replies are not like America. 
Traditionally, the people have been 
prompt with outspoken opinions, good 
or bad, informed or uninformed. We've 
had our say.... 

What happened? Have we become so 
craven that we can’t speak our minds 
right out in public? Has the climate of 
America so subtly shifted to intolerance 
of others’ opinions that people are actu- 
ally fearful of having their say?? 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine, speaking against the name-call- 
ing tactics of her fellow Republican, 
Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin, summed up the situation in fewer 
words: 


Freedom of speech is not what it used 
to be in America. It has been so abused 
by some that it is not exercised by 
others. 


YW FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
American press, this fear on the part of 
people to express opinions could lead to 
a “drying up” of discussion and con- 
troversy in the news columns. “No 
comment” more and more today is tak- 


t Editorial, “To Those Who Said: ‘Don’t Quote 
Me’ ”’, Rochester Times-Union, March 19, 1952. 
8 Barth, op. cit., p. 13. 
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ing the place of “In my opinion” or 
“This is what I think” in news stories. 
Wrote Mr. Fuess: 


“When diversity of opinion becomes 
personally disastrous people simply 
avoid peril by suddenly avoiding opin- 
ions.” This, of course, happened in Italy 
and Germany under Mussolini and Hit- 
ler and is beginning to happen in the 
United States. In discussions at clubs I 
have watched intelligent conversational- 
ists close up like clams when Senator 
McCarthy or Philip K. Jessup was men- 
tioned. They did not wish to put them- 
selves on record, even informally, in the 
presence of others.® 


Senator McCarthy may be a well- 
meaning and patriotic American, sin- 
cere in his aim to drive his alleged 
Communists out of the State Depart- 
ment and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. But in answering an interview 
question as to whether or not govern- 
ment department heads act on pre- 
sumption of guilt rather than innocence 
when they deny access to confidential 
files to “loyalty” suspects within their 
departments, this is what his neurotic 
fear of Communism led him to answer: 


They are acting to protect the coun- 
try. If a man is charged with consorting 
with espionage agents, with having be- 
longed to a Communist Party, attending 
Communist meetings, you are no more 
finding him guilty when you deny him 
access to Government secrets than if 
you kept an accused embezzler away 
from the till. These are pretty dangerous 
times and the interest of this country is 
the prime consideration.!° 


Note the senator stresses the protec- 
tion, and the interest, of the country 
rather than that of the individual. Note 
also his use here of two basic tech- 
niques used by 1952 witch-hunters: 
trial by accusation and guilt by associa- 
tion. If a person is merely charged with 


® Fuess, op. cit., p. 8. 
1% “The McCarthy Issue: Pro and Con,” U. S. 
News & World Report, Sept. 7, 1951, p. 33. 
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consorting with Communists, that’s 
enough to make him a “witch” in the 
eyes of the witch-hunter. He’s guilty 
per se. 


Senator William Benton of Connecti- 
cut would protect the individual also: 


. . . I agree our national security is 
at stake on this issue [Communism]. We 
must act in the national interest, but we 
must still seek to avoid prejudice to the 
individual—who may be innocent... . 
Senator McCarthy’s attacks have emo- 
tionally aroused large sections of the 
American people. Here we have his 
threat and his danger." 


Senator Benton sums up succinctly 
the dangers and far-reaching conse- 
quences of “McCarthyism”—a word 
which one day may be in the diction- 
aries as a sort of synonym for “witch- 
hunting”: 


Its definition [“McCarthyism”] seems 
to me most easy through starting with 
its consequences, and these have three 
facets. 

The first is the reversal of the old 
Anglo-Saxon principle that a man is in- 
nocent until he has been proved guilty. 
Senator McCarthy’s tactics indicate that 
the men on his many lists are to be held 
guilty until proved innocent. His charges 
have very dire and unhappy conse- 
quences for the people who are reck- 
lessly attacked from his privileged sanc- 
tuary on the floor of the Senate. It’s 
manifestly impossible for these people 
later to catch up with the charges, to get 
the same publicity in denying them, or 
to prove their innocence. Many inno- 
cent people are thus being pilloried, 
their careers adversely affected, their 
reputations tarnished. 

. . . the second facet is its effect on 
freedom of expression throughout Amer- 
ica. All over the country the actual and 
potential effect of Senator McCarthy’s 
charges is to make people timid and 
gun-shy, hesitant about expressing them- 
selves; hesitant about joining organiza- 
tions that appeal to them . . . hesitant 
about vigorously advocating controver- 


4 Ibid., p. 38. 
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sial policies or opposing orthodox poli- 
cies. This is counter to the great Ameri- 
can tradition of vigorous interchange of 
free expression and opinion—the tradi- 
tion which is the very basis of our 
democracy. 

The third aspect is the effect on the 
operation of our Government. What I 
have just described for the country as a 
whole applies with far greater impact to 
Government employees and officials. 
. . » Most notable and most easily seen 
is this kind of effect upon the members 
of our Foreign Service. 

. . . We're in a period of crisis and 
danger, and these types of fears are not 
uncommon in any country during such 
periods. . . . But Senator McCarthy has 
greatly exaggerated what would other- 
wise be a most natural reaction. He has 
added much greater force to fears and 
uncertainties. . . . This is a time when 
we should be combating unwarranted 
fear, and not generating it among our 
people. Freedom of meeting and discus- 
sion is never so needed in a democracy 
as in time of crisis.12 

@ LET’s EXAMINE THE ROLE OF THE 
American press in this modern-day 
witch-hunt a bit closer. First, is it tak- 
ing an active part in the hunt, or just 
reporting the “bag” of the hunters? 
Mostly, except in a few instances, its 
role has been mainly that of a reporter 
—in the “who, what, when, where” 
sense, with little or no attention to the 
“why.” The press goes into action when 
the witch-hunter nabs his prey. It tells 
all about what the witch-hunter says 
about the “witch,” but little or nothing 
about the witch-hunter himself—or 
what the victim has to say in defense. 
The American press is mainly acting 
as a “stooge” for the hunter, by being 
his mouth-piece. It is the trial-agency, 
the court of first and last resort, for the 
accused. It tries the victim by printing 
accusations by the prosecution in the 
headlines and lead paragraphs, and any 


13 Ibid., p. 24. The italics are those of the au- 
thor of this article. 
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rebuttals by the defendant toward the 
end of the stories or in “folo” stories— 
maybe not until the next day or later. 
Thus the reading public is both judge 
and jury. The sentence: A tarnished 
reputation for life. 

Perhaps no other writer has ex- 
plained the role of the press in “witch- 
hunting” so clearly and adequately as 
has Alan Barth, himself a top-flight 
newspaperman as well as a former gov- 
ernment worker: 


. in this process of extra-legal 
punishment ... it is the press which 
executes, so to speak, the sentences 
passed by congressional committees or 
by mere individuals speaking under the 
immunity from suits for slander or libel 
afforded by Congress. Newspapers espe- 
cially tend to make headlines out of ac- 
cusations and to treat denials less prom- 
inently. This stems in large measure 
from the concept of news as sensation 
and is scarcely less true of those news- 
papers that strive for objectivity than of 
those that deliberately use their news 
pages to serve editorial biases. 

The tradition of objectivity, which is 
the great virtue of the American press, 
has operated in this context to make the 
press an instrument of those seeking to 
inflict punishment by publicity. Allega- 
tions which would otherwise be ignored 
because they would be recognized as 
groundless and libelous are blown up on 
front pages and given a significance out 
of all relation to their intrinsic merit 
after they have been made before a 
committee of Congress. Thus, what is 
one day properly regarded as unpublish- 
able gossip is treated the next day as 
news of great moment because it has 
been uttered under official auspices. 
Refutation, no matter how compelling, 
never catches up with charges of disloy- 
alty and never erases their imprint. In 
addition, of course, many newspapers 
welcome such charges and inflate them 
for political reasons or for their com- 
mercial value in stimulating street sales. 

The cost of this system of punishment 
by publicity is worth reckoning. It en- 
tails sacrifices not only for the individ- 
uals who become involved in it, but 
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also, on a wider scale, for the society as 
a whole. If all the elements of due proc- 
ess can be thus evaded, the personal se- 
curity of individuals in the United 
States from arbitrary and summary pun- 
ishment becomes a fiction.1* 


Mr. Barth, speaking at the University 
of Colorado Newspaper Week ceremo- 
nies May 10, declared that the press is 
doing the “dirty work” for the witch- 
hunters, even “when we know that the 
punishment is altogether unjust.” 


When we publish in headlines that 
Senator McCarthy has spewed out wild 
charges of treason or espionage against 
a career foreign service officer or an 
economic adviser to the President or a 
university professor having no connec- 
tion whatever with the Government, we 
do the Senator’s dirty work for him and 
we inflict on his victim an irreparable 
injury 

. . » we do this often when there is 
not the slightest corroboration of the 
Senator’s charges—often, indeed, when 
we know them to be altogether false.1* 


Consider especially Mr. Barth’s 
statement that “refutation, no matter 
how compelling, never catches up with 
charges and never erases their 
imprint.” This is true of any story a 
newspaper prints in which someone is 
charged with something—be it a valid, 
legal charge or a groundless, extra-legal 
charge. 

Without the press, the professional 
witch-hunters would wither and die 
away. Senator McCarthy fully realizes 
the indispensable role publicity plays in 
his efforts: 


The only way you can force the Gov- 
ernment to clean up is by arousing pub- 
lic opinion. People say you are seeking 
headlines. Of course you are seeking to 
have this information honestly publi- 


13 Barth, op. cit., pp. 11-12. Mr. Barth, an edi- 
torial writer for the Washington Post, is a for- 
mer Nieman fellow and a winner of the Sigma 
Delta Chi award for distinguished service. 

%4“Barth Asserts Press Is Used For ‘Dirty 

Work’,” Editor & Publisher, May 10, 1952, p. 20. 
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cized. Unless you can get the facts on 
the radio and in all the newspapers, you 
can’t get a cleanup.?® 


Zechariah Chafee Jr., Harvard law 
professor and author of Free Speech in 
the United States, gives a typical exam- 
ple of what could happen to an average 
citizen—that is, YOU—through press 
publicity given to accusations against 
him by a witch-hunter: 


Suppose a former Communist takes 
the stand in Washington and accuses 
Mr. Jones, a reputable citizen of New 
York City, of having been an active 
member of the Communist Party. The 
afternoon newspapers spread the charge 
on their front pages. Mr. Jones is help- 
less. Weeks later he may have a chance 
to appear himself and reply, but by that 
time the matter is cold. Some war scare 
or another political scandal is on the 
front pages. Most of the readers who 
saw the charge do not see the reply. The 
mud sticks, and there is nothing he can 
do about it.16 


The House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities seem- 
ingly has had the concept that Congress 
may properly punish, by publicity, ac- 
tivities which it cannot constitutionally 
declare criminal.’* In one of the com- 
mittee’s earliest reports, it declared: 


While Congress does not have the 
power to deny to citizens the right to 
believe in, teach, or advocate commu- 
nism, fascism, and nazism, it does have 
the right to focus the spotlight of pub- 
licity upon their activities.1® 


And in a later report, it said: 


The purpose of this committee is the 
task of protecting our constitutional de- 
mocracy . . . by pitiless publicity.1® 


% “The McCarthy Issue: Pro and Con,” op. 
cit., p. 31. 

%* Foreword to Barth, op. cit., pp. xvii-xviii. 

1 Barth, op. cit., p. 55. 

18 House Report No 2, 76th Congress, ist Ses- 
sion, 13 (1939), as cited in Barth, op. cit., p. 57. 

1# House Report No. 1476, 76th Congress, 3rd 
Session, 24 (1940), as cited in Barth, op. cit., 
p. 57. 
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Members of this committee, techni- 
cally an investigative agency, repeatedly 
referred to themselves as constituting a 
“court”—not a legal “court,” but “the 
great court of public opinion,” in which 
the press played a major role. For ex- 
ample, Represcntative F. Edward He- 
bert of Louisiana told one of the wit- 
nesses called before the committee: 


... Dr. (Abraham G.) Silverman, 
you are now before the greatest open 
court in this country, I believe, beyond 
the confines of any limited courtroom in 
this country. You are now in the pres- 
ence of probably 1,000 or more people 
in this committee room. You are in the 
presence of an invisible audience of mil- 
lions of American people who listen to 
the radio. You are in the presence of 
millions of American people who see 
moving pictures. You are in the pres- 
ence of competent and able representa- 
tives of the American press, which is 
free.2° 


That was before television, of course. 

Another witness, Frank Coe, after 
denying he knew Elizabeth Bentley (his 
accuser before the House committee), 
made the following significant state- 
ment: 


If public opinion is to decide, surely 
the committee ought to hear witnesses 
on behalf of the accused. Such witnesses 
should be heard and cross-examined. 
The public would not find such testi- 
mony as exciting as the original accusa- 
tion, but at least all the facts would be 
available. . . . 

Before this committee there are ac- 
cusers and accused, just as in court. The 
accused are punished. The grave and 
sensational charges which are made here 
are given wide publicity, and that is a 
cruel punishment. It hurts the accused, 
his family, and his friends and associ- 
ates. The peculiarity of this court is that 
all who are accused before it are pun- 


* Interim Report of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities on Hearings Regarding 
Communist Espionage in the United States Gov- 
ernment, Aug. 28, 1948, pp. 846-47, as cited in 
Barth, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 
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ished—the innocent and the guilty alike. 
Under present methods of the commit- 
tee, the result is inevitable.?? 


Federal Judge Henry W. Edgerton of 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, however, had a pierc- 
ing comment to make on this “public- 
ity” concept of the committee’s func- 
tion: 

What Congress may not restrain, 
Congress may not restrain by exposure 
and publicity. ... The First Amend- 
ment forbids Congress purposely to bur- 


den forms of expression that it may not 
publish.?2 


But the House committee continued 
through open hearings to denounce 
“Communists, subversives, left-wingers 
and radicals,” and the press continued 
to give publicity to these denunciations 
—not realizing the implication of the 
threat of such tactics to its own free- 
dom. 


Yt NEWSPAPERS MUST REALIZE THAT BY 
printing unsubstantiated charges they 
are providing “witch-hunters” the only 
ammunition they have with which to 
bag their “game”: namely, Pitiless 
Publicity. 

More significantly, newspapers must 
become aware of the fact that without 
freedom of expression there can be no 
press freedom in the highest sense of 
the term. If people become afraid to 
talk, newspapers will be shut off from 
the means of arriving at the truth. 

Also, if freedom of expression in 
other fields is wiped out, freedom of 
the press may be the next to go. Any 
threat to free expression of opinion is a 
threat to a free press. The two free- 
doms are inseparable. 


%\ Tbid., p. 916, as cited in Barth, op. cit., pp. 
87-88. ‘ 

2 Dissenting opinion in Barsky v. 
States, U. S. Court of Appeals, District of Co- 
lumbia, No. 9602, as cited in Barth, op. cit., p. 
57. 
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To any extent that freedom is weak- 
ened in this country, to that extent the 
foundations of press freedom are shak- 
en. Any inroad by the Government on 
any liberty is an inroad on press free- 
dom. Any obeisance to the totalitarian 
principle that the interest of the state is 
more important than the interest of the 
individual is a step toward totalitarian- 
ism itself—which would mean the end 
of press freedom and all freedoms. 

Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, editor of La 
Prensa, the great Buenos Aires newspa- 
per which was seized by the Argentine 
government last year, expresses clearly 
and from first-hand knowledge how 
press freedom is tied in with the larger 
issue of freedom of expression—how 
any danger to freedom of expression by 
an individual is a danger to press free- 
dom itself: 


Freedom to think, speak, write, in- 
quire, inform, and express opinion— 
without this you cannot... truly re- 
port and print... . 

Freedom of thought is the primordial 
freedom. It finds its best means of ex- 
pression in an unfettered press, which is 
also the strongest guardian of the other 
freedoms. .. . 

Ever since its creation, the press has 
been . . . an unconditional ally of free- 
dom. For five centuries, the printing 
press has been identified with the his- 
tory of freedom. .. . 

“Freedom of the press is nothing but 
the faculty of writing and publishing 
what every citizen thinks and can utter 
with his tongue. . . .” [Quotation from 
the newspaper Correro De Comercio, 
Buenos Aires, during Argentine Revolu- 
tion, 1810.] 

Our experience is a tragic lesson for 
America, the continent of freedom. . . . 
I believe we must bear in mind this 
eternal truth—when liberty is lost, it 
must be regained. While you have it, 
you must defend it. 


; 


% From an address by Dr. Gainza Paz, Oct. 1, 
1951, at Northwestern University to a group of 
American ne editors attending a Forum 
on Government Encroachment on Freedom of In- 
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In other words, Dr. Gainza Paz was 
saying that unless people are free to ex- 
press themselves, newspapers can’t print 
a “true” report of affairs. In fact, free- 
dom of the press consists largely in be- 
ing able to print such unrestricted ex- 
pressions. Therefore the press, in order 
to be truly free, must fight for free ex- 
pression in general as well as for its 
own freedom in particular. 

Some segments of the American 
press are already feeling the pinch of 
“McCarthyism”—a direct pinch. They 
no doubt are more aware of the “clear 
and present danger” of “McCarthyism” 
to press freedom than are most other 
journalists. Their freedom has been 
threatened directly. 

Marquis Childs, national syndicated 
columnist, called attention to this “di- 
rect” danger: 


Following his [McCarthy’s] threat to 
carry his war on Time magazine to 
Time’s advertisers,* conservative publi- 
cations began to realize that here was a 
direct attack on the rights of a free 
press. ... 

. . . as Monroney** has pointed out 
to statewide editors’ meetings in Colo- 
rado, Utah and elsewhere, this pattern 
of coercion can blight large sections of 
the press. Eventually such a blight 


would undermine the institution itself. 
24 


W. D. Archie, writing in the Shenan- 
doah (Iowa) Sentinel, pointed out oth- 
er direct threats made to newsmen by 
McCarthy. He indicated what such tac- 


formation. The speech was reprinted in a booklet 
entitled ‘Education and Journalism in the Strug- 
gle for Freedom,” and “How Government Seized 
La Prensa.” Excerpts quoted here are from pp. 
4, 5 and 9 of the booklet. 

*Because of a “cover story” article in Time 
about McCarthy. 

**Senator Mike Monroney (D., Okla.), who 
has been working to bring about an investigation 
of Senator McCarthy by the Senate, relative to 
McCarthy's qualifications of fitness to hold office. 

*% “Furor Around McCarthy,” Marquis Childs 
column, editorial page, Des Moines Register, 
March 4, 1952. 
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tics might do to press freedom—as well 
as other freedoms—in this country: 


Drew Pearson lost his radio sponsor 
because Senator McCarthy threatened 
the firm with an attack if they did not 
fire him. So they fired him. He threat- 
ened Walter Winchell in the same man- 
ner. He has also attacked newspapers 
and other people who dared disagree 
with him and who were attacking his 
methods of charging men guilty of com- 
munistic intent with little evidence. 

Soon newspapers, radio stations and 
men and women everywhere began to 
fear what the senator could do to them 
if they interfered. ... He can scare 
people from talking or writing. He has 
taken control of freedom of speech and 
thought. 

It is the first step in our loss of free- 
dom in America. This is the way they 
do it in Russia, and the way Hitler 
gained power. They both worked on the 
theory that people must be made to fear 
those in power. Stalin still uses the idea. 


He is threatening the very freedoms 
we are trying to defend by sending our 
money abroad, fighting in Korea and 
keeping troops in Europe. 

Freedom is a precious thing, and can 
only be retained by the people being 
constantly on guard against those who 
would take it from us. So it is time we 
cleared our thinking on this issue.?5 


Yt WHAT THEN CAN THE AMERICAN 
press do about the current “witch- 
hunt,” which is aimed at freedom of 
expression directly, and at press free- 
dom indirectly? What should it do? 
(The term “press” includes, of course, 
the press associations, which frequently 
have been the chief malefactors.) 
Here are some suggestions: 


1. The press should quit giving so 
much news space and prominent dis- 
play to wild, unsubstantiated charges 
and accusations. If editors feel they 
have to run such stories, for fear of 


“An Iowa G.O.P. Voice on McCarthy,” edi- 
torial page, Des Moines Register, March 4, 1952. 
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“suppressing” the news, they could put 
them on inside pages and cut down on 
their length. 


2. The press should expose the un- 
truths in such stories. Newsmen should 
try by every available means to get the 
other side of the story if possible. If not 
possible to do so in the immediate edi- 
tion, the writer or his editor could point 
out with an explanatory note—or with 
a bracketed paragraph—near the top of 
the story that this is only one side, and 
only an accusation. The paper should 
actively try to get the other side and 
print it as soon as possible, with as 
near-equal play and space as possible. 

Or, if the accuser is later caught in a 
“lie” or “misrepresentation” concerning 
the accusation, the paper should give 
that development prominent display. 
The Des Moines Register, in an edi- 
torial headed “Catching McCarthy Up 
In An ‘Error’,” told how Edward R. 
Murrow used this technique on his 
weekly Sunday television show, “See It 
Now.” Newspapers could do the same 
thing in news stories. Or at least in edi- 
torials. 


. . » Murrow asked Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (Rep., Wis.) to comment on 
the subject of “congressional immunity,” 
which permits members of congress 
freedom to make accusations without 
being legally accountable for the accu- 
racy of their charges. 

During the course of his remarks, 
McCarthy asserted that Senator William 
Benton (Dem., Conn.) had hidden be- 
hind the cloak of congressional immu- 
nity when he questioned McCarthy’s fit- 
ness to serve in the senate. 

McCarthy told the nation-wide televi- 
sion audience that Benton’s statement 
to the investigating senate subcommittee 
was headed by the following notice: 

“No part of this must be used by the 
press until it becomes immune as I have 
testified.” 

This quotation was incorrect, as re- 
porters who checked the Benton state- 
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ment learned immediately, and (on the 
next Sunday’s program) Murrow read 
the press release notice which had actu- 
ally appeared at the top of the state- 
ment: 


“The attached testimony ... must 
be held in strict confidence for release 
as it becomes a part of the record of the 
subcommittee.” 

That phrase, which McCarthy obvi- 
ously had altered to suit his own pur- 
poses, is used on most, if not all, docu- 
ments handed to the press before they 
have been officially read into a congres- 
sional committee’s record.?6 


Note the fact that reporters 
“checked” McCarthy’s statement. 
Newspapers should check all such 
statements if made locally, preferably 
before they are printed, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. If it’s in a press 
association story, subscribing papers 
should insist that the originating agency 
check likewise before filing such a 
statement. 

Elmer Davis, noted radio news com- 
mentator, says newspapers should ferret 
out falsehoods and expose them. He 
says the front pages of American news- 
papers are being filled with “material 
which is only partially true if true at 
all.” 

He sees no “evil intention” on the 
part of “honest” newspapers and re- 
porters, who “want to tell the truth but 
too often fall short of doing so.” He 
blames partly the pressure of deadlines, 
misleading headlines caused by space- 
fitting difficulties, and the “continually 
increasing complexity of modern life 
with which the news must deal.” 

Mr. Davis insists “the discrepancies 
and contradictions are news, news to 
which the public is entitled; and in so 
far as we reporters don’t call attention 
to them, we are falling down on our 
job.” 


%* Editorial page, Des Moines Register, March 
25, 1952. 
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He puts a large share of the blame 
for “false” reporting on the desire of 
reporters and editors to remain “objec- 
tive” by running stories “as is” just be- 
cause “somebody said it”: 


- +. most American news editors 
have abdicated their judgment, and de- 
cided that news is what is said by some- 
body of importance—even if it is dem- 
onstrably and even notoriously false. 


Consider Senator McCarthy; not a 
single one of his charges has ever been 
proved, most of them have been pretty 
conclusively disproved in public hear- 
ings—yet he can repeat those same 
charges and still get space in the papers, 
sometimes on the front page . . . very 
often in papers whose editors may know 
that this is old stuff, may know that 
none of it has been proved and much of 
it has been refuted, yet who feel that if 
a United States senator keeps on saying 
it, it would not be objective to refuse to 
print it.... 

The reader lays down his nickel .. . 
for the paper, in the belief that he is go- 
ing to find out what is going on in the 
world; and it does not seem to me that 
the newspaper is giving him his nickel’s 
worth if it only gives him what some- 
body says is going on in the world, with 
no hint as to whether what that some- 
body says is right or wrong. . . . 

. . . it makes a difference, a vast dif- 
ference, to the health of the republic 
whether what is on that front page is 
what is so . . . or only what somebody 
falsely alleges to be so.?? 


3. If a newspaper runs a story about 
a person’s being accused of something 
—whether it be a “legal” charge or an 
“extra-legal” one—the paper is bound 
by the rules of fairness to its readers 
and fair play to the accused person to 
follow the progress of the case until it 
is settled, one way or another. 

It’s not fair to keep the reader in the 
dark or hold him in suspense about a 


the University of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism by Elmer Davis, Nov. 3, 1951. 
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story he read the “beginning” of but 
never was allowed to read the “end” of. 
That’s incomplete reporting, for one 
thing. And the principle applies to 
“small” stories and “little” people as 
well as to “big” stories and people. 

If a person is acquitted—again, ei- 
ther “legally” or otherwise—then in all 
fairness to the person a story of the 
acquittal should be printed. It should be 
run on the front page if the original 
story ran there—not necessarily as long 
or with as big a headline as the original 
story, but with a headline strong 
enough to counteract, in part, the size 
of the earlier head. 


JOURNALISM 


4. The press should insist in edito- 
rial campaigns that governmental “in- 
vestigations” at whatever level—as they 
are now being conducted—be given no 
publicity until a formal and legal charge 
has been made against the accused per- 
son. In other words, until the person 
has been indicted by a grand jury. 

Even then, that is no sign the person 
is guilty. Indictments only indicate that 
the grand jury has found the evidence 
sufficient to warrant bringing the person 
to trial. When in doubt, grand juries 
indict and let the issue be determined 
in the courts. For that reason, newspa- 
pers shouldn’t plaster indictments over 
their front pages under big headlines. 
The time for such display is when the 
trial jury finds the person “guilty” or 
“not guilty.” British newspapers, of 
course, do not print details of pre-trial 
procedure, the purpose being to protect 
the “innocent.” After all, under British 
and American law, a man is presumed 
to be innocent until proven guilty. But 
do we always presume that in our news 
columns? 

Newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television stations could get together 
and refuse to be “stooges” for the inves- 
tigating committees in providing the 
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means of “punishment by publicity.” 
They could say: 

“All right, when your man is indict- 
ed, we'll print (or broadcast, or tele- 
cast) the story. We won’t give it much 
of a spread then, but when the case 
comes to trial, we'll print the details 
and the outcome.” 


5. As an alternative to not publi- 
cizing investigative hearings as they are 
now conducted, the press could carry 
on a campaign to get the procedures of 
investigation changed so that it would 
be fair to report the hearings. 

As Frank Coe said, let the commit- 
tee hear witnesses on behalf of the ac- 
cused, instead of only the prosecution 
witnesses as now. Let the accused or 
his counsel cross-examine the commit- 
tee’s witnesses, as is done in open court. 
In other words, make the hearings more 
like a regular trial—where both sides 
are given an even chance to be heard— 
and then it would be fair to print the 
proceedings. Then “public opinion” 
would have more facts with which to 
“judge.” 

Is there anything in the “law” that 
forbids investigative committees from 
following a more trial-like procedure? 
Representative Mundt told Mr. Coe that 
the House committee had “not made 
it a policy to cross-examine witnesses or 
to permit counsel to do so.” Why 
couldn’t that committee and other simi- 
lar ones make it a policy to do so, in 
the interests of arriving at the truth? 
Maybe some pressure from the press 
could persuade them to adopt such a 
policy of fairness. 

It is true that Congressional commit- 
tee hearings flush out “five percenters” 
and over-zealous lobbyists and assorted 
forms of corruption in government. 
Such “watch-dogging” is essential to 
clean government and is to be desired. 
But once the suspects are brought in 
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the open, they should be charged with 
something or turned over to govern- 
ment authorities for prosecution. If 
there are no laws covering such mis- 
chief, then laws should be passed by 
Congress to take care of the void in 
justice. 

6. The press should realize its own 
stake in the current “witch-hunt”—as 
pointed out earlier—and seek to stamp 
out any threat to freedom of expression 
each time it rears its un-American head. 
A press can be wholly free only in a 
society which is free to express its 
opinions on all issues. 


7. Finally, the press should try to 
awaken the American people to the far- 
reaching consequences of this “witch- 
hunt”—to the fact that their own basic 
freedoms are in danger, particularly 
their fundamental freedom as American 
citizens to express their views on all is- 
sues in all walks of life: political, so- 
cial, economic, educational, religious, 
scientific. Magazines such as the Satur- 
day Review, Harper’s, the Reporter and 
others are doing an excellent, persistent 
job in that respect. 


Newspapers can publicize this dan- 
ger by running news stories of what’s 
happening to free expression all over 
the country today, because of govern- 
mental encroachment and social pres- 
sure to “conform.” There are plenty of 
such stories sent over the press associ- 
ation wires these days, and many hap- 
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pening in the editor’s own backyard, if 
he’ll look a bit more closely—as the 
Rochester, N. Y., editor did, and as the 
New York Times does so notably. 

Newspapers also can publicize the 
dangers of “witch-hunting” on their edi- 
torial pages: either through reprints of 
articles on the subject from magazines 
—and there are numerous such articles 
these days—or with their own edito- 
rials. 

It is by enterprising publicity of this 
sort that the press can help make the 
American people more aware of the 
seriousness of the current witch-hunt 
and can replace the concept of “pun- 
ishment by publicity” with that of 
“freedom by publicity.” 

In so doing, they would be working 
toward the ideal expressed by a great 
champion of freedom, when he said: 

In the future days, which we seek to 

make secure, we look forward for a 

world founded upon four essential free- 

doms. 
The first is freedom of expression— 
everywhere in the world.?8 

An alternative type of world is the 
kind found in George Orwell’s 1984— 
where people lived in a constant atmos- 
phere of fear concerning what they said 
or did. 

The press should lead the fight for a 
free country and a free world. 


*8 From a speech by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to Congress, Jan. 6, 1941, which 
has come to be known as “The Four Freedoms” 
speech. 





“Newspapers are being made the executioners of sentences imposed by 
Congressional committees or, often, by mere individuals speaking under 
the immunity from suits for slander afforded by Congress. They are being 
made the executioners of sentences imposed without trial, without observ- 
ance of even the elements of due process—and commonly for conduct 
which the Constitution forbids the Congress to declare criminal.” —ALAN 
BaRTH, editorial writer for Washington Post, in address at 1952 AEJ con- 


vention. 








Communications’ "Prophets": 


Are They Any Good? 


BY WILSON L. TAYLOR* 





Reported here are the results of an exploratory experiment de- 
signed to test how well six “experts” could predict a public’s 
reaction to propaganda. The author conducted the experiment 
while an assistant professor of journalism at Tulane University. 
He is now on the research staff at Illinois. 





> MASS COMMUNICATIONS SWARMS 


with professional soothsayers, all of 
whom are popularly assumed to possess 
a dependable degree of foresight about 
how various publics will react to partic- 
ular topics handled in specific ways. 
These prophets are variously labeled as 
editors, reporters, editorialists, public- 


ity and public relations men, advertis- 
ing copy writers, propagandists and 
journalism teachers. The last are even 
supposed to instruct others in the art of 
prophecy. 

Despite (or perhaps partly because 
of) his own experience as a practicing 
newspaperman, public relations officer 
and teacher, the writer long has doubt- 
ed both the competency of “public 


*The writer wishes to thank the many persons 
—most of them faculty or staff members at Tu- 
lane University—whose cooperation made this 
study possible. He is particularly indebted to 
Melvin R. Marks, Ph.D., for his technical ad- 
vice and criticism. Dr. Marks now is employed 
as a psychologist by the Personnel Research Sec- 
tion, Adjutant General’s Office, Department of 
the Army. Any shortcomings in the article, how- 
ever, are to be attributed to the writer himself. 


Space limitations required the omission of 
many procedural details and of most of the or- 
iginal ‘“‘raw’’ data. The writer will welcome in- 
quiries from any reader who desires more infor- 
mation than is presented here. Address: Wilson 
L. Taylor, Institute of Communications Research, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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opinion experts” and the validity of the 
“principles of persuasion” they are sup- 
posed to apply. Recent presidential elec- 
tions certainly yielded no clear evidence 
of the traditional “power of the press.” 

The writer finally decided to try to 
resolve his doubts by experimental 
methods. After all, the only real meas- 
ure of a prophet’s accuracy is the de- 
gree to which actual events are ob- 
served to correspond with his forecasts 
about them. The exploratory study re- 
ported here is simply an attempt to ap- 
ply such a test. 

No claim is made that the findings 
are of general application. They apply 
strictly to the particular prophets, per- 
suasion materials and subjects actually 
used in the experiment. The extent to 
which generality may exist can be dem- 
onstrated only by future experiments 
designed for that purpose. 


PROCEDURE 

The specific purpose of this study 
was to measure and evaluate the accu- 
racy of six “experts” in predicting how 
various editorial-like “blurbs” would 
change the minds of students of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane 
University. Predictions were to be com- 
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pared with measurements of the atti- 
tude changes, overall and with each 
of two contrasting sponsors, which 
were associated with the propaganda 
pieces administered. 

Both predictions and changes were so 
intimately linked to the forms of propa- 
ganda used that these last will be de- 
scribed first. Then will follow the meth- 
od by which predictions were ob- 
tained, the way attitude changes were 
measured, certain remarks about the 
selection of population samples, and an 
account of the administration and con- 
trol of the experiment proper. 


Propaganda Folders 


All propaganda was administered in 
the form of printed folders prepared in 
two “dimensions” corresponding to the 
sponsors and the blurbs used. 


Sponsors—Two sponsors sharply dif- 
ferentiated in a single respect were de- 
sired. Fabricated were two imaginary 
national organizations, one of “physical, 
biological and social scientists,” the oth- 
er an “inter-faith” one of “Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews.” The purpose was 
to contrast the prestige influences of 
“science” and “religion” on relatively 
equal terms. 

Blurbs—The blurb dimension was 
one of direction and degree of effective- 
ness in modifying attitude either “for” 
or “against” the same proposal. Desired 
was an ordered series of five propaganda 
arguments separated as widely as pos- 
sible on the for-against continuum. The 
design sought to include the “most ef- 
fective” argument “for” the proposal, 
the “most effective against” it, a “neu- 
tral” one, and a “moderately for” and a 
“moderately against” between the mid- 
die and the two extremes. All blurbs 
dealt with the same topic, a plan for a 
World Police Force. This was defined as 
a powerful law enforcement agency to 
give thorough support to an interna- 
tional government representing cooper- 
ating nations and run by majority vote 
—a sort of United Nations without the 
“veto” and with its own enforcement 
facilities. 


The first step in obtaining the five 
blurbs was to write 13 of them, each 
from 600 to 700 words long, and try to 
make them cover the whole range from 
“most effective for” to “most effective 
against” the proposal. Material for com- 
posing them was drawn from United 
World Federalist literature, the results 
of a previous questionnaire given a num- 
ber of students, papers yielded by an 
advanced editorial writing course, the 
experimenter’s memory, and all else that 
came to hand. All blurbs, it was 
thought, had to reach minimum stand- 
ards of grammar and logical organiza- 
tion to seem acceptable for support by 
the “sponsors.” 

The second step was to mimeograph 
each blurb on a separate sheet, put the 
blurbs in random order, submit a set to 
each expert, and ask him to put them in 
series order from “most for” to “most 
against.” 

Those five blurbs which the consensus 
of experts rated as most widely sepa- 
rated on the for-against continuum were 
used in the experiment. 

Ten Varieties of Printed Folders—Ten 
different propaganda folders were pre- 
pared. Each folder presented one blurb 
supported by one sponsor, and each 
folder was for use with one group of 
students. All members of any group 
were to get duplicate copies of the same 
folder, and the average “change of 
mind” shown by the individuals of that 
group was considered the measure of 
that folder’s effectiveness. To produce 
folders as realistic as possible, they were 
printed in an attractive format on a 
good grade of book paper, then folded 
once to make four pages. The first page 
of every folder was devoted to a fore- 
word designed to win serious attention 
for the blurb printed on the two inside 
pages. The fourth page repeated the 
name of the sponsor being used. 

There were two almost identical ver- 
sions of that first page. One used the 
“scientific” sponsor’s name in the head- 
ing; it was accompanied by a fictitious 
New York address and was flanked by 
illustrations using popular scientific sym- 
bols. An imaginary “executive board 
president” was named in the signature. 
The “religious” version named the other 
sponsor, gave another New York ad- 
dress, was illustrated with Christ on the 
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Cross and the Ten Commandments, and 
was signed by another “board presi- 
dent.” A few small differences also ap- 
peared between the texts of the two 
versions. “Science” gave way to “reli- 
gion” in three different places and “sci- 
entific minds” was replaced by “spiritual 
leaders.” 


Experts and Their Predictions 


The “ideal” expert—for the student 
population and for the proposal with 
which the propaganda dealt—was de- 
fined as one who, because of his posi- 
tion, special interests and experience, 
“should have” dependable knowledge of 
(1) persuasion theory and practice, (2) 
the interests and rational level of the 
“average Tulane student,” and (3) the 
issues which the World Police Force 
proposal involves. 

Six “experts,” all of the Tulane fac- 
ulty or staff, were selected. Probably 
none fully met the ideal criteria, but all 
seemed to qualify thoroughly on the 
second point and at fairly high levels 


on the first and third. The main qualifi- 
cations of each, identified by the sym- 
bols which appear in Table 1, are sum- 
marized here. 


S: A professor of journalism whose 
courses included beginning and ad- 
vanced editorial writing, who had had 
some years of professional experience 
as a reporter and newspaper desk editor, 
and who had published a number of 
articles relating to the news and edi- 
torial policies of leading newspapers. 

Au: An experienced newspaperman 
and publicist employed in an important 
post in the university’s public relations 
Office. 

Mi: A teacher of advertising and 
marketing who was interested in the sort 
of research that tries to determine why 
one advertisement sells more goods than 
another. He had spent some years with 
advertising firms before becoming a pro- 
fessor. 

R: A political science professor who 
was teaching a course in public opinion 
and long had been interested in propos- 
als for an international government. 
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Ab: A political science instructor who 
was teaching courses in international 
law and government and who, from 
many classroom discussions, felt he 
knew how most students felt about is- 
sues relative to a World Police Force. 

F: A sociology professor whose Ph.D. 
dissertation had dealt with public opin- 
ion research. 


Experts were supplied with written 
instructions which defined the proposal 
(World Police Force) and directed 
them to rank all 13 blurbs “according 
to how effective you think each would 
be in persuading the ‘average under- 
graduate’ student of Tulane to embrace 
or reject” the plan “if each student 
were told that the piece he sees was 
sponsored jointly” by the fictitious “re- 
ligious” and “scientific” organizations. 

It should be noted that the experts 
were not asked to attempt to differenti- 
ate between the probable prestige ef- 
fects of the sponsors. They were to con- 
sider all blurbs as sponsored by both 
organizations, then consider only the 
differences between blurbs. 

The ranks given each blurb by all ex- 
perts were inspected to determine which 
blurbs came closest to falling in the five 
most separated of the 13 places from 
“most for” to “most against.” Each 
blurb’s total rankings were averaged, 
then the averages were matched with 
the desired place numbers, 1, 4, 7, 10 
and 13. Blurbs G, D, A, C and H, re- 
spectively, fell into those places, and 
their letter designations were changed 
to I (“most for”), II, III, IV and V 
(“most against”). (See Table 1.) 

Because only those blurbs used in 
folders eventually came to be associ- 
ated with attitude change scores, the 


1 Because there were only six experts, medians 
were considered more stable than means for 
matching. One tie occurred, however. It was re- 
solved by reference to means and ranges. Use 
of means alone chooses the same blurbs. 
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TABLE | 
Experts’ Rankings of Blurbs 
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Shown are ways experts ranked each blurb on a 13-place scale from “most effective for” 
to “most effective against” the World Police Force plan. Choices for Places 1, 4, 7, 10, 
and 13 were based on medians, means, and minimum ranges. A ranking was a prediction 
about the intensity and direction of a blurb’s effect in changing attitudes. 





evaluation of “prophetic competence” 
was based only on these five blurbs. 


Measuring Attitude Changes 


“Changes in attitude” were meas- 
ured by administration of two equiva- 
lent attitude tests, constructed and 
scored by the Likert method.? Form A 
was given before and Form B after ex- 
posure to propaganda. 

An average attitude change for each 
experimental group was computed from 
the observed differences between the 
A- and B-scores of each individual 
member who took both tests. Then, be- 
cause each group received a different 
propaganda folder, the group change 
score was considered a measure of the 


?This method is described at length in Public 
Opinion and the Individual, by Gardner Murphy 
and Rensis Likert, pp. 14-67, 281--291 (Harper, 
1938). Sixty statements were tried out on 123 
students. Analysis of the results identified those 
28 statements which best differentiated between 
those students who were “for” and those who 
were “against” World Police Force. Those 28 
Statements then were distributed equitably be- 
tween two test forms. 


effectiveness of its folder. Any folder’s 
influence, in turn, could be attributed 
to the influences of the particular blurb 
and the particular sponsor it repre- 
sented. 


More About Tests and Their Use— 
Each of the equivalent test forms con- 
tained 14 statements to which a student 
responded by underlining “strongly ap- 
prove,” “approve,” “undecided,” “dis- 
approve” or “strongly disapprove.” The 
five alternatives were weighted from 1 
to 5 (or from 5 to 1) points each, the 
largest value going to that response 
which the application of Likert’s “crite- 
rion of internal consistency” had shown 
was most in favor of World Police 
Force. The sum of the weightings of the 
chosen responses was the score of the 
test. 

Although the two tests contained dif- 
ferent items, both forms were designed 
to measure the same attitude level (to- 
ward World Police Force), and pre-ex- 
perimental tryouts had shown the test 
forms to be sufficiently well matched for 
the purpose at hand. It had been found 
that a group’s average score on Form A 
could be used to predict quite reliably 
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what its average score on Form B would 
be—when no change in attitude had 
taken place. Consequently, if a group’s 
observed score on Form B varied con- 
siderably from its expected score, it 
could be assumed that the difference 
(between observed and expected) was 
attributable to the influence of the prop- 
aganda which intervened between the 
test forms.® 

Both test forms were accompanied by 
identical introductory pages which de- 
fined World Police Force, asked each 
student to fill in code information 
(based on his birthdate, age and moth- 
er’s maiden name) which would “keep 
your identity secret” yet make “record- 
ing data” more convenient. The code in- 
formation made it possible to match the 
pairs of forms afterward, and to elimi- 
nate from consideration all those not 
paired. 

To Cancel Prior Opinion—It should 
be emphasized that no individual stu- 
dent was represented in his group’s 
change score unless he took both atti- 
tude tests. The purpose was to prevent 
prior opinions, whatever their levels, 
from contaminating results. Only change 
in attitude level, not the level itself, 
served as a measure of the influences of 
the blurbs and sponsors used. 


Selecting Groups of Students 


The choice of student subjects was 
dictated by the available supply, the 
aims of the experiment, and at least 
three conflicting needs: Maximum atti- 
tude change measures without contami- 
nation, enough students in every group 


* Preliminary use of the test forms yielded a 
“raw” reliability coefficient of .72 for 29 subjects. 
Application of the Guttman formula for the ‘“‘co- 
efficient of equivalency’—this is described in 
L. J. Cronbach’s Essentials of Psychological Test- 
ing, pp. 65-73 (Harper, 1949)—raised the figure 
to .83, which was considered reasonably high for 
so few statements and adequate for use with 
groups. These forms given in reverse order, B 
then A, to subjects, yielded .66 “raw’’ and .78 
“corrected.”” The A-minus-B score differences for 
the A-then-B and B-then-A orders, respectively, 
were 3.97 and 4.21 points. The difference, within 
each form order, was significant to the 1 percent 
confidence level, but differences between form or- 
ders were not significant. Because only one form 
order was needed for the experiment, the A-then- 
B one was chosen. 


to give results some chance of being 
statistically significant, and fair samples 
of the same “population” (samples 
which could be considered comparable 
with regard to their performance po- 
tentials on the World Police Force pro- 
posal). 

Because the period for propaganda 
exposure was so brief, the need for 
maximum attitude changes without con- 
tamination dominated the decision. 
Group size received secondary consid- 
eration. The sampling problem, how- 
ever, was all but left to a post-experi- 
mental test for homogeneity of vari- 
ance. 


“Simultaneous” Classes—Maximum 
and genuine reactions to the folders ap- 
peared to depend on the degree to which 
each folder seemed “the real thing.” It 
was desirable that students have no rea- 
son to suspect more than a coincidental 
relation between the attitude tests, ad- 
mittedly for some “local research pur- 
pose,” and the folders “from New 
York.” To avoid “tip offs,” each step in 
the experiment was to come casually 
and without warning. Further, to keep 
students in different experimental 
groups from “comparing notes” on any- 
thing more than Form A, only classes 
which met simultaneously were used.* 

Inquiry discovered the largest number 
of available classes whose instructors 
would cooperate met at 10 a.m. Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Monday 
and Wednesday sessions of the same 
week were chosen. It seemed entirely 
too artificial to administer Form A, a 
folder, then Form B, all in one period; 
yet the less time that elapsed between 
the two forms, the less chance there 
would be that world news events or 
other outside stimuli might cause atti- 
tude changes not attributable to the 
folders themselves. 

Size of Groups—Altogether, 15 Arts 
and Sciences classes, with a total enroll- 
ment of 507 students, were available. 
These classes were distributed as ration- 


* “Simultaneously” also avoided the problem 
of subject duplication; no student could appear 
in more than one of the classes used. 
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ally as possible between ten experimen- 
tal groups and one control group. The 
control group, not previously men- 
tioned in this account, needed to be a 
sizable one. By taking the attitude tests 
without intervening propaganda, that 
group would yield data which would re- 
check on the equivalence of the test 
forms, give an up-to-date value for com- 
puting expected performance on Form 
B from observed performance on Form 
A, and determine whether uncontrolled 
persuasive influences were operating in 
the two days between forms. 

Plans called for procuring at least 30 
pairs of individual scores for each of 
the ten folders. Of the ten experimental 
groups, six were made to correspond to 
the same number of classes, each of 
which was large enough to yield, poten- 
tially, more than the desired minimum 
of scores. Two more groups were made 
up by combining two small classes for 
each. The two remaining experimental 
groups were procured by splitting one 
large class in half; during propaganda 
exposure, those on opposite sides of the 
middle aisle received folders alike on 
the outside (same sponsor) but with 
different blurbs inside. The control 
group combined four classes. 

As it turned out, some students were 
absent either Monday or Wednesday, 
and the total number represented in the 
final data came to only 331. (This fig- 
ure included about 25 percent of all stu- 
dents registered in Arts and Sciences 
courses.) Fifty pairs of scores were pro- 
cured for the control group. The re- 
maining 281 students were distributed 
between experimental groups, the pairs 
per group ranging from 21 to 40. 

Sampling Problem—The necessity of 
using all available simultaneous classes 
precluded the possibility of choosing 
ones which could be considered similar 
in population by mere definition. It hap- 
pened that most of the classes used were 
ones classifying loosely as “social sci- 
ence,” but no similarity of class-year 
levels could be maintained—freshman, 
senior and in-between classes had to be 
included. Further, it was impossible to 
balance different factors against each 
other by any method of assigning fold- 
ers to groups. 

Fortunately, however, the results of a 
post-experimental test suggested that the 


obvious descriptive differences between 
many of the classes used were of no real 
importance to the experimental findings. 
Bartlett's test for homogeneity of vari- 
ance was applied to all Form A scores, 
then to all Form B scores. In neither 
case did the value of chi-square reach 
the 5 percent level of confidence, hence 
it was tenable to assume that the groups 
were fair samples of the same student 
population—at least in regard to their 
reactions to World Police Force propa- 
ganda. 


Running the Experiment Proper 


Because “simultaneous” classes were 
used, the experimenter had to depend 
on individual instructors to administer 
materials to most classes. To standard- 
ize the procedure for all classes, step- 
by-step directions were prepared and af- 
fixed to large envelopes into which ma- 
terials were sorted. Even suggested 
wordings for necessary announcements 
were supplied, and all instructors were 
warned to avoid probing questions and 
the expression of their own opinions. 


Giving the Test Forms—Form A was 
presented simply as part of a local re- 
search project in which “this class has 
been asked to cooperate.” Form B was 
introduced as a continuation, the project 
“seems to want a little more help.” 
Forms A and B, respectively, were ad- 
ministered in the last ten minutes of the 
Monday and Wednesday meetings. With 
regard to these tests, the procedure for 
experimental groups was identical to 
that for the control group. 

Exposure to Propaganda—The sever- 
est restriction on the design of this ex- 
periment was the fact that, from the 
first, only 20 to 25 minutes could be de- 
voted to actual exposure to the printed 
stimulus materials. . . . Experimental 
classes began Wednesday’s meetings 
with folders passed out with these 
words: “Here is some interesting mate- 
rial that has just come ia. It has been 
decided that all members of this class 
should be given a chance to read and 
understand it. . . . Tulane University is 
not sponsoring the point of view ex- 
pressed; you simply are being asked to 
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read this for whatever you think it is 
worth.” 

Each instructor read the folder’s fore- 
word aloud, then told his students that 
they had 20 minutes to read the ma- 
terial inside. He also asked them to 
summarize in writing—but anonymous- 
ly—what they considered the main 
points in the argument presented, then 
add whatever suggestions they could for 
extending “this line of argument even 
farther.” The reading aloud of the fore- 
word was intended to emphasize the 
name of the sponsor and focus the at- 
tention of students on the material 
handed them. The “summary” and ex- 
tend-the-argument tasks were set to in- 
tensify exposure to the blurb. 

When folders and written notes had 
been taken up, Form B was introduced 
“to fill up what little of the period is 
left.” When the Form B’s had been col- 
lected, each experimental class was 
thanked for cooperating and told that 
the folder was fictitious. (This final an- 
nouncement, which prevented the possi- 
bility of later retest, was the price cer- 
tain instructors exacted for their co- 
operation. They professed qualms about 
the fraudulent nature of the folders.) 5 


RESULTS 


Results relevant to this study are re- 
ported in four classes labeled “Change 
Data Findings,” “Agreement Between 
Experts,” “Tests of Prophetic Compe- 
tency” and “Empirical Findings.” Al- 
though the third class is the main one, 
it seems that the order in which the 
classes are listed is best for intelligible 
presentation. Most of the data these 
classes involve are assembled in Table 
2. 


Change Data Findings 


Mean attitude changes computed for 
each of the 10 experimental groups 
(that is, for the 10 folders) are shown 


5It is interesting to note that, without known 
exception, all students were successfully “fooled” 
by the propaganda folders. Several instructors 
questioned their classes just before dismissal. 
None reported finding a student who claimed to 
have doubted the authenticity of the folder he 
had read. 
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in the Science and Religion columns in 
the upper left portion of Table 2. Each 
of these change values is related by its 
position to one blurb and one sponsor. 
The neighboring Overall change column 
combines the results in the two columns 
associated with different sponsors and 
reports the average attitude change for 
each blurb, the sponsors taken together. 
It is this Overall series which experts 
sought to predict. 

A positive change value indicates 
change in the direction of a more “for” 
attitude toward World Police Force; a 
negative value shows change in the 
“against” direction.® 

The following results were among 
those yielded by analysis of the attitude 
change data: 


a. The five blurbs (sponsors taken 
together) did exhibit, to above a moder- 
ately significant 5 percent level of confi- 
dence, differential influences on attitude 
—this despite the time limitations on 
propaganda exposure and the many pos- 
sibilities for data contamination. (Com- 
puted by analysis of covariance, double 
classification.) Separate analyses (co- 
variance, simple classification) of the 
change series separately associated with 
each sponsor showed that Religious 
prestige contributed more than Scien- 
tific prestige to the Overall significance 
reported above. 

b. Blurb I’s measure of influence, 
2.75 points, was very significantly dif- 
ferent from Blurb IV’s —1.41 (to above 
the 1 percent level) and moderately 


* Positive and negative change scores were de- 
termined by reference to the performance of the 
control group, which received no propaganda. 
Analysis of the control data indicated that the 
value of A-minus-B was 4.26 points; that is, a 
group’s average expected score on Form B 
would be 4.26 less than its score on Form A if 
the level of attitude were left unchanged. The 
expected score thus computed was taken as zero. 
The coefficient of equivalency between the test 
forms was found to be .87 (the “raw” reliability 
was .77). The new A-minus-B value of 4.26 was 
not significantly different from the original 3.97 
points, and there was no other evidence that un- 
controlled stimuli had influenced attitude between 
the administration of test forms during the ex- 
periment. 
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TABLE 2 
Correlation of Changes and Predictions 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 


Classes of Findings By Individual Experts 
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(df) (3) (3) 

Prophetic Competency: 
Predictions r 616 .691 
& Overall a -124 = .087 

Empirical Findings: 

Predictions r -790 862 
& Science P 045 = =.021 
Predictions r 398 458 
& Religion P 247 211 
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542 
.163 


847 
.025 
.253 
337 


3) @) @) @) (2) 


331 86.5420 = S76 SST Ss .586* 
170 =.163) 6.145.134 = .022 


838 .819 .875 .844 .841* 
028 .034 .018 .026 .00005 
244 276 8.284 8.336) = .321* 
343 323 318 285 255 


This table shows the correlations between seven series of predictions, about the for- 
against effectiveness order of the five blurbs used in folders, and three series of observed 
attitude change scores. The “composite” data at lower right shows the probabilities 
which result if the six experts’ predictions are considered as a group instead of singly. 





*Estimated average of Individual r’s; by mean of z’-transformation equivalents. 


significantly different (to above the 5 
percent level) from Blurb II's .21. 


Agreement Between Experts 


The degree to which the predictions 
of experts agreed with each other was 
demonstrated in several different ways. 


a. The series order in which each ex- 
pert ranked the original 13 blurbs (Ta- 
ble 1) was compared with the series 
order of every other expert by computa- 
tion of all possible rank-difference cor- 
relation coefficients. Values of the 15 
coefficients ranged from .75 to .95, and 
they averaged (by use of the “z-trans- 
formation”) .88. Evaluation with 11 de- 
grees of freedom showed that even the 


smallest of these coefficients was signifi- 


cant to above the 1 percent level of 
confidence. 


b. Table 2 shows how all experts 
agreed on the relative rankings of the 
five blurbs chosen by consensus for 
folder use. Every expert, for example, 
rated Blurb I as more “for” (with a 
smaller number) than Blurb II. 


c. Further evidence of the similarity 
of expert predictions is shown in the 
lower half of Table 2, where data for 
the two “classes of results” not yet de- 
scribed are entered. In the three sets of 
comparisons between predictions and 
observed changes, no expert’s five-blurb 
prediction series did significantly “bet- 
ter” or “worse” than any other expert’s. 
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Tests of Prophetic Competency 


Each of the five blurbs used in fold- 
ers was, in effect, scored by two differ- 
ent methods: Experts predicted the 
probable effectiveness of each when 
they rank ordered the original 13 
blurbs; the experiment yielded compar- 
ative attitude change values for each. 

If the experts were accurate in their 
predictions—and if the experiment 
were properly conducted—then every 
series of predictions for the blurbs, 
taken in order from I to V, should cor- 
respond closely with the series of Over- 
all attitude changes, taken in the same 
order. 

The degrees of correspondence be- 
tween Overall changes and the seven 
columns of prediction rankings (the 
median one and that of each expert) 
were computed as product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients.’ Then the correla- 
tion levels attained by all the experts 
were considered as a group to yield a 
“composite” result. The findings ob- 
tained are entered horizontally just be- 
low the center of Table 2. The depend- 
ability of each coefficient, “r,” is indi- 
cated by the “P” which accompanies it.* 

No individual expert’s prediction se- 
ries correlated significantly with Over- 
all changes. The r’s, which ranged from 
53 to .69, were from 28% to 48% 
“righter than wrong,” but a blind 
chance guess on a series only five en- 


TOnly “product-moment” analysis was consid- 
ered applicable to the data here. The fewness and 
the uneven spacing of the correlated series of 
scores seemed to preclude the “rank difference” 
method as being too likely to distort results; such 
“rounding off’ in the overall change series, for 
example, would have equated these intervals— 
1.86, .11, .57, and 1.62. All coefficients were posi- 
tive despite the apparently negative relation be- 
tween predictions and changes. In any predictions 
series, the smallest number was “most for”; in 
any change series, the largest was “‘most for.” 
This difference in direction of progression was 
taken care of simply by reversing the sign of the 
coefficient straightforward computation yielded. 

§P is another way of expressing a percentage 
level of confidence. The “5% level” and a “P of 
.05”” mean the same. 
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tries long could have yielded equally 
good results between 9 percent and 17 
percent of the time. 

It was less likely, however, that all 
six experts would guess that well simul- 
taneously. Taken together as a group, 
the predictions were found correlated 
with Overall to a moderately significant 
(S percent) level of confidence.® 

Another comparison, not based on 
correlational computations, is pertinent 
to this class of findings. All experts 
agreed that Blurb I would be the “most 
effective for” of the five blurbs used, 
and the change data supported that pre- 
diction. However, all experts also 
agreed that Blurb V would prove “most 
effective against”; in the Overall change 
series, this blurb turned out to be sec- 
ond-most “for” instead! 
Empirical Findings 

Results in this class cannot be inter- 
preted in terms of competency because 
experts were not asked to differentiate 
between prestige influences. For the 
sake of exploration, however, the same 
computations used in assessing compe- 
tency also were performed for the 
change series associated separately with 
each sponsor. Then the difference be- 
tween the two sets of correlations also 
was evaluated. 


a. Correlation of Predictions with Reli- 
gious changes. 

(1) No individual expert's predic- 

tion series correlated significant- 
ly with the Religious change 
series. 
Expert predictions, taken as a 
group, also failed to correlate 
significantly with Religious 
changes. 


(2) 


*The dependability of each individual r was 
evaluated as a small-sample ¢, then the P for 
each tf was determined by interpolation in “Stu- 
dent’s” table (with n’ = 5). The formula used for 
finding ¢ is written: ¢ — rV/n-2 / V/1-r7. “Com- 
posite” P’s, for evaluating the estimated average 
r for experts considered as a group, were com- 
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b. Correlation of Predictions with Sci- 
entific changes. 

(1) Every individual expert’s pre- 

diction series correlated to a 
moderately significant level of 
confidence (5 percent) with the 
Scientific change series. 
Expert predictions, taken as a 
group, correlated to an extreme- 
ly significant level of confidence 
(.005 percent) with Scientific 
changes. 

c. The apparently great contrast be- 
tween the results of the foregoing 
comparisons was found to constitute 
a very significant difference (to 
above the 1 percent level of confi- 
dence) by application of a non-para- 
metric test.1° This finding suggested 
that Science “supported” and Reli- 
gion “rejected” the predictions of the 
experts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The performances of all experts 
were similar. In their predictions about 
the probable for-against effectiveness of 
the original 13 blurbs, they agreed very 
well; rank-difference intercorrelations 
between the rating series of all experts, 
taken two at a time, were highly signifi- 
cant. They all agreed on the relative 
order of the five blurbs used in folders. 
Further, no expert proved to be signifi- 
cantly better or worse than any other as 
a prophet. 

2. Prophetic competency ranged 
from “poor” to “fair.” As an individual, 
no expert proved to be a dependable 
prophet of what he sought to predict— 
the relative effectiveness of the blurbs, 


puted by Lindquist’s method for combining P’s 
to find a “‘composite chi-square” which then is 
evaluated with 2 degrees of freedom for each 
individual P put in. The combination of six P’s 
allowed the chi-square values to be evaluated 
with 12 degrees of freedom although individual 
P’s, each based on five pairs of measures, could 
be allowed only 3 each. Discrete P-values for 
the composite chi-squares were found by interpo- 
lation in Elderton’s table for goodness to fit. 

LL. Festinger, “The Significance of Difference 
Between Means Without Reference to the Fre- 
quency Distribution Function,” Psychometrika, 
11:97-105 (1946). 
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sponsors taken together. Every expert 
was thoroughly mistaken on Blurb V. 
Taken as a group, however, the ex- 
perts’ predictions about Overall attitude 
changes achieved “moderate  signifi- 
cance.” 

3. Empirically, Science was found 
to “support” and Religion to “reject” 
the predictions of the experts. Every ex- 
pert’s series of predictions correlated to 
a moderately significant degree with the 
series of attitude change measures asso- 
ciated with the Scientific sponsor. Con- 
sidered as a group, the predictions cor- 
related “extremely significantly” with 
Scientific changes. The correlations be- 
tween predictions and _ Religious 
changes, however, failed to reach sig- 
nificance even when all predictions 
were considered together. The differ- 
ence between these performances was 
found to be highly significant. 

4. The blurbs used proved to be dif- 
ferentially effective, despite the short 
period of exposure to propaganda, in 
modifying attitudes—this to a moder- 
ately significant level of confidence. 
Blurb I’s influence was shown to be sig- 
nificantly more “for” World Police 
Force than the influences of Blurbs IV 
and II. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing conclusions depend on 
the validity of at least two unproved as- 
sumptions: (1) That the observed net 
changes which accompanied exposure 
of students to propaganda folders were 
reliable measures of real attitude 
changes truly attributable to the influ- 
ences of those folders; (2) that an ex- 
pert’s competency as a prophet may be 
gauged dependably by the degree to 
which his predictive rankings are found 
to correlate with Overall attitude 
change measures. 

Both assumptions, it seems, can best 
be tested by new and improved experi- 
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ments. Meanwhile no general conclu- 
sions should be drawn from the results 
of this study; only hypotheses for fur- 
ther research are in order. There is no 
reason to think that the findings can be 
extended from students to the general 
public, from Tulane to all universities, 
from the six “experts” to all propa- 
ganda experts or from the World Po- 
lice Force proposal to all proposals. 
Even the specific findings with regard to 
the particular “experts,” students, topic 
and prestige influences used here are 
far from established by this exploratory 
study. 

A subsequent experiment would be 
better if it used more students, more 
blurbs, more experts or more closely 
matched attitude tests. There is no thor- 
oughly adequate way of correcting for 
chance results with so few pairs of cor- 
related scores—and over-correction 
may throw valuable results away. Fur- 
ther, a statistically sounder method of 
securing prediction scores would im- 
prove matters; there is no wholly ac- 
ceptable method of determining the 
“standard error” of a distribution of 
rankings, and a theoretically valid 
measure of that “error” is desirable for 
precise results. 

At least this experiment has one 
thing in common with good exploratory 
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studies: It raises more questions than it 
answers. 


What is the explanation for the find- 
ing that prediction-Religion and predic- 
tion-Science relations were so different? 

What happened with regard to Blurb 
Vv? 


Do we have at hand a method where- 
by the best of a number of arguments 
for persuading a population can be cho- 
sen by administering them to a sample 
of that population? 

Could one begin to reveal dependable 
persuasion principles by using both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful propagandists 
as “experts,” identifying points of dis- 
agreement between them, and checking 
the predictions by experimental means? 


Dependable principles for making 
their decisions may have been what the 
“experts” in this experiment lacked. 
Again one is reminded of Blurb V, the 
performance of which branded all ex- 
perts wrong. It seems that the experts 
were agreeing among themselves very 
well, but on what? And why? One sus- 
pects they all were using similar criteria 
to arrive at predictions, but that those 
criteria were faulty or inadequate. 

It seems fair to say that, until they 
are tested and established, one has the 
right to be suspicious of all the un- 
proved rules-of-thumb so authorita- 
tively pronounced by those who “should 
know” but may not. 





“One of the conclusions very generally agreed upon by writers in the 
field [sociology] is the conclusion that the most powerful, if not the all im- 
portant factor in influencing public opinion, and consequently the votes of 
a community, is a newspaper. A survey of opinions on this subject (they are 
stated not as opinions but as established facts) yields a great number of 
emphatic and unqualified statements to this effect. . . . In nearly every 
case of such pronouncement, the author makes no reference to the data, if 
any, on which he bases his statements. There is good reason for this. So far 
as the present writer has been able to discover there are no scientific data 
on the subject. The most that can be found is a considerable number of 
opinions, many of them eloquently expressed. But brilliant style and great 
learning will not permanently serve as a substitute for data.”—-GEORGE A. 
LUNDBERG, in Social Forces, June 1926. 











A Management Audit 
Of the Cincinnati Enquirer 


BY DENNIS J. LYNDS 


Publication of a four-year study by the American Institute of 
Management comes as a historic newspaper is transferred from 
trustee to employee-community ownership. Mr. Lynds, who sum- 
marizes the audit here, is editor of the AIM’s monthly publica- 
tion, the Corporate Director. 





Y@ AFTER MANY YEARS OF OPERATION 
under trustee ownership, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, one of the country’s leading 
newspapers, is now entering a new 
phase of its history: employee-commu- 
nity ownership. Originally asked to ex- 
amine the Enquirer in 1948, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management, a non- 
profit foundation for the study and im- 
provement of management, has made a 
continuing study of the paper ever 
since. Precisely at the moment of trans- 
ition from trustee to employee owner- 
ship, the AIM has made its final ap- 
praisal, the Management Audit. 

A public Management Audit con- 
ducted by the American Institute of 
Management involves 10 categories of 
analysis. The results of these studies, by 
divisions, as applied to the Enquirer, 
are summarized in Table 1. 

To obtain a basic body of data, iden- 
tical for all companies, the Institute has 
a list of 301 questions which the com- 
pany is asked to answer. With this as a 
beginning, outside data are checked; 
suppliers, dealers, competitors are con- 
tacted; personal visits are made to the 
plant and executive offices; credit 
ratings are analyzed. All this informa- 
tion is weighed, along with the answers 


to the 301 questions, in determining 
how the company measures up to the 
Institute’s standards. 


TABLE | 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Management Evaluation Table 





Category 

Minimum 
Rating for 
Excellence 





s 


Economic Function... 


we 
~ 
wv 


Corporate Structure .. 


Health of Earnings 
Growth 


Fairness to Stock- 
holders 


Research and Develop- 


450 


525 


$25 
675 
825 
975 
1050 
1800 


7500 


Directorate Analysis.. 900 
Fiscal Policies 

Production Efficiency . 1300 
Sales Vigor 


1100 
1300 
2050 


5850 


Executive Evaluation . 2400 


Total Points 10,000 





*It was impossible to score these categories 
since the Enquirer was not operating as a free- 
agent under direction of its management, but un- 
der trustee control. 
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It is plain that the total point score 
accorded the six categories rated— 
5,850 compared with an optimum total 
of 6,600—is 89 percent of optimum 
which is considerably better than the 
75-percent ratio required in all ten cat- 
egories necessary to merit a rating of 
Management Excellence. 

The Enquirer now has a daily circu- 
lation of 183,300. As the only morning 
paper in a city of nearly 500,000, its 
social and economic function is hardly 
open to question. An independent pa- 
per, it has great local vitality and high 
national prestige. 

The Enquirer also publishes Cincin- 
nati’s only Sunday paper, with a net 
paid circulation of 269,883. In essence 
this circulation represents complete sat- 
uration—nearly one Sunday newspaper 
for each home in its territory. 

When the American Security and 
Trust Company announced that it had 
signed a contract for the sale of the 
Enquirer to the rival Cincinnati Times- 
Star, the employees of the Enquirer 
submitted a counter bid of $7.6 million. 
On June 6, 1952 the sale was made to 
the employees. The actual cash was put 
up by the Portsmouth Steel Corpora- 
tion, which holds notes for $7.6 million 
to be paid off by bond and stock issues. 

Another significant recent change on 
the Enquirer was the appointment of an 
assistant publisher. The post was filled 
by Eugene S. Duffield, whose job be- 
fore the sale was primarily that of con- 
tact man between the trustee and the 
management. As executive vice presi- 
dent and assistant publisher in the new 
corporation, he will be one ef the two 
top executives. 

This is the only major change in the 
paper’s corporate structure. Otherwise, 
there are six department heads who re- 
port through the assistant publisher to 
the publisher. Outstanding is the circu- 
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TABLE 2 


Comparative Net Incomes of the 
Enquirer and the Times-Star 





3 
> 


Approx. Net Income 
# | Cincinnati Enquirer 
if there had been 


Net Income 
the Cincinnati 
Enquirer 
(before taxes) 
deduction of 
Federal Corp. 
taxes (estimated) 
Cincinnati 
Times-Star 
after Federal 
Corp. Taxes* 





a | Net Income 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


$ 344,510 
953,011 
1,212,256 
1,290,349 
867,307 
1,168,290 
832,703 
509,507 


oo 
nN 


bs 
228,722 
286,092 
309,659 
537,730 
724,340 
516,275 
315,894 
1950 544,900 321,491 131,906 
1951 822,548 411,274 134,900 


*Includes income from other operations, such 
as radio and television, etc. 


N 
~ 
oo 
x“ 
oS 
oO 
‘© 


395,788 
321,833 
345,424 
583,555 
740,965 
453,804 
182,945 





lation department, which in the AIM’s 
estimate is better operated than any 
other department. 

The advertising and editorial depart- 
ments are handled capably, if not with 
as much imagination as might be de- 
sired. Both departments are headed by 
men with long service on the paper. 

In the production and business de- 
partments, lack of coordination has 
made them in the past the weakest sec- 
tions of the Enquirer’s corporate struc- 
ture. Definite harm has been done, in 
particular, by poor handling of labor 
problems. 


YW THE INSTITUTE THINKS THAT IM- 
provements are called for, and that 
each department tends to act far too 
independently. Nevertheless, the essen- 
tials of the Enquirer’s corporate struc- 
ture are sound. 

The Enquirer has earned a net profit 
every year since its inception. Never- 
theless, its health of earnings is difficult 
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to measure since no provision has been 
made in the past for federal taxes on 
income. This is because the paper was 
not a taxable entity under trust owner- 
ship. The net income of the Enquirer, 
if there had been a deduction of fed- 
eral taxes, is estimated and compared 
to that of the Times-Star in Table 2. 
The sharp tapering-off after 1947 
may be attributed in part to an increase 
in normal labor costs and the increase 
in the cost of newsprint, which jumped 
from an average of $88.50 a ton in 
1947 to an average of $107.00 a ton in 


TABLE 3 


Percent Variation 
Total Annual Advertising Linage 
1928—100%, 





& Times-Star 
(Combined) 


a 
S 
3 
= 
> 
& 
<s) 


Evening Post 
Cincinnati 
Newspapers) 
52 Cities Media 
Records, Inc. 
(National 


(All 


City of 





1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


ie S& | Sample) 


© Se 
NAS 
COR 
se 
° 
YS 


84.3 
65.4 
60.2 
65.2 
69.6 
74.9 
77.0 
66.0 
69.2 
72.5 
76.6 
69.0 
76.4 
81.5 
79.9 
100.1 
115.3 
130.3 
129.5 
1950 136.1 135.4 
1951 133.0 137.5 


Source: Calculated from Media Records 


—_— 
Qe2eses 
freer 
Aw oo 


59.1 


nn 
bday 
Nae 


76.6 
78.2 
68.0 
69.0 
70.4 
72.9 
68.9 
77.5 
73.5 
77.2 
96.0 
111.4 
125.6 
127.7 
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1951. Since the Enquirer uses news- 
print at the rate of 25,000 tons per 
year, this increase cost the paper nearly 
half a million dollars in 1951. Recently 
purchased at $117.00, newsprint now 
has advanced another $10 a ton. This 
may make further inroads into earn- 
ings. 

To counterbalance unfavorable cost 
trends, a remarkable achievement has 
been recorded by the newspaper—the 
increasing of advertising linage on a 
rate basis which permitted gross income 
per line to increase also. Table 3 shows 
the steady increase in advertising linage 
maintained by the Enquirer since 1942. 
It also shows the favorable position of 
the Enquirer in relation to its competi- 
tors and the national average. 

Even with a substantial tapering-off, 
a projection of the paper’s trend line for 
the next five years would indicate in- 
creased advertising linage and income. 


YW THE EARNINGS OF THE ENQUIRER 
would have been larger in recent years 
had the enterprise been better financed 
as a corporate entity. All profits of the 
newspaper, plus amounts provided an- 
nually from the depreciation and amor- 
tization accounts, were required under 
terms of the will to be paid to the trus- 
tees of the McLean estate. Funds pro- 
vided by operations were not retained 
in the business to be used for expansion 
and replacement or purchase of new 
equipment. 

The net amount of capital contrib- 
uted by the estate as of December 31, 
1948 was slightly in excess of $500,000. 
With this the management was expect- 
ed to operate a business enjoying a 
gross volume in excess of $8,000,000 
annually. The small reserves permitted 
to be retained by the Enquirer were en- 
tirely inadequate, resulting in such situ- 
ations as occurred two years ago when 
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TABLE 4 


Growth of Enquirer's Revenue, 
1939-51 


Gross 
Revenue 





Year Ended 


Operating Costs 
December 31 ~ 


and Expenses 





1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 


$10,540,079 
9,724,381 
8,770,685 
8,040,794 
7,211,420 
5,856,058 
4,922,463 
4,669,947 
4,303,662 
3,614,514 
3,582,291 
3,441,372 
3,294,832 


$9,787,007 
9,195,648 
8,273,862 
7,226,143 
6,064,435 
5,011,275 
3,648,821 
3,461,266 
3,353,746 
3,272,656 
3,360,488 
3,241,367 
3,228,990 





the newspaper had to borrow $50,000 
locally for approximately 30 days in 
order to purchase newsprint. 

Table 4 shows the growth the busi- 
ness has made in the thirteen year pe- 
riod ending in December 1951. 

The Enquirer’s contract for national 
advertising representation is based on a 
rate of 10 percent, whereas the Institute 
has been informed that the going rate 
for most representation of this type is 6 
percent. Renegotiation of this contract 
upon expiration (January 1954) or an 
entirely new contract with another firm, 
therefore, could effect savings up to 
$60,000 annually. 

Use of the American Weekly in the 
Sunday edition costs an estimated $50,- 
000 annually. This might be cut mate- 
rially with a new contract based on the 
Weekly’s obvious desire to retain repre- 
sentation in the Cincinnati market, or 
by the establishment of the Enquirer’s 
Own gravure supplement. 

Comparative operational figures for 
the years 1950 and 1951 indicate that 
operating profit increased approximate- 
ly $278,000 for that period. This was 
largely due to higher advertising reve- 


nues. The percent of operating income 
from advertising rose from 65.13 per- 
cent in 1950 to 67.90 percent in 1951. 


YW ALTHOUGH MOST OF THE PAPER’S 
earning went directly to the estate, con- 
siderable research and development has 
been done in recent years, particularly 
in streamlining the format and improv- 
ing the readability. Open rule columns, 
the elimination of “jumps,” the scrap- 
ping of “banks,” and the consolidation 
of heads nearer the top of the column, 
are believed to have played an impor- 
tant part in the increased circulation of 
the paper. Nevertheless, the Enquirer 
has remained a paper with strongly 
conservative makeup. The changes have 
been selective rather than sweeping. 

To get reader reactions to innova- 
tions, and to provide a basis for future 
research, reader surveys are conducted 
regularly. Emphasis has been placed re- 
cently on making the paper more inter- 
esting to women, since the management 
thinks that in Cincinnati the morning 
paper is read largely by women. 

While the dead hand of trustee own- 
ership has hurt the Enquirer in almost 
all its operations, nowhere has the 
handicap been more obvious than in the 
paper’s fiscal policies. With the possible 
exception of credit clearing for classi- 
fied advertising, the lower-level finan- 
cial matters have been well handled, but 
the same is not true for top-level poli- 
cies. 

Purchase of newsprint in particular 
has been hamstrung. Curtailment of 
circulation in outlying areas, while 
caused partly by advertising policy, also 
was due to the trustee’s apparent reluc- 
‘ance to meet the increased cost of 
newsprint needed for expansion. 

Paper inventory is valued by the En- 
quirer at lot costs, although the replace- 
ment cost has varied depending on the 
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source of supply. Because insufficient 
inventory has been kept, considerable 
gray-market newsprint has been bought 
in the past at a significant increase in 
price. The result was that the average 
lot cost of inventory recorded last year 
was some 14 percent in excess of the 
unit cost from the paper’s regular sup- 
pliers. 

Production could attain the paper’s 
next goal—to increase daily circulation 
to match Sunday circulation—with ex- 
isting plant facilities, although some 
burden would be felt. Already addi- 
tional advertising has necessitated in- 
creases in the size of both daily and 
Sunday editions. In itself this presented 
a production problem which has been 
capably handled. 

But there still is a problem of pro- 
duction. In 1951 some $160,000 was 
budgeted for composing room modern- 
ization during 1952. The purchase of 
the paper by the employees has fore- 
stalled this expenditure for the time be- 
ing. The fact remains, therefore, that 
some of the Enquirer’s composing room 
equipment is of World War I vintage. 

However, the principal advantage of 
new machines is their ability to set fast- 
er, and this is negated by the fact that 
every single machine in the existing 
composing room is capable of produc- 
ing more lines per hour than present 
union regulations permit. Thus the ma- 
chines, while old, are not obsolete. 

Adequate maintenance has much to 
do with the efficiency of a composing 
room and the Enquirer’s 42 Intertypes 
and 5 assorted Monotypes have re- 
ceived expert treatment at all times. 
The paper is equipped to receive tele- 
typesetter service. 

It is estimated that, under employee 
management, modernization of the 
composing room need not be under- 
taken for the next five years. The cost 
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may then be spread over a longer pe- 
riod than one year. 


Wt MANAGEMENT HAS INVESTED $150,- 
000 in a warehouse for paper storage. 
Since this warehouse is not convenient- 
ly located, it costs the Enquirer about 
$50,000 a year to transport paper from 
warehouse to plant. A consolidation of 
the Enquirer’s operations upon expira- 
tion of the present plant lease in 1956 
would be helpful. Annual rent on the 
plant building alone amounts to $170,- 
000. 

Improvement of production by a gen- 
eral sharpening of editorial department 
operation, particularly when it comes to 
covering late local news and meeting 
deadlines, would help to increase circu- 
lation, upon which production is now 
contingent. At times, when the paper is 
an hour late coming off the press, the 
situation at the point of distribution be- 
comes aggravated. 

An overhaul of the accounting de- 
partment, particularly in its relationship 
to the classified advertising department, 
would be worth management’s consid- 
eration. Installation of IBM equipment, 
using the operation of the Miami Her- 
ald as a model, has been recommended. 
The main reason for the success of the 
Miami Herald’s operation is the rapid 
follow-through all along the production 
line. No part of the organization is per- 
mitted to slow the stream of copy from 
its arrival in the ad department to its 
destination in the form. The Enquirer 
would do well to consider streamlining 
this phase of its production. 

Comparative circulation figures for 
Cincinnati’s three papers (Table 5) 
show that the daily Enquirer has tripled 
its circulation from 1926 through 1951. 
During the same period the competing 
papers have lost circulation. 

The Sunday edition of the Enquirer, 
alone in the field, increased circulation 
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TABLE 5 
Circulation of Cincinnati Newspapers Since 1926 





Date Post 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
Times-Star Daily Sunday 





March 31, 1926 192,464 © 
¥ ae, 209,925 
1928 207,602 
1929 197,151 
1930 197,021 
1931 184,289 
1932 179,884 
1933 164,852 
1934 163,246 
1935 165,333 
1936 166,913 
1937 169,694 
1938 158,095 
1939 150,976 
1940 148,503 
1941 152,891 
1942 156,013 
1943 154,924 
1944 147,828 
1945 147,765 
1946 152,195 
1947 155,359 
1948 153,412 
1949 153,942 
1950 151,669 
1951 151,009 
1952 154,356 


149,761 62,931 169,434 
150,862 68,102 173,228 
163,245 70,253 180,324 
161,603 73,519 184,000 
158,241 71,804 183,384 
158,268 90,334 188,183 
161,538 94,608 184,082 
154,873 83,580 171,362 
158,567 80,510 173,309 
167,713 86,273 177,341 
172,276 96,997 186,294 
171,580 116,432 197,680 
162,831 113,994 200,910 
153,182 110,998 197,804 
153,675 117,378 201,185 
154,908 120,572 206,538 
157,977 127,275 215,524 
157,096 129,014 220,372 
151,409 125,115 211,478 
152,080 130,228 203,717 
155,092 139,274 214,473 
158,641 160,061 236,170 
156,726 165,866 235,352 
156,610 172,057 246,166 
153,012 176,582 265,802 
151,255 185,033 273,675 
150,224 183,300 269,883 





from 168,434 in 1926 to 269,883 in 
1952. Additional Sunday circulation 
can be gained only by extension to 
points so distant from Cincinnati as to 
negate any possible advantage to local 
advertisers. 

Advertising gains have been made 
continuously by the Enquirer to the 
point where income from advertising, 
as already noted, now represents ap- 
proximately 68 percent of the paper’s 
operating income. In the years when 
newsprint was frozen, linage was allo- 
cated between the daily and Sunday is- 
sues as well as between advertising 
classifications. More newsprint and 
space were provided for the daily edi- 
tion by the restriction of Sunday circu- 


lation. General and classified linage 
were increased through the curtailment 
of retail advertising. The success of 
these policies resulted in the sound po- 
sition of advertising leadership which 
the Enquirer holds over its competition. 

Total advertising linage in the En- 
quirer increased from 11,446,359 lines 
in 1941 to 26,643,871 lines in 1950. 
Translated in terms of dollars this rep- 
resents a gain in advertising gross reve- 
nue from $2,155,000 in 1941 to $6,- 
287,526 in 1950. In addition, a per- 
centage comparison of advertising and 
circulation increases for the daily En- 
quirer shows an unusually steady and 
healthy increase. 
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TABLE 6 
Age and Length of Service of Enquirer's Executives 





Name Office or position 


Years 
Service 





R. Ferger 

E. Duffield 
J. Ratliff 

F. Barnes 

C. Staab 

S. Ferger 

H. Rindsberg 
A. Wiley 

E. Boyd 


President and Publisher 


Treasurer 
Circulation Director 
Advertising Director 
Production Manager 
Business Manager 
Managing Editor 


Average 


24 


Executive Vice-President and Assistant Publisher 2 
Vice-President and Secretary 


14 
10 
22 
25 
22 
25 
36 


20 





The average age of the paper’s exec- 
utive officers is 51, the average length 
of service is 20 years. (See Table 6.) 
With the exception of publisher Ferger, 
who was absent from 1933 to 1940, the 
years of service of these men have been 
continuous. While some improvements 
could be made, these executives form, 
on the whole, a capable team. 

The one criticism expressed in evalu- 
ation of the paper’s executives is the 
gap between policy and control. While 
the two top executives—Ferger and 
Duffield—tend to complement each 
other, they are too far removed from 
their major sub-executives. Appoint- 
ment of a general manager for the pa- 
per would provide a solution to the gap 


between policy making and execution. 
The establishment of an executive com- 
mittee also would help in streamlining 
operations. 

Rearrangement of work schedules 
and other details of improved operation 
that were impossible under estate own- 
ership could now be made effective. 

The generally high quality of person- 
nel throughout the paper, coupled with 
the opportunities known to exist, is 
convincing evidence that the Enquirer, 
under employee-community ownership, 
should be able during the next three 
years to establish revenues of approxi- 
mately 15 million dollars annually, with 
a profit margin of 10 percent before 
taxes. 





“The plight of the newspapers is not, as one might suppose, decreased 
circulation or readership. It is diversion of advertising revenue, largely to 
newer media, complicated by higher production costs. So journalists must 
not jump at the conclusion that all newspapers need to do is to revise their 
editorial formula to compete with and more closely resemble the newer 
media. Primarily, newspapers, it would seem, need to decrease their costs 
so that they can deliver circulation to the advertiser for less cost per thou- 
sand. That is what advertisers look for when they buy, and that is what they 
are getting from a successful radio or television show.” JOHN ORR YOUNG, 
agency management consultant, in address at 1952 AEJ convention. 











Analysis of AP News on Trunk 
And Wisconsin State Wires 


BY GEORGE A. VAN HORN 


Confirming findings of the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association committee on content analysis, a study of the AP 
report in Wisconsin shows a lack of balance in certain cate- 
gories. Mr. Van Horn is news and radio editor of the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Connecticut. 





> NEWS-GATHERING SERVICES HAVE 


long wondered about the nature and 
amount of their national and interna- 
tional reports used in making up state 
wires. The following article summarizes 
a content analysis of Associated Press 
news in Wisconsin. 

The purpose of this study was to 


show which news on the AP trunk wire 
was used in making up the Wisconsin 
state wire for member papers. 

The research grew out of a seminar 
analysis of the Associated Press “A” 
wire by the University of Wisconsin. 
Relman Morin of the AP executive staff 
also made a statistical study of the “A” 
wire. These studies were completed in 
1950. * 

Despite an interesting correlation be- 
tween the seminar and Morin studies, 
both left a wide gap in information. As 
mentioned earlier, only the “A” wire 
was analyzed in both cases. The AP 
wanted to know how much of its total 
trunk was devoted to crime, education, 
religion, agriculture, international rela- 
tions, sports, and other types of news. 

Another area to be explored was the 
coverage by dateline. Which datelines 
were getting the most and the least cov- 
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erage—Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago, foreign, or other? 

This project analyzed the AP trunk 
report and the Wisconsin AP day wire 
for afternoon papers. The trunk origi- 
nates in major cities and includes the A 
or main wire, B or secondary wire, 
sports wire, and financial. 

An additional part of the trunk, the 
CB wire for upper Michigan peninsula 
and northern Wisconsin, was not used. 
This wire has little news of value for 
the state wire. 

To minimize seasonal variations and 
draw a fair sample of coverage, reports 
for six days were selected as follows: 
Monday, December 18, 1950; Tuesday, 
January 2, 1951; Wednesday, January 
17; Thursday, February 1; Friday, 
February 16, and Saturday, March 3. 
Wire reports were obtained from the 
AP offices in Milwaukee and Madison. 

This analysis used a system of news 
categories developed by journalism staff 
members at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The categories were published in 
October 1949 as a supplement to a co- 
operative four-college study entitled 
“Content of Selected U. S. Dailies,” and 
may be obtained from Wisconsin. 





Analysis of AP News 


The stories in each day’s wire report 
were coded and counted by dateline as 
well as by category. These groupings 
of datelines were used: New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Other U. S., For- 
eign, Korea, United Nations. 

In Table 1, the news categories are 
arranged to show the percentage of 
each type of news that was found on 
the trunk and the state wire. Also 
shown is the percentage of the state 
wire which originated in Wisconsin. 

In several cases the percentage of 
total words in the state wire increases 
over the trunk. This is true for sports, 
government, crime and vice, human in- 
terest, accidents and disasters, the arts, 
the weather, agriculture, social and fra- 
ternal, safety and health, education, 
and vital statistics. 

Sixty-five percent of the stories on 
the trunk were in the top six categories 
on the list—sports, foreign relations, 
market reports, non-military govern- 
ment, general economic activity, and 
acts of war. On the state wire, these 
same categories make up 64 percent of 
the total wire. 

The most significant increases of cat- 
egory percentages on the state wire over 
the trunk are found in news of govern- 
ment, accidents and disasters, the 
weather, agriculture, and education. 
News of Wisconsin origin is largely re- 
sponsible for these increases. 

Decreases in the state wire, compared 
to the trunk, are most noticeable for 
news of foreign relations, general eco- 
nomic activity, acts of war, and foreign 
politics and government. This shows a 
tendency for a decrease in the percent- 
age of news on the state wire from 
sources far removed from the local 
scene. 

To show the origins of news in the 
major categories, pie graphs were used. 
A few illustrations follow. 
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TABLE | 


Percentage of Each Type of News 
on Trunk and State Wires 





Category 


% Wisconsin 
origin on 
state wire 





Foreign relations 
Market reports 
Non-military govern- 


General economic 
activity 

Acts of war 

Crime and vice 

Human interest 


Foreign politics and 
government 


Organized labor 


U. S. politics and 
elections 


National defense 


Accidents, disasters, 
fires 


Arts, literature, 
movies, radio 


Weather 
Science and invention. . 
Agriculture 


Miscellaneous items 
about people 


Religion and church 
affairs 


Personal achievements. 
Social, fraternal, 
holidays 
Personality sketches .. 
Obituaries 
Safety and health 
Education 
Vital statistics 
Homemaking = 
Philanthropy, charity. . - - 
Wisconsin politics .... 1 1 


Note: Since the percentages are carried to the 
nearest whole number, the totals exceed 100%. 
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Accidents, Disasters, Fires 


Accidents and disasters bring Wisconsin stories into the state wire in place of 
the high percentage of words from “other U. S.” on the trunk. Chicago becomes 
stronger on the state wire and New York is eliminated, apparenily due to regional 
appeal. 


Other 
Wisconsin 
20.2% 








Other U.S. 
39.7% 


Science and Invention 


For science and invention, New York and Chicago are removed from the state 
wire in favor of Wisconsin news. Washington news is cut in half but “other U. S.” 
increases about 6 percent. Wire use of science and invention news appears to be 
based on quality regardless of origin. 
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Table 2 shows the amount of carry- 
over of news from the trunk wire into 
the state wire, by analysis of dateline 
origin. 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of Carry-over by Dateline 
from Trunk to State Wire 





Dateline Words Stories 





43% 
New York 30 
United Nations 50 
ER i ase aria hee eas 26 40 
Washington 36 

25 
Foreign 23 





The most significant trend in date- 
line carry-over is for Chicago to be 
highest in percentage of words carried 
over. The nearly equal carry-over of 


“i 
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Chicago words and stories points to the 
AP stress on regional coverage. Al- 
though New York is also high on 
words, this may be due to the large 
number of undated stories filed in New 
York. 

The carry-over of stories from Wash- 
ington almost doubles the word carry- 
over—36 percent compared to 20 per- 
cent. This seems to indicate that stories 
from Washington, mostly in the U. S. 
government category, are considered 
important by the Chicago state file edi- 
tors but are “boiled down” about half 
their original length. 

Judging from the larger percentage 
of items than words, short stories in 
nearly all categories have a_ better 
chance of going from trunk to state. 

In carry-over by category, the per- 
centage of words exceeds the percent- 
age of stories in six types of news. This 
is true for “accidents, disasters, fires,” 
produce markets, stocks and bonds, 


Economic Activity 


Foreign datelines are eliminated from the economic activity news category on 
the state wire and are replaced by news of state origin. Otherwise, the coverage is 


about equal for both reports. 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage of Carry-over by 
Category from Trunk to State Wire 





Category Stories Words 





Agriculture 
Radio and television 


Football 

Safety and health 
Basketball 

Sports variety 

Non-military government .. 
Crime and vice 

Science and invention 
Accidents, disasters, fires... 
U. S. politics and elections. . 
Misc. items about people... 
Obituaries 

Produce markets 

Foreign relations 

Stocks and bonds 

Baseball 


Human interest 

Acts of war 

National defense 

Organized labor 

Foreign politics and 
government 

Horse racing 

Religion and church affairs. . 

General economic activity. . 

Hockey 

Commodity markets 





baseball, hockey, and commodity mar- 
kets. 

“Accidents, disasters, fires” show 
about equal percentage of words and 
stories and might be called the mid- 
point between large and small amounts 
of carry-over (35 and 36 percent). 

For baseball and hockey, the greater 
percentage of words over stories is due 
to long items and relatively few of 
them. 

Market reports are too numerous to 
be carried over extensively. The trunk 


had 227 commodity stories with only 
28 carried over. This gave the lowest 
score on this phase—12 percent carry- 
over. The managing editors of AP 
newspapers in Wisconsin have criti- 
cized the large amount of market stories 
on the state wire. 

The high percent of carry-over for 
agriculture shows the importance given 
to agricultural news in a farming state. 
A comparatively small coverage of ra- 
dio and television accounts for the high 
percentage of carry-over in this field. 
The same is true for golf and safety 
and health categories. 

In the earlier dateline analysis it was 
stated that Washington news, mostly 
U. S. government, shows considerable 
“boiling down” in wordage—with an 
average carry-over of stories. This cor- 
relates with figures for the government 
category, mostly Washington, where 
stories show a 43 percent carry-over 
and words are reduced to 28 percent. 


W> THE FOLLOWING CONCLUSIONS MAY 
be drawn from this analysis: 


1. In general, the trunk and state 
wires do not have a well-balanced news 
and feature content. While sports alone 
take up 23 percent of the state wire, the 
four categories of science and inven- 
tion, religion, safety and health, and 
education total only 3.3 percent. In 
addition, there are seven categories on 
the state wire with no coverage. 


2. Sports, market reports and non- 
military government news are the lead- 
ing categories in three respects. First, 
the Associated Press devotes nearly 
half of its Wisconsin state wire—47 
percent—to news in these fields. Sec- 
ond, the percentage of carry-over from 
trunk to state is high in each case. 
Third, the use of these categories in the 
papers is again prominent. 
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3. In lieu of very large percentages science and invention, homemaking and 
of sports, market reports and govern- personality sketches. A relatively large 
ment news, more reporting and filing percentage increase in space could be 
time might be given to news of music, given to these categories with a rela- 
art, the theatre, medicine, religion, tively small reduction in sports, mar- 
books, education, safety and health, kets and government. 


Foreign relations 








Basketball 
17.8% 


economic 
activity 
17.3% 


New York Dateline by Categories 


The percentage and type of news from New York is quite similar for state and 
trunk. Note also the variety of news coming from New York. No one category is 
dominant. Commodity markets, general economic activity and miscellaneous 
stories decrease most on the state wire, giving more room for basketball, stocks 
and bonds, and radio. 


U.S, politics and elections U.S, politics and elections 








National defense 


STATS 
Washington Dateline by Categories 


Under Washington dateline, words increase most for U. S. government and 
agriculture. Here is proof of the obvious—Washington originates federal govern- 
ment news. Agriculture replaces foreign relations on the state wire. Here again the 


value of regional news is shown. Foreign news is the only type cut sharply on the 
State wire. 
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Beneral economic 
activity, 2.3% 


: economic 
activity, 2.2% 
THUNK 


Chicago Dateline by Categories 


Chicago news shows the most similar categories, trunk and state, of any date- 
line. Carry-over of regional news apparently accounts for this. Increased percent- 
age of basketball on the state wire shows area coverage. 


4. There is excess wordage in the 102 words a story from trunk to state. 
trunk report. This conclusion correlates 5. Wire editors tend to file news for 
with findings of the Associated Press the largest papers in the group served. 
Managing Editors Association commit- For example, the large percentage of 
tee on content analysis. Proof of wordi- sports, markets and government news is 
ness is also found in what the state file ideal for the Milwaukee Journal. If it 
editors do with the trunk report. Gov- were possible to use special split runs 
ernment items, especially from Wash- for the smaller dailies, a better balance 
ington, showed a “boiling down” of of news might be achieved. 








“It can be argued, with considerable force, that a well-conducted survey 
of public opinion will provide a more accurate estimate of the public’s de- 
sires than an election itself; for the poll samples the entire public, while 
elections are settled by only those members of the public who are willing 
and able to vote. Unhappily, it’s hard to sell that argument at election time! 

“Critics of polls abound—critics and skeptics. That’s to be expected, be- 
cause public opinion measurement is a young and developing social science 
with a long way to go. It is nonetheless a useful social science, providing a 
basis for more accurate determination of public sentiment than any other 
procedure yet devised. 

“The public opinion poll, as we view it, is a news-gathering operation, 
collecting the opinions and attitudes of typical people in such a way as to 
reflect the collective opinions and attitudes of the public at large. The polls, 
logically and legitimately, have been inspired and maintained principally 
because of newspaper interest.” —SIDNEY GOLDISH, director of the Minne- 
sota Poll, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 











Local Broadcasting Practices 
In Hometown Radio Stations 


BY JACK B. HASKINS* 


A survey of 49 non-metropolitan stations in Georgia reveals a 
number of practices with implications for the policy and quality 
of future programs. Mr. Haskins received his master’s degree in 
journalism from Emory University and is now on military leave 
from an instructorship in journalism at Minnesota. 





@# A SURVEY OF THE 49 NON-METRO- 
politan radio stations in Georgia was 
conducted in the spring of 1951 to 
measure broadcast performance against 
certain standards and audience prefer- 
ences. 

The results indicate, among other 
things: 

1. There is a trend toward the in- 
creasing use of combination announcer- 
engineers in small stations, with its im- 
plications on future program quality. 

2. One-fifth of the stations do not 
have access to meetings of local govern- 
mental bodies. 


3. Relations between press and radio 
are cordial for the most part. 


4. Associated Press members are 
slightly better satisfied with wire service 
than United Press subscribers, but the 
latter group (a) outnumber AP stations 
more than two to one and (b) are bet- 
ter contributors of area news to their 
press service. 


5. Broadcasters are participating 
whole-heartedly in public service proj- 
ects. 


*This article was condensed from a thesis sub- 
mitted by the author toward the master of arts 
degree at Emory University. 


6. Station managers are airing cer- 
tain programs and advertising of ques- 
tionable nature of which they them- 
selves disapprove. 


7. At the same time, they are equal- 
ly tolerant in airing programs for reli- 
gious and racial minorities, regardless 
of their personal preferences. 


THE METHOD 


A mail questionnaire was sent to sta- 
tion managers of the 49 Georgia non- 
metropolitan stations (in counties of 
less than 50,000 population). Thirty- 
two (65 percent) of the four page 
forms were returned and tabulated. 

The responding stations were almost 
exactly representative of all such sta- 
tions on such criteria as years in busi- 
ness, location in the state, network af- 
filiation, power, newspaper affiliation, 
wire service subscribed to, size of com- 
munity and presence of competition. 
Data on non-respondent stations was 
obtained from trade yearbooks. 


PERSONNEL 


A trend toward the increasing use of 
combination engineer-announcers may 
indicate a decline in future program 
quality if the displaced members of the 
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programming staff are dropped from 
the station roster. The survey showed 
that 66 percent of the stations were 
using combination men in 1949, 78 per- 
cent at the time of the survey, and 88 
percent planned to be using them in 
1952. Few of the stations have full- 
time directors for special program de- 
partments. 

College graduates were on the staff of 
84 percent of the stations, and journal- 
ism school graduates were found in 53 
percent. At least one person with previ- 
ous news experience was employed in 
63 percent of the stations. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION RELATIONS 


United Press members outnumbered 
Associated Press stations, 69 percent to 
31 percent. No other press service was 
represented. 

Each station manager was asked to 
indicate the adequacy of his press ser- 
vice on each of nine subjects—state, 
local, market, weather, farm, sports, 
women’s and religious news and com- 
mentaries. AP members were slightly 
better satisfied with their service than 
were UP members, responding “ade- 
quate” or better for 82 percent of the 
replies against 75 percent for United 
Press subscribers. Both groups were 
least satisfied on state and local news 
coverage. 

But AP stations were apparently least 
cooperative in supplying news of their 
area to the wire. Seventy-three per- 
cent of United Press stations had fur- 
nished an average of 9.3 stories each 
during the past year to their wire ser- 
vice, while only 30 percent of the Asso- 
ciated Press stations responded with 2.3 
area stories. 

Station managers in 53 percent of the 
stations said teletype news was never re- 
written, 44 percent said it was some- 
times rewritten, while 3 percent said it 
was usually rewritten. 
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PRESS-RADIO RELATIONS 


Almost half the small-town stations 
have an ownership affiliation with a lo- 
cal newspaper, but some of them are 
not utilizing this opportunity for im- 
proving radio coverage of local news. 
Forty-four percent are affiliated (28 
percent with a weekly, 16 percent with 
a daily) while 38 percent have news ex- 
change agreements with local newspa- 
pers (19 percent with weekly, 19 per- 
cent with daily). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


Of increasing concern to press and 
radio is the inaccessibility of news 
sources in government, particularly at 
the national level. 

Eighty-one percent of the Georgia 
stations have access to the meetings of 
city and county commissioners, and 31 
percent are allowed to broadcast these 
sessions or record them for broadcast 
later. However, only 16 percent of the 
stations have actually aired local gov- 
ernment meetings (not including news 
stories). 

About half the broadcasters—47 per- 
cent—said they did not know whether 
local officials would allow them to 
broadcast the meetings or not. 


NEWS AND SOURCES 


The average small-town Georgia sta- 
tion broadcasts a total of two hours and 
twenty-five minutes of all types of news 
daily. This total is divided thus: 


1:35 world news 
:15 sports news 
:08 women’s news 
:14 farm news 
:13 local news 


Almost all stations—97 percent—use 
some local news. The principal sources 
for local news are the local weekly 
newspaper (34 percent of stations) and 
the local daily newspaper (28 percent 
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of stations), in addition to contribu- 
tions of staff members and other 
sources. Comparing these figures with 
those in a previous section, it is evident 
that 24 percent of the stations use the 
local newspaper as a source without 
permission (15 percent from weekly, 9 
percent from daily). 


OUTLYING COMMUNITIES 


One of the ways in which a radio 
station can integrate itself into an area 
is to beam programs of special interest 
to small groups or communities outside 
the city of location. 

Half the non-metropolitan Georgia 
broadcasters have such programs, for 
the most part (41 percent) musical 
programs interspersed with ads from 
outlying merchants. Twenty-eight per- 
cent of the stations have special news 
programs of local interest to outlying 
communities, and 19 percent beam oth- 
er types of programs such as school 
broadcasts or give-away shows. 

Some of the stations (22 percent) 
have “stringer” or community corre- 
spondents who gather and furnish news 
of outlying areas for broadcast use. 


FARM PROGRAMS 

Agrarian activities are the principal 
source of livelihood for the great major- 
ity of Georgians within broadcast range 
of the non-metropolitan stations. There- 
fore, specialized farm programs should 
be an important part of the stations’ 
programming. 

Each of the non-metropolitan sta- 
tions averages 50 minutes per day de- 
voted to informational programs for the 
farm audience. As noted before, only 
15 minutes of this is locally created or 
written, indicating that the remainder is 
probably wire service or network ma- 
terial. A great deal remains to be done 
in producing farm programs tailored to 
the specialized needs of each area. 
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Informational farm programs are 
broadcast by 94 percent of the stations, 
while 72 percent have locally created 
programs. Programs for rural men are 
broadcast several days per week on the 
average, but programs for farm women 
are broadcast much less frequently. 


OTHER LOCALLY DESIGNED PROGRAMS 


The encouragement and development 
of local talent has been suggested as one 
of the ways for a radio station to serve 
its community. Almost all Georgia non- 
metropolitan stations (94 percent) have 
such programs regularly. For the most 
part, these are hillbilly bands (81 per- 
cent) and gospel singers or quartets 
(72 percent). Other types of musical 
talent, such as singers and musicians, 
have program spots on 28 percent of 
the stations, while 25 percent air local 
plays and dramatic productions regu- 
larly. Sixteen percent of the stations 
utilize other forms of local talent such 
as productions from college studios, 
amateur contests, etc. 

Availability as a medium for public 
discussion of vital local topics is anoth- 
er criterion for measuring a radio sta- 
tion’s community integration. A major- 
ity of the Georgia stations surveyed (63 
percent) have regular programs such as 
talks by local government or business 
Officials; open discussion and round- 
table programs; “man-on-the-street” in- 
terview programs; and high school dis- 
cussion groups. 

The Georgia broadcasters were gen- 
erous in their cooperation with public 
service campaigns. Every station partic- 
ipated in every one of the campaigns 
listed—Community Chest, Red Cross, 
Paralysis Fund, Georgia Hometown 
Contest, Clean-up Week, Safety Cam- 
paigns, Fire Prevention, and Civil De- 
fense. Their participation took the form 
of public service announcements, tran- 
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Radio Station Managers’ Attitudes vs. Broadcast Policy on Certain 
Controversial or Questionable Types of Broadcast Matter 





Personal Preference 


“Like to use”’ 
or “Don’t 
mind using” 


Broadcast Policy 


Rather “Have used” “Would 
not or never 
use “would use”’ use”’ but have” 


“Rather 
not use 





Beer or wine ads 60% 
“Hadacol” ads 75 
“Per inquiry” ads 19 
“Lucky Social Security 

Number” programs 31 
Radio ministers who ask for 

funds 31 
Political speeches 97 
Protestant programs 94 
Jewish programs 84 
Catholic programs 84 
Negro live programs 90 


38% 60% 35% 6% 
22 94 3 12 
75 31 59 12 


53 31 50 


6 47 4 
100 
97 
78 
90 
94 


*Totals do not add to 100% because some station managers did not answer certain questions 





scribed programs, news stories, live 
talks and plays. 


CONTROVERSIAL BROADCAST MATTER 

The problem of ethics versus prag- 
matism arises when the small-town 
broadcaster with a weekly payroll to 
meet must decide whether to use ques- 
tionable advertising matter or not. Such 
matter takes the form of “per inquiry” 
advertising (with the broadcaster being 
paid on the basis of the number of re- 
sponses received by the advertiser); 
patent medicine advertising; radio min- 
isters who buy radio time and solicit 
funds over the air; and beer and wine 
advertising, to mention a few. 

Another kind of problem arises in the 
allocation of time to minority religious 
and racial groups. Another controver- 
sial issue is the airing of “Lucky Social 
Security Number” programs, thinly dis- 
guised lotteries to induce listening. 


Radio station managers were asked to 
give, first, their own personal opinions 
on the airing of certain types of pro- 
grams, and second, their actual broad- 
cast policy. 

They were found to be tolerant in 
their attitude and broadcast policy to- 
ward minority groups. Several mana- 
gers indicated distaste for some of the 
questionable programs but permitted 
their use on the air. 

On every type of program listed the 
broadcast policy was found to be more 
liberal than the station manager’s atti- 
tude. 

Lacking similar figures from other 
states, it is impossible to state how 
Georgia broadcasters measure up. On 
the whole, however, the stereotype of 
the bigoted southerner does not seem to 
fit these station managers in their 
broadcast policies toward minority 


groups. 





“When a reader writes to an editor and says: ‘Drew Pearson pays you for 
printing what he writes, so what right do you have to delete any of it?’— 
then something is radically wrong in the public’s understanding of how a 
newspaper operates.”—Editor & Publisher editorial, Nov. 8, 1952. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey and A. G. Park 


The Press of Uruguay: Historical 
Setting, Political Shadings 


BY RUSSELL H. 


FITZGIBBON 


The nation’s delicate relationship to its powerful neighbors, its 
political and international awareness, and its democratic way of 
life all enhance the opportunities of the mass media. Dr. Fitz- 
gibbon, author of several books and numerous articles on Latin 
America, is professor of political science at UCLA. 





V> THE PRESS IS ONE OF THE GREAT 
social and political forces in Latin 
America today. In an area that in some 
respects—economically, psychological- 
ly, perhaps intellectually—is still partly 
colonial, the press serves almost more 
than any other influence to catapult 


countries to the south of us into the 
20th century. 

Uruguay’s press affords a fairly rep- 
resentative and certainly a significant 
case study of the newspapers of Latin 
America. A literate nation, Uruguay 
has a high level of newspaper reader- 
ship, and its press makes an unques- 
tioned impact on public life. 

Any survey of the Uruguayan press 
can properly be restricted to the news- 
papers and periodicals of Montevideo. 
In terms of journalism, as in so many 
other ways, Uruguay belongs to Monte- 
video rather than the reverse. In all of 
Uruguay outside of the capital city 
there are only five newspapers with an 
individual circulation of 1,000 or more. 
The largest provincial paper has a cir- 
culation of only 8,000. 

Probably in no other South Ameri- 
can nation does such a degree of im- 
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balance exist in the organization and 
significance of the press. Argentina and 
other states have disproportionately 
large capitals, but in none is the press 
outside of the capital apparently so 
sterile as in the case of Uruguay. The 
reasons for this imbalance are not hard 
to find. The provincial newspapers are 
affected by the special conditions of 
Uruguay’s geography, topography and 
system of transportation, as well as by 
certain historical, political and eco- 
nomic influences. 

The country’s small size and rela- 
tively mountainless land eliminate the 
problem of transportation, at least so 
far as distribution of the newspapers 
published in the capital is concerned. 
Papers go by plane from Montevideo to 
the more distant parts of the country, 
and the good roads in the southern part 
of Uruguay make transport easy by 
truck. Within the more immediate 
neighborhood of the metropolis, news- 
papers circulate widely. There is scarce- 
ly a place in Uruguay where the capi- 
tal’s morning papers cannot be read on 
the day of publication. 

The whole historical emphasis on 
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Montevideo at the expense of other 
cities and towns discourages any effort 
to set up independent and vigorous pa- 
pers in the interior. A centralized form 
of government means that political 
news and inspiration emanate largely 
from the capital. The press of the 
campo reflects the lack of the political 
source of journalistic nourishment. The 
contrast in circulation and advertising 
potentials between Montevideo and oth- 
er communities is obvious. No less ap- 
parent is the fact that the financial 
resources to maintain even a “political” 
paper which does not depend primarily 
on either advertising or circulation, are 
not easily found outside of the capital. 
In Montevideo there are ten daily 
and three weekly papers, two weekly, 
one bimonthly, and one monthly re- 
view, all in Spanish; and in foreign lan- 
guages an English daily, an English 
weekly, a German daily, and some oth- 
ers of little consequence. Circulation of 
the daily and weekly Spanish-language 
newspapers (excluding reviews) is ap- 
proximately 413,500. If each paper has 
as many as three readers this means a 
Montevideo newspaper-reading public 
of 1,240,000. That figure is, of course, 
larger than the whole population of 
Montevideo but avid newspaper follow- 
ers often read two, three or more pa- 
pers daily. The number of newspaper 
readers for the whole of Uruguay is 
estimated at 1,500,000. The circulation 
field in Montevideo is rather well domi- 
nated by eight of the daily papers. 
Montevideo’s newspapers are, almost 
without exception, political. That is to 
say, they consciously, strongly and pro- 
fessionally reflect a partisan point of 
view. Uruguayans take their politics 
seriously and enthusiastically and they 
like their papers to express a vigorous 
partisanship. A family that has inher- 
ited a batllista affiliation will “just nat- 
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urally” subscribe to El Dia; a strongly 
Catholic family will just as naturally 
read El Bien Publico from one genera- 
tion to another. 

It is, consequently, difficult or even 
impossible to get a meaningful perspec- 
tive of the Uruguayan press except as 
set in the framework of party history, 
organization and orientation. Virtually 
all of Latin America is politically mind- 
ed, but the Uruguayan party picture is 
in various respects atypical. It is differ- 
ent principally in terms of the continu- 
ity and longevity of the major party 
organizations. 


MAJOR POLITICAL PARTIES 


The two parties which between them 
divide the vote by 90 percent or more 
are the Colorados and the Blancos, 
which date back for more than a cen- 
tury in Uruguayan political history. 
The two words themselves, meaning 
“red” and “white,” have only the his- 
torical significance of identifying the 
colors of the ribands, feathers, ties or 
other decorations worn in the 1830s by 
the followers of the founders of the re- 
spective groups. 

Colorados and Blancos continued for 
some decades without substantial ideo- 
logical differences but with a bitter and 
often bloody rivalry. The increasingly 
prominent political role played in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries by 
José Batlle y Ordéfiez, the son of a Col- 
orado president and himself twice pres- 
ident of the country, finally gave the 
Colorados an ideological distinctness 
they had previously lacked. They be- 
came a liberal, even a “New Dealish,” 
party while Franklin Roosevelt was 


1It should be emphasized that the historic 
monopoly of a symbolic red by the Colorados 
in no way implies an identity or rapprochement 
with communism or the Communists; that party 
color was being used in Uruguay some years be- 
fore Marx and Engels undertook their famous 
collaboration in 1848. 
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still a fledgling politician in New York 
state. At the same time the Blancos, 
who had officially renamed themselves 
the Nationalist party, were falling more 
under the domination of some of the 
big estancieros or estate owners and 
were for obvious reasons gravitating in- 
to a more conservative position. 

In typical Latin American fashion 
the names of party leaders were used as 
the bases for derivatives common in the 
political vocabulary of the country. 
Thus, the loyal followers of Batlle were 
universally called batllistas and his ide- 
ology and movement was and is known 
as batllismo. A later schismatic group 
of Colorados were referred to as river- 
istas—seeking to gain political capital 
by exploiting the name of General Ri- 
vera, the founder of the party. A con- 
temporary group of independent Colo- 
rados, led by Eduardo Blanco Acevedo, 
carries the ponderous (but strictly log- 
ical) name of blancoacevedistas. The 
Blanco or Nationalist party (the former 
name is still commonly used popularly) 
came under the domination many 
years ago of Dr. Luis Alberto de Her- 
rera and hence the Blancos are almost 
as commonly called herreristas. 

The prominence of personalism does 
not justify the conclusion in Uruguay 
that parties cannot, as is true in many 
Latin American states, survive the pass- 
ing of the particular leader who has 
currently lent the party his name. 
Though Batlle has been dead more than 
20 years his followers still call them- 
selves batllistas. The Colorado party 
has dominated the Uruguayan political 
scene for some 90 years but not with- 
out schisms and defections. The river- 
ista and certain other splits from the 
trunk of the party date back for several 
decades. Then there are the indepen- 
dent Colorados or blancoacevedistas of 
today. In the 1940s even the batllistas 
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split into groups following respectively 
the sons of Batlle y Orddéfiez and, on 
the other hand, the leadership of his 
nephew, Luis Batlle Berres, president of 
Uruguay from 1947 to 1951. An im- 
portant defection from Blanco ranks 
many years ago resulted in the Inde- 
pendent Nationalist party, which is a 
legally separate organization, as is not 
true of the various Colorado fractions. 

The basic differences between Colo- 
rados and Blancos are roughly about as 
great and as substantive as those be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans in 
the United States. And one must re- 
member that, just as there are differ- 
ences of viewpoint in this country with- 
in each of the major parties, so there 
are, likewise, in Uruguay. The minor 
parties, Socialist, Communist and 
Unién Civica (Catholic), take more 
distinctly ideological positions and are 
more consistent in them, except that 
Communist consistency is, of course, 
that of a weathervane. 

Since the press of Montevideo is in- 
terested in the support of one of the 
parties described in the foregoing, the 
fact that some of the papers are also 
quite profitable enterprises is almost in- 
cidental. In all cases it is reasonably 
safe to say that they are political papers 
first and commercial ventures only sec- 
ond. Some of the smaller papers obvi- 
ously can make no pretense of being 
other than wholly political. The amount 
of advertising they carry is insignificant 
and their: circulation is anemic. Party 
funds or partisan contributions are 
their life’s blood and they are political 
sheets (sometimes only tattered rags) 
and nothing more. 


NEWSPAPERS OF MONTEVIDEO 


The Montevideo papers are, with few 
exceptions, democratic (and hence anti- 
franquista and antiperonista), interna- 
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tionally conscious and _ pro-United 
States. With the long-standing and 
deep-rooted democratic tradition pre- 
vailing in Uruguay it would, indeed, be 
unusual if the leading papers did not 
reflect such an orientation. Uruguay’s 
democracy is not a garment worn light- 
ly but a deep and abiding conviction. 
The majority of the newspapers, conse- 
quently, are staunchly and toughly 
democratic in their point of view. 

This makes for an entirely logical 
position by the press in opposition to 
the regimes of Franco in Spain and 
Perén in Argentina. There is particular 
reason for losing no love on the peron- 
ista regime in Argentina. It has been 
too critical of, too threatening toward 
the Uruguayan state to allow a patriotic 
Uruguayan press to take other than a 
skeptical and generally unfavorable at- 
titude toward it. 

The international awareness of the 
Uruguayan press is a product of cir- 
cumstances. The country is small and, 
perforce, outward looking. It is sand- 
wiched in between the most powerful 
two states of the continent. Its main 
trade is foreign rather than domestic. 
Though politics in Uruguay, or at least 
in Montevideo, is perennially lively and 
newsworthy, the interior of the country 
is peculiarly and persistently unproduc- 
tive of important news. It is true that 
Montevideo’s newspapers lack the repu- 
tation for an international orientation 
and coverage that La Nacidn and the 
old La Prensa of Buenos Aires long en- 
joyed. However, such Montevideo pa- 
pers as El Dia, El Pais, El Debate, and 
El Bien Piblico show a degree of so- 
phistication and world-mindedness that 
many newspapers in cities of similar 
size in the United States cannot match. 

A well qualified observer who was 
very familiar with the Uruguayan press, 
as well as that of other Latin American 
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countries, has remarked that in Uru- 
guay to a greater degree than in any of 
its 19 sister states the press sympathized 
with and supported the United States. 
The attitude is basically predicated on 
the assumption that the United States is 
the world’s great champion of the dem- 
ocratic way and that a small democracy 
has that deep faith in common with a 
large democratic nation. Then, too, 
Uruguayans in general like norteameri- 
canos and the papers probably simply 
reflect that sort of attitude. 

On two matters the Uruguayan press 
is likely to be critical of the United 
States: the northern republic’s recent 
rapprochement with the Franco govern- 
ment in Spain and, in the second place, 
the status of Puerto Rico. The explana- 
tion of military expediency in justifica- 
tion of the first of those points just does 
not seem valid or sufficient to Monte- 
video papers; Franco is a dictator: ergo, 
democracies should have none of him. 
With regard to Puerto Rico, some of the 
Montevideo papers feel that it is truly 
Latin American territory and hence 
should constitute an independent state. 
The economic illogic of this is over- 
looked. 

Aside from editorial and ideological 
attitudes of the press, what are the char- 
acteristics of its news and feature col- 
umns? To speak of the “sports page” of 
a Montevideo paper is rhetorical— 
usually it is two sports pages and some- 
times three or four. The Montevideano 
devours sports news as avidly as his 
sports-minded cousin in the North 
seeks big league baseball, college foot- 
ball and other sports results. The big 
attraction on the Montevideo sports 
pages is, of course, futbol (or soccer). 
Other sports are fully covered, how- 
ever, and it is an entirely safe conclu- 
sion that, with the possible exception of 
the Buenos Aires papers, the press of 
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Montevideo gives more attention to 
athletics in all forms than anywhere 
else in Latin America. 

Other newspaper features are much 
as we would find in Stateside metropol- 
itan papers. The same comic strips (in 
Spanish, of course) seem to have as big 
a following in Montevideo as in Hobo- 
ken or Hamtramck or Hot Springs. 
Sometimes the names must be changed: 
“Mary Worth” becomes “Maria de 
Oro,” “Blondie” is converted into 
“Vida Conyugal,” and “Henry” into 
“Cero Pelo,’ but Mrs. Worth still has a 
heart of gold, Dagwood is just as naive, 
Henry as wordlessly disconcerting as in 
the States. 

Official advertising and vital statis- 
tics, market reports and “want ads,” 
letters to the editor and ship sailings, 
all might be found in any metropolitan 
paper anywhere. Some aspects are dif- 
ferent: front-page advertising would 
appear strange to most readers in the 
United States; the frequent official lists 
of lottery winners would, of course, be 
illegal in papers in the States; the pages 
and pages of classified advertising in is- 
sues that seldom run more than 16 or 
20 pages seem out of proportion. 

Advertising rates have, incidentally, 
considerably increased on the newspa- 
pers in the past year or so, due primar- 
ily to the difficulty and expense of get- 
ting newsprint. The problem has not 
been as acute as for Argentine papers, 
but still is a serious one. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 

The personnel of Montevideo papers 
is fairly sharply divided between the 
managerial and editorial executives on 
the one hand and the mechanical staff 
(compositors, pressmen, etc.) on the 
other. The latter groups are poorly paid 
in general but are well organized and 
have at times successfully struck to ob- 
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tain better wages and working condi- 
tions. Reporters have a loose inter- 
paper organization, the Circulo de la 
Prensa. While they have not struck to 
obtain higher pay scales, those who best 
know the press situation believe they 
might have the collective strength to 
win a strike. 

In terms of editorial personnel, Mon- 
tevideo papers have no such giants of 
the press as Eduardo Santos, Alfonso 
Lépez or Laureano Gémez of Bogota 
(all national presidents who rose to 
power largely because of journalistic 
prestige), or Alberto Gainza Paz of 
Buenos Aires, proprietor of La Prensa 
until the peronista government confis- 
cated it as a political reprisal. The ex- 
planation may lie in the fact that in 
Colombia, for example, newspapermen 
seem to dominate their parties and to 
act independently of them, but in 
Montevideo they are controlled by their 
respective parties. The differences are 
relative at most, and subtle, but they 
appear to operate to prevent as great a 
monopoly of politics by newspapermen 
in Uruguay as prevails in Colombia. 
Such a man as Eduardo Rodriguez La- 
rreta, director of El Pais, has been, and 
may again be, the Uruguayan foreign 
minister, but rather because he is an in- 
fluential party figure than by reason of 
his journalistic connection. 

The quality of local news reporting is 
not especially notable in Montevideo. 
Many reporters go about their work in 
a quite casual fashion. Foreign news is 
provided primarily by the Associated 
Press and the United Press. One or 
more papers also receive service from 
the Chicago Daily News syndicate, 
Agence France Presse, the New York 
Times syndicate, the International News 
Service, and the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Service. 
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THE PRESS OF THE CAPITAL 


The Montevideo papers individually 
deserve a word of mention. Probably 
the first of them, though neither in 
terms of age or circulation, is El Dia. 
It can be called preeminent for the rea- 
son that it represents political, social 
and economic gospel to the dominant 
wing of the long dominant Colorado 
party. El Dia is a living monument to 
Batlle y Ordéfiez, who founded it as a 
young man on June 16, 1886. From 
then until his death in 1929 it served as 
his highly effective mouthpiece and was 
the channel for publicizing and popu- 
larizing many of the reforms for which 
he is famous. 

The most notable of these reforms 
was the extremely controversial colegi- 
ado or collegiate form of national exec- 
utive. It was probably only the continu- 
ous forum provided by El Dia that per- 
mitted the plural executive to be writ- 
ten into the new constitution of 1917 in 


even a compromised form. When the 
colegiado was readopted in a new con- 
stitution in 1951, El Dia was again a 
staunch advocate of it. 


The paper is now closely controlled 
by the three sons and two daughters of 
José Batlle and is a profitable property. 
Its tone has been anti-totalitarian in 
general and especially antagonistic to- 
ward communism. There is also a 
strong anti-Catholic tradition. El Dia’s 
circulation is about 60,000 daily and 
75,000 Sunday.? 

El Diario claims a circulation of 
130,000, which would make it easily 
the largest read paper in the entire 
country. Its political persuasion is Colo- 


? Statistics of Uruguayan newspaper circulations 
have been obtained from reliable sources in Mon- 
tevideo which made a careful personal investiga- 
tion. Totals differ in several instances from fig- 
ures published in Editor & Publisher Year Book 
Number, 1952, and The Political Handbook of 
the World, 1951. 
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rado, but of the blancoacevedista or in- 
dependent wing of the party. Still earli- 
er, El Diario, which was founded in 
1917, reflected the position of the river- 
ista wing of the party, the schismatic 
fraction which opposed the Batlle- 
sponsored collegiate executive. Though 
it sees eye to eye with El Dia in many 
respects, El Diario takes a more con- 
servative position on economic issues. 
Prior to World War II some people 
found in El Diario a tendency to lean 
fascist but, at any rate, a staunch pro- 
Allied position had been assumed be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. El Diar‘o, too, is a 
profitable paper. 

La Majnana is the morning journal- 
istic companion of El Diario and also 
dates from 1917. It, too, is blancoacev- 
edista and economically conservative in 
tone. It carries considerable economic 
and financial news and its clientele is 
relatively more among business men. 
Its circulation is only about 34,000, 
however. 

Still another batllista fraction of the 
Colorado party is journalistically repre- 
sented by Accién. It is one of the new- 
est of Montevideo’s papers, dating only 
from October 22, 1948. The chief own- 
er is the ex-president, Luis Batlle Ber- 
res, a cousin of the brothers Batlle 
Pacheco. That close relationship does 
not prevent the two papers from being 
rivals, however, even though both 
speak for batllismo. In 1951 Accidn 
was somewhat closer to the government 
than El Dia since in the election of 
1950 Accidn and its owner, the retiring 
Uruguayan president, supported Andrés 
Martinez Trueba, the successful Colo- 
rado candidate for the presidency, while 
El Dia backed another Colorado con- 
testant. The intricate politico-journal- 
istic picture had taken a different turn 
by 1952. Martinez Trueba and E/ Dia 
had gone all out in 1951 in supporting 
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the new constitution providing for a 
plural executive, but Accién was some- 
what critical of the plan. In the follow- 
ing months Accidn drifted more away 
from the new government and El Dia 
toward it. Accidn’s circulation is about 
15,000. 

Relatively midway in position stands 
La Tribuna Popular, a \ate-morning pa- 
per which is in part opportunistic and 
at times editorially inconsistent. It 
sometimes supports Blanco candidates 
and issues and at other times throws its 
influence to antibatllista Colorados. 
Though at times inclined toward the 
Blancos, it has not reflected the anti- 
United States tone often sounded by 
that party. The better educated do not 
take it too seriously; its chief following 
is among the middle classes. La Tribuna 
gains some popularity because of a ten- 
dency toward sensational local news 
and an emphasis on sports. It is the old- 
est of the major Montevideo papers 
(December 1, 1879) but has a current 
circulation of only about 25,000. 

The Nationalist or Blanco organ is 
El Debate. It represents the regular or 
herrerista type of nacionalismo in con- 
tradistinction to the Independent Na- 
tionalist party, which has its own pa- 
pers. El Debate, founded in 1931, goes 
down the line in reflecting the point of 
view of Luis Alberto de Herrera, the 
virtual dictator of the party. In eco- 
nomic matters E] Debate is ultraconser- 
vative and on the international scene it 
is pro-Franco and pro-Perén. Almost 
by the same token it usually has taken 
a reserved, skeptical or even hostile at- 
titude toward the United States. Despite 
its representation of one of the large 
political parties of the country, its cir- 
culation is only about 20,000. 

The Independent Nationalists, a dis- 
tinct party, have two companion news- 
papers, El Pais, a morning daily with a 
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circulation of about 60,000, and El 
Plata, with an evening circulation of 
some 42,000. They are essentially twin 
enterprises, like La Mafana and El Di- 
ario, and share the same presses and to 
some extent the same personnel. The 
dominant figure on both is Eduardo 
Rodriguez Larreta, which is sufficient 
explanation for the papers’ advocacy of 
collective international intervention 
when necessary. It was Rodriguez La- 
rreta who, as foreign minister soon after 
World War II, advanced the challeng- 
ing doctrine of collective intervention 
which sometimes is given his name. In- 
terestingly, the two papers failed to see 
eye to eye on the important constitu- 
tional issue of the adoption of a collegi- 
ate executive in 1951. 

The economic position of E/ Pais and 
El Plata is intermediate between those 
of El Dia and La Majnana, i.e., moder- 
ately conservative. The two papers werc 
founded, respectively, in 1918 and 
1914. 

The oldest of Montevideo’s newspa- 
pers but still one of the most restricted 
in appeal and smallest in circulation is 
El Bien Piblico. It was founded as a 
Catholic paper on November 1, 1878, 
and continues to speak for Uruguayan 
Catholics, to whom its circulation of 
about 5,000 is almost entirely limited. 
More strictly speaking, it reflects the 
position of the Unidén Civica, the Cath- 
olic political party of Uruguay. It is 
published each morning except Mon- 
days and probably is not financially 
self-sustaining. Its position has been 
democratic and sympathetic to the 
United States, and, of course, consis- 
tently and strongly anti-Communist. 
The paper’s editorials are considered to 
be exceptionally ably written. 

The only other Spanish-language 
daily in Montevideo is El Diario Es- 
pafiol, founded in 1905 but even now 
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having a circulation of only some 
1,500. It caters especially to the Span- 
ish colony in Montevideo. Its political 
orientation has been franquista and 
with the recent engagement (not yet a 
marriage!) of expediency between the 
United States and Spain, its tone has 
become more friendly to the northern 
republic. It has little importance in the 
general picture of the Montevideo 
press. 

The largest of Montevideo’s weekly 
papers is Marcha, with a circulation of 
about 15,000. It is distinctly the reflec- 
tion of its highly individualistic owner, 
Carlos Quijano. The position of the pa- 
per is nominally independent but it of- 
ten reflects a near-Communist tone. It 
is usually critical of the United States 
and professionally bemoans norteamer- 
icano cultural and economic penetra- 
tion of Uruguay. It was founded in 
1939. 

El Sol, the Socialist weekly, has a cir- 
culation of some 3,000 and is primarily 
the work of Uruguay’s veteran and re- 
spected Socialist leader, Dr. Emilio 
Frugoni. Its point of view is conven- 
tionally Socialist. The Communist week- 
ly, Justicia, has about the same circula- 
tion as El Sol and is a typically Mos- 
cow-inspired Communist voice. Both of 
these papers are necessarily supported 
by party funds. It is said that some 
labor-union money goes to the support 
of Justicia, possibly without the knowl- 
edge of rank-and-file union members 
themselves. 

The two English-language papers, the 
daily Sun and the weekly Montevidean, 
are both insignificant. The Jewish-com- 
munity daily, Unzer Fraint, with a cir- 
culation of about 3,000, has alleged 
Communist leanings. 

The various reviews, the weekly 
Mundo Uruguayo, the bimonthly Mun- 
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dial, the monthly Uruguay y la URSS 
and the weekly URSS, as well as the 
Sunday supplements of such papers as 
El Dia and La Majfana, are all to be 
considered more as cultural than as 
news publications. It is not seemly, 
however, to employ too careful a defi- 
nition of the adjective “cultural”; the 
two Soviet organs are patently propa- 
gandistic. 


THE PROVINCIAL PRESS 


The only newspapers in the interior 
circulating more than a thousand copies 
each are El Telégrafo of Paysandi, La 
Tribuna Saltefa of Salto, El Heraldo of 
Florida, La Opinién of Mercedes and 
El Ideal of Colonia, which have respec- 
tively circulation figures of about 8,000, 
5,000, 4,000, 3,000 and 1,000. Some of 
these papers run no editorials but all, 
and other and smaller papers, have con- 
siderable amounts of local advertising. 
The appearance of most of the interior 
papers is crude and amateurish. Typog- 
raphy and makeup are unattractive. 
Uruguay’s non-Montevideo press is def- 
initely nothing of which the country 
may be proud. 

So strong are the organization and 
influence of political parties in Uruguay 
that all newspapers in the interior are 
adherents of one or another of the two 
major parties. They show no indepen- 
dence of judgment, however. Cues are 
taken and editorials are often lifted 
from the party papers of greater pres- 
tige in Montevideo. The poverty-strick- 
en condition of the interior press is not 
due to a significantly lesser degree of 
literacy outside of Montevideo (though 
the schools of the capital are admitted- 
ly better than those in other parts of 
the country). Rather, it is a reflection 
of the overwhelming and almost patho- 
logical dominance of the capital city. 
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RADIO IN URUGUAY 


If by the term “fourth estate” we 
mean all those elements which have a 
hand in distributing the news, then 
some consideration must be given Uru- 
guay’s radio stations. They are numer- 
ous, influential and, in most cases, pros- 
perous. As of the beginning of 1952 
the country had 44 of them, 21 in 
Montevideo and 23 in the remainder of 
the country. Those in the interior are 
well scattered but are almost entirely 
confined to the departmental capitals. 

The political, economic and social 
impact of radio in Latin America has 
not yet been sufficiently studied. It is 
certainly of tremendous significance, 
and not necessarily in the same ways or 
in the same degree as in the United 
States. For one thing, radio in Latin 
America provides a means of access to 
the news for countless thousands and 
even millions of persons who, by reason 
of inability to read, would be removed 
from the reach of newspapers. The 
argument that economic inability to af- 
ford ownership of a radio would vitiate 
such reasoning is of less validity than 
would otherwise be the case because of 
the common habit of group listening to 
the radio in bars and other places of 
congregating. Of course, a contrary ele- 
ment which must admittedly be given 
weight in the Uruguayan picture is the 
country’s much-higher-than-average lit- 
eracy rate, which makes it to a greater 
degree a nation of potential newspaper 
readers. The whole problem obviously 
needs more analysis than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

In summary, the radio has become 
an important factor in the distribution 
of news and the formation of public 
opinion in Uruguay. The number of re- 
ceiving sets in the country has been esti- 
mated at 300,000. Each will be heard, 
at a conservative calculation, by four 
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or five persons. The advertising value of 
the radio has hence become obvious 
and some of the broadcasting stations 
have developed into financially profit- 
able enterprises. Some have paid divi- 
dends of 10 percent or more a year. 
Several of Montevideo’s radio sta- 
tions are owned by or affiliated with 
newspapers. One is operated by the gov- 
ernment and it, too, broadcasts news 
summaries and commentaries as well as 
entertainment. Stations in the interior 
are regarded as considerably more in- 
fluential than local newspapers in shap- 
ing public opinion. Radio news broad- 
casts and commentary, whether in the 
capital or in the campo, offer much op- 
portunity, naturally, for news slanting. 
Circulation of newspapers in an un- 
friendly foreign country can be readily 
prohibited by that country’s govern- 
ment, but the air waves offer a more 
fluid medium and are less subject to 
control from abroad. Three of Monte- 
video’s broadcasting stations—Radio 
Carve, Radio Espectador and Radio 
Ariel—have complained to the Uru- 
guayan government of jamming from 
Argentina. The first two of these sta- 
tions operated on international clear 
channels which presumably were free 
from any interference for many hun- 
dreds of miles around. They claimed, 
nevertheless, that broadcasts emanating 
from Argentina on the same supposedly 
exclusive wave lengths were sufficiently 
strong to jam their own. Radio Ariel, 
which possessed no international clear 
channel, faced the competition of a 
much more powerful Argentine station 
broadcasting on the same wave length 
and allegedly interfering with Ariel's 
news broadcasts. The additional com- 
ment that all radio broadcasting in Ar- 
gentina is closely controlled by the gov- 
ernment of that country makes the 
drawing of conclusions superfluous. 
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The place of television in the whole 
picture of the fourth estate in Uruguay 
is as yet undetermined. The simple an- 
swer is that Uruguay has no TV but 
that is neither a satisfactory nor a com- 
plete answer. Officials are studying the 
possibility of televising programs from 
Montevideo, but it is assumed that noth- 
ing tangible can be accomplished be- 
fore late 1953 at the earliest. 

Televising of both entertainment and 
news programs made an impressive de- 
but in Buenos Aires late in 1951. It is 
said that special equipment was able to 
receive some of the programs in Monte- 
video. Uruguayan authorities have giv- 
en study to the possibility of working 
out a technical relationship by which 
Argentine programs could be relayed 
to Uruguay, but the problem is by no 
means solved. 

Indeed, the solution of the scientific 
and technical aspects of a one-way 
transmission system might easily raise 
just as baffling and awkward political 
and psychological questions. If Argen- 
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tine TV programs were regularly re- 
ceived in Uruguay, they could easily 
and would inevitably be converted into 
a more fearsome and effective propa- 
ganda tool than is afforded by the Ar- 
gentine radio. It is conceivable that the 
international balance currently prevail- 
ing in the Plata region might be impor- 
tantly modified by the development of 
that tool of communication. 

The control and dissemination of 
news in Uruguay assumes an impor- 
tance it could not begin to have in a 
country like nearby Paraguay or Bo- 
livia. It is not only that Uruguay is far 
more literate. That country’s general 
political and international awareness, 
its peculiarly delicate relationship to its 
national neighbors, its democratic way 
of life, and its personality and dignity 
all make for a great opportunity for the 
press and allied media. That opportu- 
nity has been largely but not in all re- 
spects perfectly realized. Certainly the 
fourth estate must be assigned great 
significance in the Uruguayan scene. 





“The complex world in which we live and the fact that it becomes daily 
more literate and articulate and that large numbers of people are now 
ruling or helping to guide the world’s affairs instead of sitting as mute sub- 
jects of the anointed few, all these compel the press to improve its presen- 
tation of the facts and to develop objective ways of interpreting tho: acts. 

“It is essential that people understand and attach meaning to reports on 
atomic energy, the problem posed by Soviet Russia, the Schuman Plan, the 
North Atlantic Defense Community, taxes and the future of our economy. 
Hardly a week goes by without significant developments in these fields. 
These developments must be interpreted and they can be interpreted satis- 
factorily only by newspaper men who themselves understand the problems 
involved. For each hour our correspondents and reporters spend getting 
their stories and writing them, they should spend more hours in research, in 
inquiry and in study. Publishers and editors of our newspapers, managers of 
our news agencies must consider the time devoted to research and study as 
part of the job. They must provide opportunities for such study and they 
must insist on it.”"—-ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER, publisher, the New York 
Times, in address at 1952 AEJ convention. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Communications in Industry: 
A New Frontier for Educators 


BY ROBERT D. BRETH 


The co-author of The Successful Employee Publication urges 
journalism schools to tackle the whole problem of industrial 
communications and not the house organ alone. Mr. Breth is a 
management consultant in Philadelphia and has pioneered in 
organizing courses of the type he describes here. 





Wf ARE THERE NO NEW HORIZONS IN 
journalism? 

Is the scope of journalism education 
always to be restricted by devotion to 
its first love—training newspapermen? 

It would seem so, as journalism 
schools, generally, seem to be oblivious 
to the continual expansion of commu- 
nication in industry. 

Yet, the “house organ” alone caters 
to an expanding field of 40,000,000 
readers,’ and the “house organ” is only 
one of the 27 major media by which 
management communicates with over 
100,000,000 employees, customers, 
stockholders, and members of the com- 
munities where business is located. 

There is ample evidence to substanti- 
ate these facts, providing the observer 
walks far enough away from the trees 
of journalism education to get a com- 
prehensive look at the forest of human 
relations and communications. While 
this evidence may not be readily avail- 
able in any one source, it can be ac- 
quired, albeit laboriously, by an exami- 


1“Appraising the Industrial Editor,” Personnel, 
American Management Association (May 1950). 
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nation of the files of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, Editor & Publisher, For- 
tune, Printers’ Ink and other non-jour- 
nalism trade journals, textbooks and 
reference books, the publications, semi- 
nars and reports of editorial and man- 
agement associations, and by various 
surveys and research studies on indus- 
try’s communications. 

As long as management was able to 
operate business at a profit and with 
little or no non-management interfer- 
ence, the human relations and commu- 
nications problem in industry remained 
fairly dormant. This condition pre- 
vailed until the major depression of the 
early ’30s. Then, several factors com- 
bined to bring the problem gradually 
into the full bloom that it reached just 
after World War II, and which has con- 
tinued to flower ever since. Some of 
these factors grew slowly, others quick- 
ly, but all merged to create the vital 
human relations problem that industry 
must cope with today. These factors 
were and are: 


1. The growth of small business into 
big business, which necessitated the cre- 
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ation of various communication media 
to substitute for top management per- 
sonal contact. 


2. The substitution of mass produc- 
tion techniques for individual crafts- 
manship, of mass distribution tech- 
niques for personal sales and service, 
and of mass corporate share ownership 
for individual or partner proprietorship 
—all of which tended to reduce person- 
alization in business. 


3. The increased literacy of employ- 
ees, customers, stockholders and the 
public, and increased opportunities to 
gain more knowledge, which substi- 
tuted curiosity and the desire to know 
“why” for blind faith and ignorance. 


4. The growth of government as a 
multi-faceted regulator, partner and 
competitor of private enterprise. 


5. The growth of self-interest organ- 
izations among employees, customers 
and stockholders, designed to secure 
more tangible benefits from business. 


6. The avowed purpose of Commu- 
nism to replace private enterprise and 
democracy, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 


Just what these factors mean to mod- 
ern business was crystallized in a few 
words in Fortune for October 1951, in 
an article on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey: 


And no businessman has ever phrased 
the responsibilities of the modern cor- 
poration and its officers more succinctly 
than has Frank Abrams, Jersey’s Board 
Chairman. His words are worth repeat- 
ing. The function of management, he 
has said, is to maintain “an equitable 
and working balance among the claims 
of the various directly interested groups 

. Stockholders, employees, custom- 
ers, and the public at large.” 


This statement by Mr. Abrams 
hinges entirely on the words “an equi- 
table and working balance,” which were 
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originally italicized by Fortune. Just 
what is “an equitable and working bal- 
ance”? 

Obviously, it can result only from 
the decisions which management makes, 
and only after due consideration as to 
the rightness of those decisions in 
terms of benefits to all groups. 

This is where communications enter 
the picture. If the interests of all 
groups are considered in their proper 
relationship to each other and to the 
business, and a decision is made ac- 
cordingly, then some one group might 
not receive all the benefits which the 
members of that group feel they should 
receive. 

That is, they won’t be satisfied unless 
they are convinced that the “equitable 
and working balance” which manage- 
ment has established is the best for 
their own group. 

“Convincing” then becomes another 
key word, and convincing connotes 
communications—communications of 
an efficiency and order to cope with the 
human relations problems of a particu- 
lar company and its particular groups. 
That is why Fowler McCormick, board 
chairman of International Harvester 
Company, has said: “Certain it is, after 
sound policies have been evolved, noth- 
ing is of more importance than Com- 
munications systems.” ? 

In this statement, Mr. McCormick 
uses the words “sound policies” with a 
meaning parallel to Mr. Abrams’ “an 
equitable and working balance.” But he 
has also recognized that communica- 
tions is the vital link between establish- 
ing policy and convincing people that 
the policy is best for all concerned. 


POLICY AND COMMUNICATIONS 


It has been mentioned that there are 
27 different media by which manage- 


? Quotes Ending (Dec. 1951). 
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ment can and does communicate with 
employees, customers, stockholders and 
the community, in terms of improving 
human relations. Just for the record, 
these are: 

Annual reports, bulletin boards, con- 
ferences, exhibits, group meetings, hand- 
books, house organs, information racks, 
letters, manuals, memos, motion pic- 
tures, newsletters, open house programs, 
opinion surveys, personal contact, pos- 
ters, presentations, published bulletins, 
radio, recordings, speaker systems, 
speeches, slide films, suggestion systems, 
telephone and television. 

Some of these media are used inde- 
pendently, some in combination; some 
are suited only to small companies, 
some to large companies; some are re- 
ciprocal, some non-reciprocal; some 
reach only one person or a few people, 
some reach large groups; some are sim- 
ple to use, some are complicated and 
difficult. But all have an important 
common denominator—any one or any 
combination of these media will be only 
as effective as the knowledge, skill and 
experience of the person or persons 
using them is effective. 

It is significant to note here, that of 
all these media, only the house organ 
has generated a specific job title in in- 
dustry—industrial editing. 

It is also significant that the indus- 
trial editing job has its educational 
counterpart in industrial journalism—a 
course of instruction that is taught in 
lesser or greater degree by 81 percent 
of the recognized departments and 
schools of journalism in the country.* 

To this extent, then, journalism 
schools are already contributing to the 
solution of industry’s communications 
problem—by providing some organized 
instruction in the philosophy and tech- 
niques of producing “house organs.” 

But what about the other 26 media? 


’“Formal Education for House Organ Edi- 
tors,” Quill (Dec. 1950). 
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Several of them are far more widely 
used than “house organs” as communi- 
cation media in industry. 

It is true that some of these media 
are covered in greater or lesser degree 
as part of public relations, publicity or 
other such courses. But little is being 
done by journalism schools to tackle 
the problem of communications in in- 
dustry as a whole—to supply organized 
instruction in the philosophy and tech- 
nique of coordinating the selection and 
use of these media. Yet, all are used at 
one time or another for the same pur- 
pose as house organs—to bring about a 
better understanding between manage- 
ment and employees, customers, stock- 
holders and the community. 

The “equitable and working bal- 
ance” referred to by Mr. Abrams can 
be brought about only by the proper 
use of the “communications system” re- 
ferred to by Mr. McCormick. The 27 
media mentioned previously are the in- 
dividual elements that make up, in vari- 
ous combinations, the “communica- 
tions system” of any particular com- 
pany. 

It would seem to be a logical devel- 
opment in the field of journalism edu- 
cation for journalism schools to pro- 
vide organized instruction in the prac- 
tical use and application of all these 
media, instead of only the house organ. 
If this concept were followed, industry 
would be provided with an eminently 
practical flow of trained communica- 
tion specialists, rather than the meager 
trickle of rather sketchily instructed 
house organ specialists. 

If this concept is accepted, the 
schools as well as industry will benefit, 
since journalism students trained as 
communication specialists will find 
many more opportunities than the same 
students trained only as industrial edi- 
tors. 
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Is this concept of total communica- 
tions instruction practical? There is a 
“straw in the wind” indication of the 
possibilities that lie in such a concept. 

During the school term of 1950-51, 
the Journalism Division of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, directed by Joseph B. McFad- 
den, pioneered a course that provides 
this indication. 

This course, cataloged as “Writing 
for Business,” is actually being taught 
as “Communications in Industry.” It is 
not a true journalism subject, although 
it is sponsored by the Journalism Divi- 
sion. Essentially, it is designed to delin- 
eate the use and coordination of the 27 
media embraced in the concept of total 
communications, and to analyze the ef- 
fectiveness of these media, rather than 
to detail the theory and mechanics of 
each one. For this reason, it is not re- 
stricted to journalism students. In fact, 
only one-third of the students can be 
classified in this category, the other 
two-thirds being students of business 
administration. 

What of the interest in this course, 
its impact and relation to the problem 
of improving communications in indus- 
try? Student interest is evident by a 
comparison of requests for registration 
between the original (1950-51) and 
succeeding terms (1951-52). Twenty- 
one undergraduates registered for the 
original course. In the following year, 
more than 50 undergraduates requested 
the course, although actual registration 
was limited to 22. This growth in inter- 
est occurred despite the heavy national 
decline in journalism registration gener- 
ally, and it prompted the university to 
offer the course in repeat semesters 
during the 1952-53 school term. As a 
result of this record, the author has ac- 
cepted an invitation to originate similar 
courses for St. Joseph’s College and 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Phil- 
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adelphia during the 1952-53 school 
term. 


The impact of the course is evident 
from the following excerpts taken from 
an authoritative survey of student opin- 
ion conducted at the clcse of both 
courses: ¢ 


Question No. 3—Did this course 
change any of your previously held 
opinions? 

This Year Last Year 


Totals 20 


Question No. 3a—If “Yes,” name one 
particular way. 
Changed Particular 
Previously Held Number of Times 
Opinion This Year Last Year 
Increased awareness 
of necessity for 
better communica- 
tions in industry 
Increased awareness 
of importance of 
of publications 
In my interpretation 
of what manage- 
ment had to say, 
communications now 
seem less biased 
Idea of giving work- 
ers complete picture 
of company 
Total “yes” 
responses 12 10 


While this evidence is not conclusive, 
it certainly points the way toward fur- 
ther experimentation. It suggests that 
there is an opportunity for both jour- 
nalism schools and business administra- 
tion schools to supply instruction which 
will increase the acceptability of gradu- 
ates to management as communication 
specialists. 


*Copies of this study are available upon re- 
quest, by writing to: The Robert D. Breth Or- 
ganization, 1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 3. 
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Four years ago (1948 term) the au- 
thor conducted a research study among 
the heads of journalism departments 
and schools on “Formal Education for 
House Organ Editors” and followed this 
up with another study one year later 
(1949 term). The first study showed 
that 55 percent of the major journalism 
institutions offered some form of in- 
struction in industrial journalism. The 
follow-up study showed that 81 percent 
of the schools were offering some such 
instruction. 

That this increased interest in indus- 
trial journalism instruction was justified 
is indicated by the growth of house or- 
gans and hence of industrial editing 
jobs in industry. During approximately 
the same period, house organs contin- 
ued to expand as a major communica- 
tion medium in industry. Best proof of 
this may be found in Printers’ Ink Di- 
rectory of House Organs, which listed 
5,300 house organs in 1947 and 5,552 
in 1950. 

As a communications consultant, I 
have noted an incipient trend toward 
the use of editorial talent in the prepa- 
ration, operation and administration of 
communication media other than house 
organs. Bulletin boards, speaker sys- 
tems, suggestion systems, information 
racks, handbooks, manuals, annual re- 
ports and slide films, all have been 
placed under the operation and super- 
vision of various industrial editors. 


EDITORS ARE NATURAL COMMUNICATION 
SPECIALISTS 


The reason behind this movement is 
logical. House organs have moved to 
the fore as major media for reaching 
employees, customers and stockholders 
in the larger companies, because they 
are the most effective all-purpose media 
to use. 


This effectiveness depends: primarily 
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upon the progressiveness and coopera- 
tion of management, and the editorial 
and technical competency of the editor. 
Given the management attributes, effec- 
tiveness then depends upon the editor. 
Of his two attributes, editorial compe- 
tency is the more important, because 
upon this depends the establishment of 
editorial policies and objectives, the se- 
lection, securing, processing and bal- 
ancing of editorial content, and, in gen- 
eral, preparing the message or messages 
to be communicated. 

Technical skills in the selection and 
use of format, layout, headlines, typog- 
raphy, color, artwork and illustrations 
are also important, particularly in at- 
tracting and holding reader attention. 
But the impact of the publication upon 
the reader is the essence of the whole 
communications process, and this im- 
pact depends primarily on editorial 
skill. 

The essential purpose of most com- 
munication media in industry is to edu- 
cate, inform and entertain. Education 
and information are necessary to make 
the communications process worth- 
while, and entertainment is advisable to 
attract and hold attention, particularly 
if the communications recipient doesn’t 
want to be educated or informed.® 

To accomplish this purpose effective- 
ly, these three elements must be in bal- 
ance. If education or information is 
top-heavy, the voluntary communica- 
tions recipient is likely to be repelled 
and so the message is wasted. If enter- 
tainment is top-heavy, the attention of 
the communications recipient may be 
attracted and held, but the medium be- 
comes an economic waste as the educa- 
tion and information content is likely 
to be lost. 


5 “Sweetening the Meeting Diet Makes Educa- 
tion More Palatable.”” Sales Meetings Section of 
Sales Management Magazine (Oct. 1952). 
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Since any competent industrial editor 
has developed the ability to balance 
education, information and entertain- 
ment in proper proportion to achieve 
effective impact in a publication, he is 
admirably equipped to apply the same 
process in the use of other media. 

In following this process with other 
media, he continues to use his editorial 
skill in the determination, selection and 
preparation of educational and infor- 
mational material, without change. All 
that he need acquire is the specialized 
technical skill peculiar to the use of any 
particular medium. This is not an espe- 
cially difficult process, as can be seen 
from what is happening in industry to- 
day. 

THE PATHWAY FOR JOURNALISM 
SCHOOLS 


The need for a better understanding 
of basic communications policy and 
practice in industry opens two new op- 
portunities to collegiate educational in- 
stitutions. The one lies directly in the 
field of journalism instruction, and the 
other, closely allied, lies in the field of 
business administration. In those insti- 
tutions where both business administra- 
tion and journalism instruction is avail- 
able to the same students, the opportu- 
nity is dual. 

Industry needs administrators who 
have a fundamental grasp of the neces- 
sity for better communication between 
management and employees, customers, 
stockholders and the community. It 
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needs administrators who have a basic 
understanding of the media by which 
better communication can be estab- 
lished. Industry also needs communica- 
tion specialists who can translate “work- 
ing balance” and “sound policy” deci- 
sions of management into practical 
communications forms and formats. 

While the present field of industrial 
editors in business is limited, the field of 
operating and administrating communi- 
cation specialists is unlimited. The 
smaller companies need communication 
administrators and operators combined, 
while larger companies need them sepa- 
rately and the largest need them in 
abundance. 

The obvious source for providing in- 
doctrination and training in this special- 
ization is the journalism school. It, 
alone, has the facilities to supply basic 
training in editing, both as to editorial 
and technical skills. It can provide ei- 
ther administrative or operative train- 
ing, or both. 

The advantages of this new frontier 
in journalism should be obvious. It pro- 
vides a broader opportunity for any 
school to make a practical contribution 
to modern civilization. It provides a bet- 
ter opportunity for journalism to work 
more closely with industry than by sim- 
ply training house organ editors. And it 
offers journalism schools another op- 
portunity for taking up the slack occa- 
sioned by the contraction of the com- 
mercial newspaper field. 





“Public relations as a technique is a power device. It can be used for 
good or evil. Public relations can steadily advance toward a mature, respon- 
sible profession that contributes to the unity, progress, and public welfare. 
Or it can decline into what Philosophy Prof. William Ernest Hocking has 
described as a ‘conscienceless publicity racket’ which brings the premiums 
of advancement to those who have ‘learned to surround their doings with a 
cackle of ignorant noise.’”—From Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. Center, 
Effective Public Relations: Pathways to Public Favor (Prentice-Hall, 1952). 














RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





How Six Dailies Would Meet 
Doubling of Postal Rates 


 PosTWAR INCREASES IN THE COST OF 
publishing a daily newspaper have been 
paralleled by rising costs in the second- 
class postal service. The Post Office De- 
partment anticipates a deficit of $200,- 
000,000 in second-class matter for the 
current fiscal year. This continuing de- 
ficit has created pressures to increase 
second-class postal rates. 

This study seeks to find a definitive 
answer to the question of how an in- 
crease of 100 percent in second-class 
rates would affect daily newspaper costs 
and circulation. This increase is select- 
ed because it represents the highest in- 
crease to be given serious consideration 
by the 82nd Congress. A study of the 
intimate records of costs and revenues 
of daily newspapers does not lend itself 
to statistical sampling. The six respon- 
dents represent six newspapers whose 
publishers were willing to open their 
records for inspection. All of the re- 
spondents are located in the Middle 
West. All are independently owned. 

In terms of dollar expenditures, the 
annual increase in postage costs would 
average $9,670, ranging from a low of 
$925 for a newspaper whose second- 
class postage costs represent only 1 per- 
cent of total delivery costs to a high of 
$17,000 for a newspaper whose mail 
circulation is one-third of total circula- 
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tion. The increased postage costs for all 
respondents constitute a 12.6 percent 
increase in total circulation costs. 

The publisher has a number of 
choices in meeting an increase in pos- 
tal rates: 


1. By increasing subscription revenues 
from 
a) metropolitan area 
b) suburban area 
c) rural routes within the market 
area 
d) outside of market area 
e) newsstands and agents 
f) any combination of above 
. By increasing advertising revenues 
. By reducing operating costs 
. By reducing overhead costs 
. By absorbing increased costs from 
profits _ 
6. Any combination of above 


Except for one respondent whose 
mail circulation is too trivial to merit 


consideration, publishers are unani- 
mous in seeking to meet added postage 
costs through increased mail circulation 
revenues exclusively. Five publishers 
plan to increase rural subscription rates 
from 10 percent to 25 percent while 
increasing out-of-market-area subscrip- 
tion rates from 8 percent to 18 percent. 
The smaller percentage increase of out- 
of-market-area circulation actually rep- 
resents a greater monetary increase 
since the subscription rate for such cir- 
culation is usually the highest rate 
listed. 
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Certain characteristics of circulation 
income appear to be the basis of unan- 
imity in management decision in meet- 
ing increased postal costs. Subscription 
rates for carrier delivered circulation 
average 35.7 percent higher than mail 
delivered circulation. This differential is 
sufficient to absorb costs of carrier de- 
livery (which average 171 percent 
greater than the costs of mail delivery) 
and still show a net circulation income 
which averages 44 percent greater than 
the net from mail circulation. 

Five reasons are advanced by re- 
spondents for lower subscription rates 
for mail delivery: 


1. Mail subscribers pay an annual 
rate, in advance, while carrier subscrib- 
ers pay weekly after delivery. An in- 
crease in mail subscription rates which 
is paid in a lump sum invariably has a 
greater impact on the subscriber than a 
small increase paid weekly. 


2. Delivery costs by mail are far be- 
low delivery costs by carrier. 


3. The rate differential is historical 


and customary, having been established 
when farm income was extremely low. 


4. Rural subscription sales have al- 
ways revealed a more elastic demand 
than carrier delivered sales. 


5. Mail delivery service is not always 
as prompt as carrier delivered service. 
Since news is a time service it follows 
that a slower service is worth less. 
Publishers regard out-of-market-area 
circulation as the least significant from 
a revenue point of view. This circula- 
tion has virtually no influence on adver- 
tising rates or volume. Since advertising 
revenues account for 66.5 percent of 
total revenues there is a tendency to 
add the total sum of an increase in pos- 
tal rates to the subscription price of 
out-of-market-area circulation. 

Rural second-class circulation within 
the market area of the city of publica- 
tion is of greater importance to adver- 
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tising revenues, but a number of factors 
combine to influence the shifting of an 
increase in postal rates to rural sub- 
scribers: 


1. Subscription circulation revenues 
are derived as follows: 15 percent from 
mail circulation; 85 percent from car- 
rier circulation. Publishers, faced with 
the necessity of increasing circulation 
rates, prefer to jeopardize the less prof- 
itable mail circulation. 

2. It would be easier to justify to 
mail subscribers an increase in subscrip- 
tion rates made necessary by a higher 
postal rate than to justify an increase on 
these grounds to carrier delivered circu- 
lation. 

3. Circulation data of respondents 
reveal a decline in mail circulation of 
14.3 percent as opposed to an increase 
in total circulation of 16.7 percent from 
1946 to 1950 inclusive. Publishers are 
reluctant to burden their most depend- 
able circulation with the cost of subsi- 
dizing mail delivery to another group of 
subscribers. 

4. Respondents have increased car- 
rier subscription rates repeatedly since 
1946. Many of the executives employed 
by respondents express a fear that car- 
rier delivered rates have reached the 
saturation point. 


An uncertain element exists in the 
possibility that daily newspaper pub- 
lishers may attempt to extend truck de- 
livery service along populous rural 
routes. It is difficult to predict the ex- 
tent of such an effort because so little 
factual data are available concerning 
costs for such a service. The determin- 
ing factor would be the relationship be- 
tween the costs of mail delivery under 
increased rates of postage and truck 
delivery. 

This relationship is influenced by the 
circulation density factor, which may 
be defined as the number of subscribers 
per mile of feasible rural route, feasible 
being interpreted in terms of routes 
which can be traversed in all manner 
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of weather and without excessive back- 
tracking. The consensus among respon- 
dents is that a minimum daily expendi- 
ture of 12 cents per mile is necessary to 
keep truck and driver in operation on a 
rural delivery route. 

A convenient formula for computing 
the practicality of substituting truck for 
mail delivery is p x 2 x cd = m, where 
p represents the present cost per unit 
delivery via second-class mail, cd repre- 
sents the circulation density factor, and 
m represents the minimum appropria- 
tion for circulation revenues per mile 
necessary to meet the cost of rural 
truck delivery. 

Respondents indicate that rural truck 
deliveries may be profitable even on 
routes where the unit cost of delivery 
exceeds twice the present cost of sec- 
ond-class postage. The reason they ad- 
vance is that drivers are also solicitors 
and may increase circulation density 
along their routes. Truck deliveries also 
would enable rural subscribers to pay a 
weekly as opposed to an annual rate, a 
factor which may further encourage 
rural subscriptions at a profitable price. 
A third reason,. where applicable, is 
that truck deliveries can be made on 
the date of publication whereas mail 
deliveries are sometimes delayed until 
the following day. This is particularly 
true of afternoon editions. 

ConcLusions: Expenditures for sec- 
ond-class postage are a relatively minor 
part of total distribution costs, averag- 
ing 10.3 percent for all respondents. 
No doubt exists concerning the ability 
of respondents to meet a 100 percent 
increase in second-class postal rates. 
The manner of meeting it may bring 
about a greater concentration on car- 
rier clelivered subscription sales, and a 
gradual acceleration in the decline of 
less profitable mail circulation. One as- 
pect of this tendency may be an expan- 
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sion of the circulation of small dailies 
at the expense of the omnibus metro- 
politan newspapers. 

While proposed increases in second- 
class postal rates may alter the circula- 
tion patterns of the daily newspaper to 
a limited extent, the favorable long- 
term circulation trend of the daily 
newspaper and the continued expansion 
of national income promise to maintain 
present high circulation levels. 

IRVING I. RAINES 
Department of Business Organization 
University of Maryand 


The Reliability of Predictions: 
A Preliminary Study 


VW NEARLY EVERYONE WHO HAS READ A 
news letter has undoubtedly wondered: 
“Just how accurate are these guys in 
predicting things?” 

In an effort to answer this question 
in part, and at the same time to deter- 
mine whether the question could be 
answered objectively, a pilot study was 
begun by the writer early this year.’ 
The purpose of the study was to de- 
velop a method similar to content anal- 
ysis to measure scientifically the relia- 
bility of predictions. 

Briefly, the method employed in the 
study was to select a random sample of 
predictions which appeared in selected 
publications during a part of 1946 and 
to classify these predictions by certain 
characteristics. The forecasts were then 
checked against authoritative data and 
given a score dependent upon their suc- 
cess in forecasting subsequent events. 

The universe from which the predic- 
tions were drawn was that class of pub- 
lications which contain predictions as a 


1For a complete report of the study, see Don- 
ald C. Polley, The Reliability of Predictions in 
Selected Printed Media (A. M. thesis, Stanford 
University, 1952). 
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part or all of their total content. For 
the study, The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter and the U. S. News & World Re- 
port were selected for sampling as be- 
ing both well-known and representative 
of the universe. 

The content unit selected for the 
study was the “prediction,” which was 
defined as a phrase, sentence, para- 
graph, or article containing the idea of 
futurity, either expressed or implied, 
which forecasts the outcome of an 
event or future happening or condition. 

The definition was derived after 
reading a number of issues of the two 
publications to determine the limits 
which should be established. The stylis- 
tic devices of the predictors required 
that a broad definition be adopted so 
that all the predictions, regardless of 
the form in which they were stated, 
would be included in the study. In most 
cases a phrase or sentence was the re- 
cording unit, and a paragraph or an 
article was the context unit, the largest 
unit of a content which had to be ex- 
amined to characterize the recording 
unit. 

When the definition had been de- 
cided upon, the issues to be included in 
the study were read carefully, and the 
predictions in each issue were num- 
bered. An unrestricted sample was 
drawn from the total by selecting every 
fifth prediction beginning at a random 
point. By this process a small sample of 
210 predictions was obtained. 

Upon inspection, it was found that 
the predictions obtained could be classi- 
fied as to four characteristics: (1) type 
of prediction, (2) time span, (3) geo- 
graphic area, (4) subject. Each fore- 
cast was categorized on the basis of 
each of the characteristics. 

The first classification, type of pre- 
diction, was established in an attempt 
to obtain some idea of the “definite- 
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ness” of the predictions. Five types 
were discernible: 


1. Definite—Predictions in which 
the idea of futurity was expressed in 
such a way as to leave no doubt that 
the predictor expected a specific event to 
occur (Congress will continue price con- 
trols). 


2. Qualified —Predictions expressed 
in such a way as to convey the impres- 
sion that the predictor entertained a 
slight doubt about the certainty of a fu- 
ture event (Congress probably will con- 
tinue price controls). 


3. Conditional. — Predictions _ex- 
pressed in such a way as to convey the 
impression that the predictor believed 
that a future event possibly (but not 
probably) might occur (Congress may 
continue price controls). 


4. Dependent.— Predictions which 
forecast a future event, the outcome of 
which hinged upon some other future 
event (Congress will continue price con- 
trols, if inflation increases). 


5. Ambiguous.—Predictions which 
were stated in such general terms as to 
make it impossible to determine the ex- 
act meaning of the statement. 


The second characteristic by which 
each prediction was classed, time span, 
was divided into three categories: 


1. Short range—Predictions which 
forecast that an event would occur with- 
in a period of one year or less. 


2. Medium range.—Predictions which 
forecast that an event would occur with- 
in two or three years. 

3. Long range.—Predictions which 
forecast that an event would occur more 


than three years from the date of the 
prediction. 


The third characteristic by which 
each prediction was classed, geographic 
area, was divided into three categories: 


1. National.—Predictions about do- 
mestic and international affairs of the 
United States. 
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2. Foreign.—Predictions about do- 
mestic and international affairs of an- 
other country. 

3. International.—Predictions about 
the relations of more than two coun- 
tries. 


The fourth characteristic by which 
the predictions were classified, subject, 
was divided into three categories: (1) 
government and politics, (2) business, 
finance and labor, (3) other spheres. 
Predictions were placed in the appro- 
priate category on the basis of the sub- 
ject matter of the forecast. 

As an illustration of the entire classi- 
fication system, the prediction “Sociali- 
zation will proceed slowly, but definite- 
ly, in Britain during 1946,” was classi- 
fied as follows: (1) type of prediction, 
“definite”; (2) time span, “short 
range”; (3) geographic area, “foreign”; 
(4) subject, “government and politics.” 

When all the predictions had been 
categorized, the process of checking 
the accuracy of the forecasts was start- 
ed. It was decided that the predictions 
classified, according to type, as depen- 
dent, conditional and ambiguous could 
not be checked for accuracy with any 
degree of success, and therefore these 
predictions were eliminated from the 
checking process. The remaining defi- 
nite and qualified predictions were 
scored as correct, part-correct or incor- 
rect dependent upon their success in 
predicting the subsequent course of 
events as recorded in authoritative pub- 
lications. Those forecasts which were 
found to be impossible to check were 
called indeterminate. 

The findings of the study were re- 
ported by the percentage distribution of 
the predictions in the various categories. 
The “definiteness” of the predictions 
was reported by the percentage distri- 
bution of forecasts by type of predic- 
tion. The “correctness” of the predic- 
tions, i.e., the percentage distribution of 
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the forecasts on the basis of the accu- 
racy, was reported for type of predic- 
tion, time span, geographic area and 
subject, and by publication. 

Even with the small sample used in 
the study, certain broad conclusions 
could be drawn. For example, it was 
evident that if a publication qualifies a 
prediction there is a slightly smaller 
chance that the prediction will be cor- 
rect, as would be expected. It was also 
found that the U. S. News was some- 
what more accurate in its predictions 
than was the Kiplinger Letter.? This, 
however, is merely a provisional find- 
ing because of the small size of the 
sample. The higher “correctness” score 
of the U. S. News was due in part to 
the fact that the magazine was consid- 
erably less definite in its predictions 
than was the Kiplinger Letter. 

The usefulness of a prediction to a 
reader is dependent upon two factors: 
the accuracy of the forecast and the 
“definiteness” with which it is stated. 
Considering this relationship, it would 
seem that a more adequate system of 
grading the reliability of predictions 
than that used in this study would be to 
assign to each forecast a value for its 
degree of “definiteness” and a value for 
its “correctness.” The product of the 
two scores, when computed for all the 
predictions and added, would be a more 
valid index of the reliability of the fore- 
casts than simple percentage scores for 
the two attributes. This improvement in 
method would prove useful in compar- 
ing the relative success of different pub- 
lications in predicting events, as well as 
scoring the individual publications. 

DONALD C. POLLEY 
Stanford University 


?The two publications scored as follows: 
U.S. News Kiplinger 
54.2% 
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Analysis of Radio Programs 
By Four Commentators 


Wi A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF NEWS PRO- 
grams by four nationally known radio 
commentators showed that the broad- 
casters used much of the same material, 
but treated and documented it in mark- 
edly different fashion. 

On the basis of listener popularity, a 
five-man committee at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, Graduate 
Department of Journalism, chose Gab- 
riel Heatter, Elmer Davis, Fulton Lewis 
Jr. and Edward R. Murrow to be the 
subjects for this study. 

All these broadcasters use a number 
of international news stories each day 
except Mr. Lewis, who uses only two 
stories on national affairs. 

The committee tape-recorded the 
broadcasts of these five-day-a-week com- 
mentators during a seven-day period 
from December 3 to 10, 1951. This 
time interval was chosen at random. 

Evaluation questionnaires were pre- 
pared in which the committee mem- 
bers listed the type and length of stories 
used, their position in the broadcast, 
choice of words, vocal characteristics 
and documenting devices. Standard de- 
finitions were set up for each phase of 
this research. 

From these questionnaires, we reached 
the following conclusions about the 
four broadcasters: 


1. Gabriel Heatter 

In the week studied, Mr. Heatter 
used two-thirds of his air time to pre- 
sent international news stories. How- 
ever, he used twice as many national 
stories as international ones. 

He started his broadcast with short 
items, built to a medium-length story, 
and then personally delivered the com- 
mercial. He followed with short items, 
a medium-length story, and ended with 
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a longer lead story. There was no topic- 
al pattern of content. 

Mr. Heatter made extensive use of 
slang, metaphors and similes to color 
his personal opinion of the news. He 
spoke faster than the other commentat- 
ors and varied his rate of speed con- 
siderably. 

Of the four, Mr. Heatter was the 
foremost exponent of vocal variety and 
rhetoric. He employed every type of 
inflectionary device listed on the ques- 
tionnaire to make his commentary as 
emotionally stimulating as possible. He 
delivered the talk in a smooth and pol- 
ished manner. 

Mr. Heatter made his opinions known 
during the broadcast by personally en- 
dorsing men and figures in the news. 
By catchy phrases, alliterations and 
“Heatterisms,” he made smooth changes 
in thought and action. 

Throughout each broadcast, there 
was little evidence of documentation 
with the exception of numerical figures 
which Mr. Heatter often employed (the 
committee felt) for effect. 


2. Elmer Davis 

Mr. Davis balanced his diet of na- 
ional and international news both nu- 
merically and spatially. He led off with 
his big story, had a medium-length story 
at the middle and end, and filled out 
the program with numerous short items. 

Commercials were made at the be- 
ginning and end of his program by an 
announcer. 

In his speech, Mr. Davis showed a 
lack of slang and colorful language. He 
spoke at a “normal” rate of 150 words 
a minute, but employed little vocal in- 
flection or variety, with most of his 
broadcast being delivered nearly in a 
monotone. His presentation was marred 
by a noticeable lack of smoothness. 

Mr. Davis documented his material 
modestly, using figures, quotations, 
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names and definitions, but he usually 
refrained from any evident editorial 
opinion. 

3. Fulton Lewis Jr. 


Mr. Lewis differed from the other 
commentators by using only two stories 
a day. These stories always fell in the 
national news category and could be 
classified as “exposés.” 

His first story was the longer of the 
two and occupied approximately four- 
fifths of his air time. As on Mr. Davis’ 
program, commercials were given at the 
beginning and the end. 

Mr. Lewis used little color in his 
commentary. Stumbling and mispro- 
nunciation appeared throughout the 
script. It was almost as if Mr. Lewis 
were not familiar with his material. 
However, the committee felt that these 
mistakes might have been an attempt 
to give his audience the impression of 
not using a script. 


Extensive quotes and source credits 
were used to bolster Mr. Lewis’ investi- 
gations. 


4. Edward R. Murrow 


Of the four commentators examined, 
Mr. Murrow gave the most balanced 
coverage in time and in news content. 
As a rule, Mr. Murrow started with a 
short summary of headlines, followed 
with a medium-length story and other 
short items, all leading to his long lead 
story. He ended the program with a 
“kicker,” his well-known “word for the 
day.” 

Within the week studied, Mr. Mur- 
row started each day’s broadcast with a 
short story on Korean news. Although 
again we recorded little use of colorful 
language, we found that Mr. Murrow 
was very skilled in the use of transi- 
tional devices, moving smoothly from 
one story to another. 

Mr. Murrow’s broadcasts had au- 


thority, the committee felt. His reading 
facility was completely devoid of tech- 
nical flaws. 

Mr. Murrow carefully documented 
each story with figures and source cred- 
its, often interjecting informational 
background to clarify material which 
was not common knowledge. Only in 
his lead story did he ever express his 
own opinion. 

Dae H. BUDLONG 
Newport (Calif.) Balboa Press 


Press Association Service 
To American Dailies 


Y STATISTICS CONCERNING THE NUM- 
bers of members or clients served by 
the press associations are, for competi- 
tive reasons, usually given in lump fig- 
ures. The reports for the three associa- 
tions, carried in the April 26, 1952 
issue cf Editor & Publisher, were as 
follows: 

Associated Press: All classes of U. S. 
newspaper memberships, 1,733; U. S. 
radio station memberships, 1,126; 
2,705 newspapers, radio stations and 
periodicals being served in 72 countries 
and possessions outside the United 
States; grand total, 5,564. 

United Press: Serving 3,533 newspa- 
pers, radio and television stations 
throughout the world, plus some 300 
special clients. 

International News Service: 
than 2,700 outlets throughout the 
world—including newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television stations, and 
others. 

These reports leave unanswered the 
question: How many of the 1,773 Eng- 
lish-language daily newspapers in the 
United States are served by each of the 
three press associations? A rapid check 
of the press services listed by dailies in 
the 1952 Editor & Publisher Year Book 


More 
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gave the following totals. While the 
listings used in this compilation per- 
haps are not entirely accurate, and 
while minor errors may have resulted 
from making but one check, the figures 
are at least approximately correct. 
American daily newspapers taking: 


AP Only ....cccccccccccccccces 711 
MEE bw'o Macdinacba see eee ec om 434 
INS GRY 2. cccccccccccvcssces 70 
PE Bs aces oc Gee ccos Hawaies 245 
PE IS ko.9:0s Se wa scasanas 54 
Se ING oka hin ew sae eeeses 27 
PO ee ae ee 174 
No service listed............... 58 

SOE Gi a ie sic tcackeiea 1,773 


These statistics show that two-thirds 
of American dailies are AP members, 
one-half subscribe to UP and slightly 
less than one-fifth take INS. The totals 
are 1,184 for the AP, 880 for the UP 
and 325 for the INS. 

There are 1,215 dailies which take 
but one of the three major press associ- 
ation services. Subscribers to two ser- 
vices total 326. The 174 dailies receiv- 
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ing all three news reports are not all 
metropolitan; some range down to 
5,000 circulation. The 58 with no major 
wire service listed are all very small 
dailies. 

Auxiliary news services are taken by 
160 dailies, according to the Year Book 
listings, with many of them taking 
more than one added service. Totals 
for daily newspaper clients of other 
press associations are Reuters, 36; 
Overseas News Agency, 25; and Cana- 
dian Press, 3. The North American 
Newspaper Alliance serves 58 dailies 
and the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Al- 
liance 21. There are 96 dailies sub- 
scribing to one or more of the four big 
newspaper services, with the client divi- 
sion being Chicago Daily News Service, 
45; Chicago Tribune-New York Daily 
News Service, 38; New York Times 
Service, 31; and New York Herald 
Tribune Service, 21. 


EpWIN EMERY 
School of Journalism 
University of Minnesota 





“Too many—in fact, almost all—editorials sound as if the writers read 
only news stories and other editorials—and perhaps, occasionally, the news 
magazines. I do not see how you can very well write about what is going on 


in the United States and the world . 


. if that is all you doread ... 


“For one thing, I do not see how you can write properly about American 
and human affairs if you do not read, regularly or occasionally, Harper’s, 
the Atlantic, the Saturday Review, Partisan Review, Max Ascoli’s Reporter, 
the (though Joe McCarthy strike me dead for mentioning it) Nation, the 
New York Times Magazine, the American Scholar and the other journals 
of informed opinion that weekly or monthly strive in all good earnest to set 
the news of the day into the perspective of history. 

“I do not see how you can get along—how you can go to bed nights, in 
all quietude of editorial conscience—without having tasted, and chewed, 
and digested, what E. B. White has said in those first savory paragraphs of 


each week’s New Yorker. .. . 


“More importantly, I do not know how you can write properly if you do 
not read and reread the important books, old and new—and I see small 
sign, in the big newspapers as in the small, that many of you read books, 
old or new.”—JOHN P. MCKNIGHT, speaking to North Carolina editorial 
writers, as reported in the Masthead, Summer 1952. 
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LERNER, DANIEL, and LASSWELL, Har- 
oLtp D. (Editors), The Policy Sci- 
ences: Recent Developments in Scope 
and Method. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. xiv + 
344 pp. $7.50. 


W ANY PROFESSIONAL FIELD THAT 
draws upon all the social sciences for 
methodology and findings can benefit 
by the use of a manual prepared by so- 
cial scientists for another field similarly 
situated. For example, this reviewer for 
some years has used a research manual 
from the field of education’ as one of 
the texts for a seminar in mass commu- 
nications. By the substitution of jour- 
nalism research studies for the examples 
given from education, the adaptation 
has been singularly successful. 

This new symposium by 17 distin- 
guished social scientists—psychologists, 
anthropologists, sociologists, political 
scientists, historians and economists— 
should be even more useful, for in this 
instance not only the research proce- 
dures but many of the subjects dis- 
cussed are of as much interest to those 
who must communicate policy as to 
those who make it. 

Each specialist-contributor to The 
Policy Sciences presents his tool, sharp- 
ened and refined for use in policy for- 
mation. Margaret Mead discusses the 
role of anthropological data in the gain- 
ing of greater understanding of people 
in other cultures. Clyde Kluckhorn 
complements her study by revealing the 
part played by the culture of each soci- 
ety in creating a framework within 
which the individual adapts himself. 
Dr. Lasswell reviews the historical de- 
velopment of the “policy sciences,” and 
Ernest R. Hilgard and Dr. Lerner an- 
alyze the relationship between the study 


1 Frederick L. Whitney, The Elements of Re- 
search (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc.; Third 
Edition, 1950). 
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of the individual and the study of soci- 
ety. Hans Speier reconsiders the prac- 
tices of psychological warfare in World 
War II and makes recommendations 
for new perspectives. 

Perhaps the most useful section of 
the book to the communications re- 
searcher will be Part II, “Research Pro- 
cedures.” In this, Rensis Likert and 
Herbert Hyman evaluate the uses and 
limitations of polling and interview 
techniques as scientific tools; Hans 
Reichenbach examines the nature of 
propositions in the social sciences and 
their relation to the theory of probabil- 
ity; and Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Allen 
H. Barton review the methods of quali- 
tative analysis in social research. This 
latter chapter is an excellent answer to 
those who scorn the application of 
quantitative analysis to the problems of 
mass communication, or who assume 
that aside from strictly quantitative 
measurement there can be “nothing but 
a chaos of guesswork and intuition.” 
Say Lazarsfeld and Barton: 


It should be realized that systematic 
study can be carried on in the social sci- 
ences as elsewhere by many devices 
which are less precise than strict quanti- 
tative measurement but nonetheless bet- 
ter than unaided individual judgment. 
. . + There is a direct line of logical 
continuity from qualitative classification 
to the most rigorous forms of measure- 
ment, by way of intermediate devices of 
systematic ratings, ranking scales, multi- 
dimensional classifications, typologies, 
and simple quantitative indices. 


The Policy Sciences is the first full- 
length book of the “Hoover Institute 
Studies,” a project for investigating 
changes in society since 1890. Four 
paper-bound monographs in the series 
were discussed in the Spring 1952 
QUARTERLY, while a fifth is reviewed in 
this issue. 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 
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NorTH, ROBERT C. (with the collabora- 
tion of IrH1EL DeSoLa Poot), Kuo- 
mintang and Chinese Communist 
Elites. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1952. (Hoover Institute Stud- 
ies, Series B: Elite Studies, No. 8.) 
vii + 130 pp. $1.50. 


W% THIS LATEST MONOGRAPH IN THE 
series of studies dealing with elites con- 
cerns itself with the rise and subsequent 
downfall of the Kuomintang and the 
emergence of the Communist elite as 
rulers of the country. Utilizing the tools 
of the policy scientists (which include 
the disciplines of the historian, econo- 
mist, sociologist and political scientist), 
the author has presented an objective 
analysis of some of the complex ques- 
tions which any discussion about China 
invariably raises. 

For those unfamiliar with the gen- 
eral scope of this most interesting group 
of studies, this is the eighth in a series 
which has previously considered such 
leaders as the Politburo, the Nazi elite, 
the American executive and the French 
executive. The basic aim of these vari- 
ous studies emanating from the Hoover 
Institute and Library at Stanford Uni- 
versity is to “describe the world revolu- 
tion of our time and its consequences 
for world politics and national policy.” 
As in the previous studies of elites, this 
volume depicts changes in the social 
makeup of ruling groups in a key coun- 
try, in this case China, during the past 
60 years. 

The first half of the monograph is 
largely historical, taking up first the 
collapse of the imperial elite. Even 
from the beginning of the struggle for 
mastery of China, the Communists 
were a potent factor. The author shows 
that prior to 1924 Dr. Sun’s Kuomin- 
tang was ineffectual, ut subsequent co- 
operation with the Communists gave 
the disorganized Kuomintang real pow- 
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er. That the Communists had long 
range designs to effect their own kind 
of “revolution,” and that they collabo- 
rated with the Kuomintang for matters 
of expediency, are also shown. One of 
the main points of the author is that 
there were some basic initial similari- 
ties between Kuomintang and Chinese 
Communist elites. As he views it, both 
came about as the result of the polit- 
ical, social and economic chaos when 
the Ch’ing dynasty broke down. At the 
same time the impact of Western cul- 
ture upon Chinese society created a sit- 
uation in which new elites were bound 
to emerge. In the chapter on the devel- 
opment of the Kuomintang leadership, 
the vital role played by the Russian 
agent, Borodin, as adviser to Dr. Sun is 
clearly delineated. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the book deals with the social charac- 
teristics of the elites. By a minute ex- 
amination of demographic data, the 
author arrives at some of his basic con- 
clusions. Thus, an analysis of the social 
mobility of the Kuomintang leaders is 
one of the bases for the ultimate con- 
clusion: 


Both parties broke away from the tradi- 
tional Chinese values and forms of so- 
cial organization. They were both revo- 
lutionary movements of rootless profes- 
sional politicians feeding on disorgani- 
zation and chaos. The Kuomintang, 
however, permitted itself to come in- 
creasingly under the control of back- 
ward-looking elements oriented toward 
securing personal economic advantage 
in business, while the Communist party 
managed to transform itself from an in- 
tellectually oriented organization into a 
rural mass-oriented one. 


This book is distinguished by its im- 
partial, objective approach to the situ- 
ation in China as it exists today. Avoid- 
ing the extreme positions which come 
from a doctrinaire explanation about 
China, it presents facts about the men 
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who became the leaders of the present 
regime as well as those who lost out. It 
lays blame on no one, but shows as 
clearly as possible (since there are 
many facts we do not know) why the 
Chinese Communists emerged victori- 
ous. Serious practitioners of the edito- 
rial pages of our nation’s press would 
find this monograph well worth the 
time and difficulty it would take to read 
and assimilate this information. 

Davip MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 





SHIRER, WILLIAM L., Midcentury Jour- 
ney: The Western World Through Its 
Years of Conflict. New York: Far- 
rar, Straus & Young, 1952. 310 pp. 
$3.50. 


STowE, LELAND, Conquest by Terror: 
The Story of Satellite Europe. New 
York: Random House, 1952. 300 
pp- $3.50. 


Y IN HIS MIDCENTURY JOURNEY WIL- 
liam L. Shirer revisits and re-appraises 
the chief cities and countries of western 
Europe which he covered as a newspa- 
per and radio correspondent from 1925 
to 1940. Leland Stowe’s Conquest by 
Terror concerns itself with eastern, not 
western Europe. Refugees from the 
Russian satellites provided most of his 
material; his book looks to the future 
rather than the past. 

Leland Stowe knew eastern Europe 
before the war; he covered and report- 
ed its chief countries again in 1946; he 
insists that our chief news agencies 
could still cover them today. It is not 
necessary to send correspondents be-, 
hind the Iron Curtain, openly or se- 
cretly. “I do not know of any Western 
newspaper correspondent,” Mr. Stowe 
writes, “who has been assigned to pa- 
trol as a full-time assignment the Euro- 
pean periphery of the Iron Curtain, 
from Finland down to Greece and Tur- 


key, back and forth. If two or three 
American news agency correspondents 
had done this over the past two years, 
most of our newspapers would have re- 
ported many facts which are pretty cer- 
tain to surprise you—perhaps alarm 
you—in the chapters of this book.” 


Conquest by Terror makes good its 
author’s claim. Whether it will persuade 
any news agency to establish the news 
patrol that Mr. Stowe recommends is 
another story. For it is not the indi- 
vidual incidents and facts that give this 
book its impact; it is the accumulation 
and variety of material. The opening 
chapters present a frightening picture 
of total mobilization for war among the 
90 million inhabitants of the satellite 
lands. But Mr. Stowe does not there- 
fore conclude that the men in the 
Kremlin plan or even expect war in the 
near future. As he interprets the facts 
he has assembled here, the Russian 
leaders have become the victims of 
their own obsessions. Fear of revolt 
among their satellite subjects forces 
them to tear the peasant from his land, 
the merchant from his business, the 
worker from his bench, the husband 
from his wife, the children from their 
parents. In Hungary, the Russians have 
broken the power of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy by main force; in Poland, 
they have followed more devious meth- 
ods. Although native Communists oc- 
cupy important jobs and receive many 
favors, those who show too much abil- 
ity meet the fate of Rudolf Slansky 
who was ousted in Czechoslovakia sole- 
ly because he did his duty too well. 
Mr. Stowe concludes that the non- 
Communist world can make more ef- 
fective propaganda through the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe, 
and he closes with a somewhat vague 
appeal to his readers: “The chips are 
down. The roll-call is now.” 
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Leland Stowe is at his best procuring 
and presenting information. William L. 
Shirer excels as an interpreter of the 
facts he has gathered. His opening 
chapter on Vienna and the Austrians 
evokes the character of a people and a 
city that have survived the first half of 
our troubled century only to find them- 
selves still fighting for their lives 
against Soviet encroachment. Mr. Shi- 
rer found more vitality in shattered 
Vienna than in unscathed Paris. The 
Germans seemed to him unregenerate 
and perhaps more dangerous than the 
Russians. The war sent all western 
Europe, including Britain, into a de- 
cline. Although we Americans came out 
of the war even stronger than we went 
in, the present anti-Communist hyste- 
ria shows us suffering from the same 
symptoms that discourage or enrage us 
in others. The factual material that 
Conquest by Terror presents should ex- 
plain, though it may not excuse, the 
hysteria that Mr. Shirer deplores. The 
concern that Mr. Shirer expresses for 
the future of our own liberties also may 
serve as a corrective to some of the 
emotions that Mr. Stowe would arouse. 


But Mr. Stowe has fulfilled his pre- 
cise assignment more adequately than 
Mr. Shirer has accomplished his more 
ambitious one. For Mr. Stowe confines 
himself to reporting a specific situation 
in such a way as to make his reader 
feel like trying to do something about 
it. Mr. Shirer has interpreted certain 
historical events that he witnessed in 
such a way as to make the reader re- 
assess these events. If Mr. Stowe adds 
more to our knowledge of eastern Eu- 
rope today than Mr. Shirer adds to our 
understanding of western Europe over 
the past quarter century, that may be 
because Mr. Stowe acknowledges that 
he has had to revise many of his own 
ideas, whereas Mr. Shirer tends for the 
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most part to repeat ideas that he has 
outlined before. 

Quincy Howe 
University of Illinois 


Epirors OF LA PRENSA, Defense of 
Freedom. New York: John Day 
Company, Inc., 1952. 315 pp. $4. 


W@ For 81 YEARS, FROM 1869 UNTIL 
early in 1951, La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires followed the policy announced by 
its founder, José Clemente Paz, in the 
first issue: “Independence, respect for 
the private individual, and reasoned 
criticism of public officials but not of 
their individual personalities.” 

With the passing years, the paper 
prospered under the guidance of the 
founder’s son and grandson. To the 
ideals of freedom and independence it 
added public service. More than 50 
years ago it established free medical 
and legal services for all comers. Later 
it set up a free consultation service for 
cattlemen, farmers and industrial chem- 
ists. A large library was made avail- 
able to the public, and a school of mu- 
sic was established. By 1898, when Eze- 
quiel Pedro Paz took over direction of 
the paper, La Prensa was recognized as 
having the best news coverage and the 
greatest circulation in Argentina. Grad- 
ually it earned an international reputa- 
tion as an important paper of unblem- 
ished ethics. 

About 1940 Argentine government 
officials began revealing their anti-dem- 
ocratic feelings. In 1941 a national 
state of siege was declared, contrary to 
constitutional guarantees. In 1944 the 
government ordered La Prensa to sus- 
pend publication for five days because 
of a mild editorial criticizing the admin- 
istration of municipal hospitals. When 
publication was resumed, police stood 
guard in the composing room, reading 
every line of copy so that a factual re- 
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port of the suspension could not be 
printed. 

For seven years after that, La Prensa 
was “softened up” by constant annoy- 
ances whose source was obvious. 
Peronista mobs tried to break into the 
building. Party placards posted in pub- 
lic places urged people not to buy La 
Prensa or to advertise in its columns. 
(Circulations and advertising immedi- 
ately increased.) Government radio 
broadcasts slandered the paper. Inspec- 
tors glanced at the newspaper’s eleva- 
tors, furnaces, trucks and toilets—and 
found infractions of municipal codes. 
Because “violations” of newsprint im- 
port regulations were discovered, the 
publishers were told they owed customs 
duties of more than 32 million pesos. 
The number of pages was ordered re- 
duced. Installation of a new rotary 
press was ordered stopped. Finally, a 
government-inspired labor dispute was 
used as an excuse to stop publication. 

In the face of ail this, it is remark- 
able that those who lived this unhappy 
history can now pass it on to us with 
dignity and restraint. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first traces the decline and fall of 
La Prensa. The second, about a third 
of the volume, reprints La Prensa edi- 
torials defending freedom of the press. 
These are chronologically arranged. 
They date from 1934 down to January 
26, 1951, the day the paper was closed 
and expropriation proceedings began. 

The appendix reprints the Declara- 
tion of Freedom of Information adopt- 
ed at the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace at Chapul- 
tepec, Mexico, in 1945; extracts from 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in 1948; and 
the Charter of the Inter-American 
Press, adopted in 1950. 
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In many ways, the story of the death 
of La Prensa is reminiscent of the de- 
struction of the great Frankfurter 
Zeitung in Germany nearly 20 years 
ago. Hitler, then firmly increasing his 
power, is now just a bitter memory. 
The German regime that was to last a 
thousand years is gone. It may be that 
in time Peron and others who believe 
as he does will pass from power in Ar- 
gentina and righteous men will be free 
to speak once more. 

In summary, this is an admirable 
case-book of how a great newspaper 
lost its fight for life. It has value for 
everyone who believes in freedom be- 
cause it shows how existence itself can 
slip through the fingers of courageous 
editors when a powerful dictator is de- 
termined to wipe out his opponents. 

Editor & Publisher International 
Yearbook for 1952 bluntly notes, after 
La Prensa’s name: “Publication sus- 
pended by Government of Argentina. 
Another newspaper is being published 
by the Confederation of Labor under 
government auspices.” But the real epi- 
taph is this book. 

SIMON HOCHBERGER 
University of Miami 





HERD, HAROLD, The March of Journal- 
ism. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. 352 pp. $5. 


W% TO SWEEP THROUGH 330 YEARS OF 
British newspaper and periodical his- 
tory in 352 pages involves the unfold- 
ing of so vast a panorama that few his- 
torians or compilers would attempt it 
without apology. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find Mr. Herd leading off 
the introduction to this book with the 
warning that “within the compass of a 
single volume it is not possible to give a 
detailed history of British journalism.” 
What he provides is a kind of descrip- 
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tive outline, or better, perhaps, a syn- 
thesis, tracing the development of Brit- 
ish journalism from the early 1620s 
down to the present day. 


Starting with the era of the news- 
book, the author takes the reader 
through such succeeding periods as that 
of the emergence of the first crudely 
done newspapers; the beginnings of 
daily newspaper journalism; the strug- 
gle of the press against the hazards of 
party domination and government hos- 
tility during the 18th century; the rise 
and development of periodical journal- 
ism; the “rebel” period, with such 
doughty figures as John Wilkes and 
William Cobbett defying the authority 
of entrenched governmental and com- 
mercial interests; the period of expan- 
sion which followed the abandonment 
of “taxes on knowledge”; the forward 
surge of the “new journalism” under 
the dynamic impetus of Alfred Harms- 
worth; and finally, the period of the 


British press during and since World 
War II. 


Most of the standard works in the 
author’s bibliography will be recognized 
by students of the history of British 
journalism. General histories he has 
used include those of Alexander An- 
drews, H. R. Fox Bourne, Stanley Mor- 
ison, R. Scott-James and J. B. Williams. 
Biographies and memoirs include Tom 
Clarke’s Northcliffe diary, Hamilton 
Fyfe’s books on Northcliffe and T. P. 
O’Connor, and Helen Garvin’s J. L. 
Garvin. Among memoirs are those of 
J. A. Spender, Philip Gibbs and R. D. 
Blumenfeld. In his book author Herd 
calls the roll of a distinguished com- 
pany of British journalists: Defoe, Ad- 
dison and Steele, Barnes and Delano of 
the Times, William Cobbett, William 
Howard Russell, W. T. Stead, George 
Newnes, Alfred Harmsworth, C. P. 
Scott, J. A. Spender and J. L. Garvin, 
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to mention only a few. Besides the bib- 
liography of some 60-odd titles there is 
a descriptive summary of British news 
agencies and principal newspaper 
chains. The book’s comprehensive in- 
dex greatly increases its value as a ref- 
erence volume. 


Students of journalism history in 
schools and departments of journalism 
in the United States can very profitably 
use this work for comparison and con- 
trast. Here is a record of the rise and 
development of journalism in a country 
to which the American press is indebted 
for its founders and early stimulus. 
The record has many parallels and a 
number of significant divergences. The 
period of the modern newspaper in the 
United States began in the middle 
1830s; in England it had to wait for the 
Education Act of 1870 and the appear- 
ance of such publishers as Stead, 
Newnes and Harmsworth. So little did 
British journalists think of the exuber- 
ant, uncultured beginnings of the 
American popular press that one writer 
in a British periodical began a review 
of the memoirs of the elder James Gor- 
don Bennett with the declaration, “This 
is the biography of a scoundrel. . . .” 
But there is the same procession of 
events in newspaper development in 
England as in this country: The battle 
with vested authority for press free- 
dom; the growth of independent, polit- 
ically free newspapers; the development 
of such modern bids for circulation as 
“ready-print” sections, syndication, pic- 
ture reporting. 

From the publication of his The 
Making of Modern Journalism in the 
1920s, Harold Herd has been consistent 
in his concept of Northcliffe as the 
great energizing force of modern British 
journalism. Commenting on the differ- 
ence between the Victorian and the 
later newspapers, Northcliffe is report- 
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ed by Herd as saying, “The old type 
was convinced that anything which 
would be a subject of conversation 
ought to be kept out of the papers. . . . 
The only thing that will sell a newspa- 
per in large numbers is news, and news 
is anything out of the ordinary.” J. L. 
Garvin's formula is presented as giving 
the public what it ought to have in a 
form that it “will like when it gets it.” 
The book, this reviewer thinks, is 
successful in compressing a tremendous 
amount of material into a small space. 
As a readable volume it is spotty. The 
author recognizes the need to warm his 
pages with anecdote, but fairly often he 
seems to feel the pressure of space limi- 
tation and drags his readers through 
pages of summarized material, pertinent 
but dull. One of the difficulties in such 
a crowded volume is the tendency to 
present generalized impressions of indi- 
viduals and institutions. This aspect 
points up the problem journalism teach- 
ers have of keeping before students, in 
a field so contemporary, the importance 
of perspective, based on sound, thor- 
ough historical reporting and analysis. 
EpwIn H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


STOREY, GRAHAM, Reuters: The Story 
of a Century of News-Gathering. 
New York: Crown, 1951. 276 pp. 
$4. 


JONES, SIR RODERICK, A Life in Reut- 
ers. New York: Doubleday and Co., 
1952. 496 pp. $7. 


% THIS OFFICIAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
birth and development of Reuters—a 
great force in the world of news—for- 
tunately was entrusted by its board of 
directors to a man who knows how to 
write. Graham Storey, a young York- 
shireman who is a fellow and director 
of English studies at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
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bridge, has produced a compact, tightly 
written chronicle. 

Heretofore Reuters has been treated 
in the sense of its place in the world 
news picture. Storey’s effort traces the 
growth of the agency without losing 
sight of the highly competitive era in 
which it matured. The history of Reut- 
ers may for practical purposes be di- 
vided into two parts: Pre-Jones and 
post-Jones, the latter period beginning 
in 1916 when Roderick Jones, later to 
be knighted, took over administrative 
and financial control after the death of 
Baron Herbert de Reuter, son of the 
founder. It was under Jones that the 
agency grew to its present stature, final- 
ly to give life to his three-fold ideal: No 
territorial monopolies, no government 
subsidies and co-operative control and 
ownership by the press itself. This tre- 
mendous undertaking was accomplished 
in October 1941, more than a hundred 
years since young Paul Julius Reuter, 
son of a rabbi, undertook to hustle 
stock prices by carrier pigeon from 
Brussels and Aachen. 

By the time Reuter died in 1899 at 
83 his pigeon venture had mushroomed 
into a worldwide organization which at 
one time owned a virtual monopoly 
over the resources of a Middle East 
kingdom. 

Reuter got his journalistic start as a 
translator for one of his future competi- 
tors, Charles Havas of France, propri- 
etor in Paris of one of the world’s earli- 
est news bureaus. Of interest in the 
book is the account of Reuter’s meeting 
in 1858 with James Grant, editor of the 
London Morning Advertiser and Reut- 
er’s first sizeable newspaper client. 
Reuter frankly admitted being turned 
down by Mowbray Morris of the Times, 
then offered a 25 percent cheaper rate 
for telegraphic news from the conti- 
nent, even volunteering to give the ser- 
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vice free for two weeks to Grant. Reu- 
ter’s successful fulfilling of these ar- 
rangements enabled him to establish a 
foothold in London, and other newspa- 
pers were soon knocking at his door for 
faster, cheaper, accurate news messages. 

An example of Reuter’s astuteness is 
described in his formation of the Lim- 
ited Liability Company to lay a cable 
from off Lowestoft, England, to the 
island of Norderney, off Germany. 
Laid in 1866, it was sold in 1870 for 
726,000 pounds. It cost 153,000 to lay. 

Taking advantage of the development 
of cable messages, Reuters had two 
years earlier established small offices at 
Calais and Ostend, and had negotiated 
“provisional arrangements for a com- 
mon collection of news” with Havas 
and Bernhard Wolff, Berlin agency pro- 
prietor. 


Reuter’s agreement with Havas and 
Wolff was his first territorial pact, made 
before his office had become a news 
agency. It was mainly a contract to ex- 
change the latest quotations and market 
prices. The three were organizations of 
diverse backing: Reuters was indepen- 
dent, Havas was supported largely by 
revenue from an advertising depart- 
ment, and Wolff had the staunch sup- 
port of the German government. Two 
years later, in 1858, Reuter arranged 
with the two continental agencies for 
an exchange of political news. 


During the Franco-Prussian War 
Reuters agents proved their ability to 
improvise by sending news over siege 
lines by balloon. 

From 1872-88 Reuters was em- 
broiled in one of its strangest and most 
unfortunate enterprises. Story tells in 
detail the circumstances following the 
agency’s signing with Persia a pact giv- 
ing Reuters the exclusive right to build 
a railroad from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. Also granted were rights 
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of irrigation, forest and mineral devel- 
opment, and permission to undertake 
roads and other public works—in short, 
a virtual signing away of Persia to 
Baron Julius de Reuter. The plan fell 
through, however, after years and the 
loss of millions of dollars, due to stall- 
ing and political shenanigans of the 
Shad, and a reluctance by the British 
government to back the agency in its 
stand on foreign soil. 

Storey was given access to all of the 
Reuters archives. The result is a metic- 
ulous report of the alliances and tiffs in 
which news agencies were involved in 
those pioneering days. Reuters men des- 
tined for fame—James, Collins, Eng- 
lander, Dickinson, Williams, Gwynne, 
Harrison, to name a few—served faith- 
fully during that period, and their ex- 
ploits are as inspirational now as then. 

The choice of Storey to do this work 
may be due to the close relationships 
between the agency and Cambridge 
University, according to a New York 
official of Reuters. The present general 
manager and successor to Sir Roderick 
Jones, Christopher Chancellor, is a 
Cambridge alumnus who majored in 
history. 

His first major work, this small vol- 
ume by Storey is admirably suitable as 
a text and a must for the journalism 
library. 

A Life in Reuters is the personal 
story of the man who guided the des- 
tiny of one of the world’s great news 
institutions for 36 years. His efforts 
made him rich and famous, but Sir 
Roderick Jones’ crowning achievement 
was the fulfilling of a mission he had 
chosen while a young newspaper man in 
South Africa at the turn of the century: 
He made Reuters a co-operative venture, 
owned by all of Britain’s newspapers. 

All the facets of Jones’ character— 
his strength, ambition, straightforward- 
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ness and arrogance—are bared in this 
work. Strength because of the one-man 
control exercised over Reuters during 
his administration; ambition because as 
a youth thousands of miles from Lon- 
don he wove plans to succeed to the 
head of the organization once Baron 
Herbert de Reuter stepped down; 
straightforwardness because his every 
scheme for furthering his career is 
openly and honestly related here; and 
arrogance, which dominates the book, 
because of his irrepressible penchant 
for recording countless praises and cita- 
tions accorded him. 

The book makes a valuable comple- 
ment to the work of Graham Storey. 
Where Storey writes the history of the 
agency, Jones’ work serves as a magni- 
fying glass, detailing the ups and downs 
and tremendous expansion of Reuters 
during the first half of this century. 


There are gems of information writ- 
ten by Jones, but they must be pains- 
takingly searched out. The author’s 
style is awkward from a chronological 
standpoint; he hops back and forth over 
decades, frequently citing months and 
days with no reference to the years. 

This book is not recommended for 
undergraduate text purposes, because 
of its rambling presentation and the in- 
clusion of personal material having no 
bearing on the progress of Reuters. But 
it is excellent for the journalism library 
and, in conjunction with the book by 
Storey, makes a good source of infor- 
mation for the graduate student study- 
ing the place of the agency in world 
communications. 


Jones spent the maturing years of his 
youth in Pretoria, and associated in his 
early professional life with such color- 
ful figures as Botha, Kruger and Smuts. 
His part in the history of Reuters actu- 
ally began in 1902, when in his twen- 
ties he was summoned to London, 
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where he assumed the post of South 
African editor at famed 24 Old Jewry. 
There he came under the scrutiny of 
the Baron and of the man who was 
most to help him in his ascendancy to 
the top of Reuters. Frederic Dickinson, 
chief editor, realized Jones’ ambitions 
and advised him after Jones was re- 
turned to the Cape as the agency’s 
chief of South African operations. 

Long bickering, with directors and 
others who wished the top position, end- 
ed in 1916 with the appointment of 
Roderick Jones, only 38 but the strong- 
est and most determined man in the 
organization. As it turned out, his 
strength was the force which pulled 
Reuters back from the brink of finan- 
cial collapse. The Reuters Bank and ad- 
vertising departments, newly begun, 
were fiascos. Reuters shares were down 
to less than four pounds. Although 
within a year after Jones’ assuming 
control they jumped to double that fig- 
ure, drastic changes in the structure of 
the organization were necessary to save 
it from bankruptcy. 


Developing and solidifying Reuters’ 
position on the world news scene was 
only part of Jones’ task. He also had to 
resist efforts to instill degrees of gov- 
ernmental influence into the agency’s 
operation, and to reconcile age-old dif- 
ferences between the London and Pro- 
vincial newspapers. One of the leaders 
of the free press idea, he realized that 
the only way to assure the agency’s free 
operation after his eventual retirement 
was to make it self-perpetuating, owned 
totally by the press. 


This was accomplished single-hand- 
edly by Jones, after the passing away of 
his staunchest supporters, Mark Na- 
pier, Dickinson and chain publisher 
Lord Northcliffe. Although the co-oper- 
ative idea was approved in principle by 
the Press Association and Newspaper 
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Proprietors Association, there were se- 
rious squabbles over subscription prices 
and degree of ownership. The NPA 
(London) papers rankled at the thought 
of out-and-out equality on the board 
with the Provincials. The Press Associ- 
ation shouldered the load of ownership 
until Viscount Kemsley became the 
first London proprietor to make a deci- 
sive move towards establishing the Lon- 
don papers as part owners of Reuters. 

Jones retired February 15, 1941, con- 
tinuing to work for his ideal. He saw it 
fulfilled eight months later, when the 
sale of 50 percent of the Reuters shares 
to the NPA was voted by the Press 
Association. 

IRWIN KIRBY 

Westchester County (N. Y.) 
Publishers Inc. 


TEBBEL, JoHn, The Life and Good 
Times of William Randolph Hearst. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1952. 386 pp. $4. 


WY WHEN JOHN TEBBEL WAS WRITING 
his account of the McCormick-Patter- 
son American Dynasty in 1947, he con- 
tracted with his publishers to write a 
biography of William Randolph Hearst 
which would be ready for the book 
stands following Mr. Hearst’s death. 
Mr. Tebbel, however, was sidetracked 
by The Marshall Fields, George Horace 
Lorimer and the Saturday Evening Post, 
and Makers of Modern Journalism, co- 
authored with Kenneth Stewart. So this 
newest Hearst biography appeared more 
than a year after the closing of the pub- 
lisher’s 64-year newspaper career— 
still, however, the first Hearst biography 
since the trio written in 1936. 

If for no other reason than the 16- 
year time lag which has outdated the 
earlier biographies, the Tebbel biogra- 
phy would take its place as the number 
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one survey of the Hearstian saga. But 
there are other reasons for according it 
that ranking. The book is highly read- 
able; it is well-balanced in analysis of 
the Hearstian paradox, being neither 
an angry attack nor an apology; and it 
deals with both Hearst the man and 
Hearst the publisher-politician. The au- 
thor, a former newspaper man and 
magazine and book editor who is now a 
journalism professor at New York Uni- 
versity, is well-equipped for his assign- 
ment. 

The author’s sources were, most im- 
portantly, the mass of printed material 
about the controversial Mr. Hearst; in- 
formation given him in personal inter- 
views; and what he describes as “exten- 
sive new information available from 
private sources” which he could not 
identify. The Hearst organization itself 
did not cooperate with Mr. Tebbel. 
There are no footnotes, but the text is 
sprinkled with references to printed 
sources. 


The bulk of the book is devoted to 
two major subjects. One is called “How 
He Ran His Business.” The other con- 
cerns the story of Mr. Hearst’s half- 
century in American politics, which the 
author calls “about as sordid a tale as 
could be related.” This is not a conven- 
tional biography; with an eye to the 
trade sales, the author opens his ac- 
count with the story of Mr. Hearst’s 
last years and follows with “Where He 
Lived” and “The Women in His Life.” 
Other chapters deal with his role as the 
world’s greatest collector, how he spent 
his money, his personality and a sum- 
mation of “How It All Ended.” 

Much of the information available to 
the author concerns Hearst as a human 
being. Mr. Tebbel takes pains to refute 
gossip about supposed Hearstian ex- 
cesses in matters of love; the women in 
his life, it is declared, were definitely 
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limited in number. The 30-year triangle 
situation involving the publisher, his 
wife and Marion Davies is thoroughly 
explored (exactly what Mr. Tebbel has 
to say about the Hearst-Davies rela- 
tionship is in Chapter 3). The persons 
about Mr. Hearst, particularly his 
mother and Miss Davies, are well-por- 
trayed. And Mr. Tebbei reveals the in- 
formation that the publisher was born a 
twin; the other infant presumably died 
at birth. 


The analysis of Hearstian newspaper 
methods and influences is a substantial 
one. The publisher’s well-publicized 
sins are carefully reviewed, but so are 
his achievements. He is adjudged to 
have been a master paper salesman but 
somewhat less a seller of ideas. The au- 
thor believes that the “Hearstian para- 
dox” emerges because while the world 
changed in 64 years, Mr. Hearst did 
not. This singular continuity of the 
Hearstian personality, Mr. Tebbel says, 
caused him to view people and events 
in 1951 as he did in 1887 or 1898; and 
“the shifting tides of political events 
thus necessarily transformed friends in- 
to enemies and vice versa.” In the main, 
Mr. Tebbel’s view of Mr. Hearst is dis- 
tinctly a disapproving one. 


There still is room for a study of 
William Randolph Hearst which would 
focus all of its attention upon the socio- 
political effect of his journalistic enter- 
prises. But unless the Hearst files them- 
selves were opened, an improbable 
event, such a study would be most diffi- 
cult. The Tebbel biography in the 
meantime will serve as a capable jour- 
nalistic summary of the fascinating 
Hearst story, bringing together as it 
does the best of what is known about 
Hearst and his newspapers. 


EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 
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ELFENBEIN, JULIEN, ED., Business Pa- 
per Publishing Practice. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 422 pp. 
$6. 


WY FOR ANYONE SEEKING TO BEGIN A 
career or to improve on one already es- 
tablished in business publishing and 
editing, this book will be a source of 
inspiration and guidance. 

Based on a series of lectures given at 
Northwestern University and New 
York University in cooperation with the 
Associated Business Publishers, this en- 
cyclopedic volume examines every an- 
gle of this very publicized field of jour- 
nalism and its particular problems. 


The list of contributors reads like a 
Who’s Who in business journalism. The 
volume represents, therefore, the latest 
authentic information obtainable from 
men who are experts in the field. 


Mr. EJfenbein has divided the book 
into three parts. Part one, devoted to 
administration, covers the business man- 
agement side of publishing. In this sec- 
tion are discussions concerning account- 
ing methods, circulation, advertising 
research, sales promotion, and produc- 
tion. In part two, editorial techniques 
are discussed briefly. Part three, de- 
voted to public responsibility, is con- 
cerned with the relationship that exists 
between editors and publishers and their 
own personnel, as well as to government 
agencies, their own business fields and 
the general public. This section does a 
good job of presenting the problems of 
editorial responsibility, public relations, 
and laws governing the business press. 


The final chapter is one of the best. 
Under the title “Agenda for the Fu- 
ture,” Mr. Elfenbein and three of the 
leading business publication editors do 
their best to inspire editors to do their 
finest work. The discussions cover edi- 
torial anemia, decision making, the 
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challenge of editing and what the fu- 
ture holds. 

For a long time there has been a de- 
mand among the members of the busi- 
ness press for a down to earth book 
about contemporary business paper 
publishing practice. Mr. Elfenbein has 
done the job well. 

FLoyp G. ARPAN 
Northwestern University 


Hype, GRANT M., Newspaper Report- 
ing. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. vi + 599 pp. $5. 


@ ALL THE PROBLEMS WHICH BESET 
the beginning reporter in gathering and 
writing various types of news are thor- 
oughly discussed by Professor Hyde in 
his new book. Additionally, a block of 
chapters—Part II of the book—is de- 
voted to an examination of newspaper 
organization, to the history of journal- 
ism, to news sources, to ethics, to ca- 
reers, and to a discussion of the press 
in its impacts on society. 

In the matter of completeness, the 
book compares favorably with other 
texts, but there are other comparisons 
to make. 

Perhaps the strongest section is Part 
I—the first 12 chapters of the 45—in 
which Professor Hyde, acting on the 
expressed belief that the beginner wants 
to start writing immediately, presents 
step-by-step instructions on how to cov- 
er various kinds of stories. He takes as 
his basis the five common types: The 
routine meeting, the speech, the inter- 
view, the personality sketch, the minor 
accident. In detail he answers the ques- 
tions: What is news, where is it found, 
how is it gathered, how is it written? 
If anything, the details are too com- 
plete, as he himself suggests. However, 
his approach is in the nature of a writ- 
ing exercise for each type of story to be 
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performed by the student, and this is 
sound laboratory practice. 

In his preface, the author claims dis- 
tinction for his book only on grounds 
of a different order of presentation of 
the material. 

However, anotlier, distinction may be 
noted by those familiar with other text- 
books in this field. Unfortunately, this 
distinction is negative. It consists in the 
lack, almost absolute, of examples of 
the best writing clipped from newspa- 
pers, and the complete lack of plated 
illustrations. 

This was no oversight on the author’s 
part. He forewarns the reader, again in 
the preface, that “relatively few clipped 
newspaper examples are ‘embalmed’ in 
the book because newspaper styles and 
practices change so much that it is bet- 
ter for beginners to clip and study cur- 
rent examples. Also, it goes without 
saying that such embalmed examples 
become insufferably tiresome to the per- 
son who refers to them repeatedly.” 


Doubtless, much can be said for this 
point of view, particularly when the 
competent instructor admittedly shouid 
aid the student in class by calling atten- 
tion to the best current examples. How- 
ever, it is difficult for instructors—im- 
possible, perhaps, for beginning stu- 
dents—to find appropriate examples of 
the best writing in all categories in the 
current pages of a press which from 
day to day is spotty. Too few of the 
finest stories are written every day, as 
any editor will admit. 

While, as Professor Hyde says, styles 
and practices change, good writing is 
timeless. The researcher, unless he has 
had the foresight to clip a large file of 
papers from day to day, sometimes is 
forced to cull the files for years back to 
find suitable examples. 


In deliberately choosing to eliminate 
“live” examples and illustrations, on the 
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additional ground that they might be- 
come “tiresome,” the author also con- 
tracted the risk of establishing another 
kind of tedium—that of the classroom 
lecture, however well-prepared. 


Particularly is this noticeable in Part 
III, covering the last 264 pages, almost 
half the book. Despite the excellent 
analytical discussion of what might be 
called advanced reporting, the book 
suffers in direct comparison with Curtis 
MacDougall’s Interpretative Reporting. 
Specifically, MacDougall’s employment 
of clippings to bolster his discussion of 
stories classified as human interest, dis- 
aster, crime, criticism and sports, still 
seems unsurpassed for teaching effec- 
tiveness. 


But again in this section Professor 
Hyde offers something new in his chap- 
ters discussing neglected news sources 
and uplift runs. These are excellent. 


The book’s merits, and they are 
many, undoubtedly will earn it wide fa- 
vor. However, there also will be those 
who will cling loyally to some of the 
older texts—to MacDougall, to Clay- 
ton, to Warren, and even to Bleyer, 
whose Newspaper Writing and Editing, 
published almost 40 years ago, still 
seems to cover all the basics. True, 
Bleyer’s book is slim in comparison to 
the text of today, but perhaps the fare 
we are now Offering is becoming some- 
what too bulky, too rich, for the be- 
ginner’s slender digestion. 


The classic query “What is news?” 
never seems to have been answered to 
the satisfaction of everybody. Perhaps 
equally open is the question: “What is 
the best textbook in any given field?” 
In either instance as good an answer as 
any may be that it is strictly a matter 
of personal taste and opinion. 

FREDERICK W. MAGUIRE 
Ohio State University 
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Cutie, Scott M., and CENTER, AL- 
LEN H., Effective Public Relations: 
Pathways to Public Favor. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 502 
pp. $5.25. 


WY NEW BOOKS ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
are being issued so rapidly it is appro- 
priate to ask several pertinent questions 
before reaching a conclusion about each 
one. Only this past spring and summer 
we have had Harlow’s revision of 
Practical Public Relations, Canfield’s 
Public Relations and Bernay’s Public 
Relations. Now comes Effective Public 
Relations. Does this new book ably syn- 
thesize the field’s existing body of 
knowledge and contribute something 
new? Is it arranged and organized so 
that it offers scholarly and practical aid 
to the teacher of public relations? This 
reviewer believes that the new book by 
Cutlip and Center provides affirmative 
answers to these questions. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin professor and the 
Parker Pen Company public relations 
director have given us a text which is 
useable, readable and thorough. 


Unlike too many previous books 
which have concentrated too strongly 
on the “how” of public relations, Cut- 
lip and Center have avoided this pitfall 
by first stressing the “why.” As is usual 
with basic public relations textbooks, 
Effective Public Relations discusses 
such publics as employees, the commu- 
nity, consumers, stockholders, and so 
forth; but before doing so it goes into 
detail on what the authors term “the 
perspective” and “the process.” In the 
former the authors discuss the defini- 
tion, ecology and history of public rela- 
tions, and present a thoughtful chapter 
on public opinion. “The process” is 
concerned with the general methods of 
public relations practitioners. Part 
Three describes the publics, while Part 
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Four shows how the principles, tools 
and techniques are applied in practice 
in 10 major fields. The final section is 
devoted to the personal equipment 
needed for a successful career, and pro- 
vides a glimpse of new horizons. 


The authors, of course, took a calcu- 
lated risk in devoting their first 138 
pages to explaining why public rela- 
tions is important in modern civiliza- 
tion and how the public relations proc- 
ess works in principle. Many students, 
far too many I fear, expect pat an- 
swers and formulas. The authors cor- 
rectly point out that “the fluidity of the 
process does not permit a neat compart- 
mentalization” and that one need keep 
constantly in mind the unity and con- 
tinuity of the public relations process. 
Providing this necessary warning, the 
authors then dissect the process into 
three thought-provoking chapters de- 
voted to fact-finding, planning and com- 
munication. Not only students but 
teachers and practitioners would do 
well to read and then reread these 
chapters, because they are basic for 
anyone who wants to understand and 
practice public relations. 


Cutlip and Center have not only 
drawn upon their own experiences as 
newspaper men and as public relations 
workers in government, education and 
industry, but have documented each 
chapter of the book with materials from 


pertinent, up-to-the-minute sources. 
Three years in the writing, Effective 
Public Relations provides the student 
and teacher with a wealth of data and 
includes such timely material as the 
Fortune series on communication, Pim- 
lott’s critical 1951 study, and numerous 
articles from recent issues of Public 
Opinion Quarterly and the Public Rela- 
tions Journal. Those of us who have 
had to clip and file such material for 
supplementary use with a textbook will 
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indeed be grateful for its inclusion 
within a public relations text. 

Students will be particularly grateful 
to the authors for the clarity and 
smoothness of their writing. They not 
only know what they’re writing about, 
but they know how to write in an inter- 
esting and understandable manner. 

No textbook, of course, is perfect, 
and this one has minor flaws. Some ma- 
terial is repetitious. Perhaps this is due 
to the fact that the book is a collabora- 
tion. There are numerous case studies 
of public relations successes but few of 
failures. (That other texts on the sub- 
ject have done the same is an extenu- 
ating circumstance but no excuse.) 
Though there are numerous footnotes, 
there is no bibliography. Employee re- 
lations, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
are far too important in the over-all 
public relations picture to be taken care 
of in a half chapter. 

These, though, are minor flaws when 
compared with the book as a whole. 
Effective Public Relations is a definite 
contribution as a textbook, one which 
should receive wide usage across the 
country. 

RAYMOND SIMON 
Utica College of Syracuse University 


HaRLow, Rex F., and BLACK, MARVIN 
M., Practical Public Relations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. ix 
+ 422 pp. $5.00. 


CANFIELD, BERTRAND R., Public Rela- 
tions. Homewood: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1952. xiv + 517 pp. $5.75. 


W A DEFICIENCY OF MUCH OF THE LIT- 
erature on public relations is that it has 
neglected the philosophical and socio- 
logical aspects of this all-important sub- 
ject. A too prevalent practice in the 
past seems to have been to begin a book 
on public relations with a lofty and 
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fairly abstract definition of the term and 
then proceed for several hundred pages 
with a discourse on how to promote 
good relations with various publics in 
order to keep business brisk. 


Thus it is interesting that these two 
books attempt to put the study of pub- 
lic relations in a meaningful social con- 
text. 


The Harlow and Black volume is a 
revision of their work of five years ago 
which became widely accepted as a text 
in college courses. The Canfield book 
also was written primarily for use as a 
textbook, but the author says a further 
objective is to contribute to the solution 
of the human relations problem of in- 
dustry, commerce, and social and polit- 
ical organizations by collecting and de- 
scribing the methods which have proved 
most effective in building human under- 
standing. 


The revision of Practical Public Re- 
lations, although retaining the general 
organization, form and emphasis of the 
first edition, is an improvement. Much 
of the material in the older book has 
been discarded and fresh matter added 
to cover developments in the last five 
years. A noticeable and helpful im- 
provement can be found in the opening 
chapters. The first, for instance—which 
combines the first three chapters of the 
earlier book with fresh material—goes 
far toward filling a need encountered by 
teachers by bringing together a succinct 
conceptualization of public relations 
hitherto gathered in fragments from a 
wide assortment of literature. Attention 
is given to the social forces which gave 
rise to public relations as a budding 
profession. 


Good practical information also is in- 
cluded for the student trying to orient 
himself to serious study of public rela- 
tions. He is given, in concrete terms, an 
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idea of the job opportunities and in- 
come, and of the academic preparation 
which will be most useful. And the au- 
thors employ the sound pedagogical de- 
vice of exemplification. 


Although Harlow and Black borrow 
from some of the compilations of es- 
says by leaders of business and indus- 
try, their book has the virtue of avoid- 
ing the duplication inevitable in such 
compilations. 


A singularly interesting discussion of 
education as a medium for promoting 
good will can be found in the chapter 
on educational relations. 


The authors comment that “if a poll 
were taken of the millions of persons in 
the United States who know something 
of public relations, it could be expected 
that at least 99 percent of them would 
think of publicity when the term ‘public 
relations’ was used in their presence.” 
Perhaps not the least significant contri- 
bution of Practical Public Relations is 
its valiant effort to correct such misun- 
derstanding. 


The subtitle of Canfield’s book gives 
an accurate clue to the distinctiveness 
of the work. A unique feature is the 
combination, in one volume, of princi- 
ples of public relations with practical 
problems. Each chapter is followed by 
one or more of such problems designed 
to give the student an opportunity to ap- 
ply the principles he has studied. Be- 
cause such problems often are suscep- 
tible of several solutions, no solutions 
are included. The student thus is in- 
duced to analytical thinking and re- 
search and to the exercise of his judg- 
ment and imagination—basic require- 
ments for the successful practitioner. 


The book largely follows the pattern 
of others. Section One deals with the 
publics. It discusses relations with em- 
ployee, stockholder, consumer, commu- 
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nity, associations, distributor and deal- 
er, supplier, society, education, the gov- 
ernment and the press. The second 
section takes up the tools of public rela- 
tions. 

Canfield’s treatment of oral commu- 
nication as an aspect of public relations 
is another distinctive feature. In most of 
the literature the subject, if mentioned 
at all, is touched lightly. And the chap- 
ter on research is singularly lucid. 


The reviewer was mildly disappoint- 
ed, at first, that both books dealt with 
public relations from a single viewpoint 
—that of a business organization; but 
upon reflection, he realized that any ef- 
fort to treat the subject adequately from 
the viewpoints of all the social groups 
which practice public relations in one 
way or another would have made the 
volumes so massive as to be forbidding. 
So it were better that the authors limit 
themselves and concentrate upon thor- 
oughness, which all have successfully 
done. 


ROBERT J. CRANFORD 
State University of lowa 


WEIsS, MARGARET R., The TV Writer’s 
Guide. New York: Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1952. 218 pp. $3.95. 


STASHEFF, EDWARD, and BRETZ, RUDY, 
The Television Program, Its Writing, 
Direction, and Production. New 
York: A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1951. 355 
pp. $4.95. 


W ADD TWO MORE BOOKS TO THE RAP- 
idly-growing shelf on television. Each is 
helpful to the journalist interested in 
this lusty young member of the mass 
communication family; but neither 
places ample stress upon news and in- 
formation, and each will fail to satisfy 
on that score. 

Margaret Weiss, a successful televi- 
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sion writer who speaks from experi- 
ence, disposes of news in a scant three 
pages plus a copy of the “routine sheet” 
and script from one of this year’s 
“Camel News Caravan” programs. As 
with most books on radio and televi- 
sion, the emphasis is upon the dramatic 
production. 

Miss Weiss stresses the tremendous 
coordination necessary in the produc- 
tion of the “Caravan,” in which the 
camera is on the newsman, still pic- 
tures, maps, charts and animated dia- 
grams at various moments, while mo- 
tion picture film tells much of the news 
as well. Emphasizing the importance of 
the motion picture camera to television 
news, the author reports that 250 miles 
of film footage were exposed for this 
program during the year. Some 14 per- 
cent actually survived the cutting room. 

Where do television newsmen come 
from? Three-fourths of them get into 
TV via the wire services and radio news- 
rooms, she says. A survey now being 
completed by this reviewer indicated 
that by far the larger number is gradu- | 
ated from radio into the sight and 
sound medium. 


The Guide (which, incidentally, is a 
well-chosen title, for the author does 
not profess to offer detailed discussions 
on the writing techniques involved) 
says that man gains 90 percent of his 
knowledge by sight, and only 8 percent 
by sound. If this statement is true, there 
seems to be justification for greater 
stress upon the informational possibili- 
ties of the medium. 

Also of interest to the journalist is a 
sample script of “Assembly VI,” a high- 
ly-rated NBC public service program 
covering (by film) the UN’s General 
Assembty in Paris. 

In addition to several dramatic 
scripts, a children’s program and a mu- 
sical are included. The discussion of 
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script mechanics is the book’s strongest 
point. 

The Stasheff-Bretz book is more com- 
prehensive, as its name implies. Perhaps 
no one individual today knows televi- 
sion in its many phases more thorough- 
ly than Rudy Bretz. Edward Stasheff’s 
background in television is solid, too. 
The result of their combined know-how 
is an authoritative book which is a must 
for journalism libraries. 


Here again the primary emphasis is 
upon drama. But the excellent discus- 
sions of the tools of television, produce 
tive problems, program formats, writing 
techniques and problems of direction 
make it valuable reading for the news- 
man-to-be as well as for the writer who 
prefers dramatic scripting. 


An excellent appendix offers full- 
length scripts which, as is rarely the 
case, are adequately discussed and ana- 
lyzed. 


The illustrations (by the versatile 
Bretz himself) are well done. Summa- 
ries at the ends of several chapters are 
helpful but might have been used more 
consistently. The book is written in a 
style which ranges from slang to very 
formal expression. In general, a more 
conversational tone might have been 
more appealing to teachers of the 
broadcast arts and their students. 


Eighteen pages are devoted to news 
programs as such. The loose use of the 
term “flash” is noticeable, as is the fre- 
quent reference to “radio ticker sheets” 
instead of “wire copy.” Elsewhere in 
the book is excellent advice on inter- 
viewing techniques for television. 


Despite these minor flaws, The Tele- 
vision Program is one of the best of the 
several books on television which have 
been written in the last five years. 

HARRY HEATH 
Iowa State College 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 


Compiled by VIRGINIA SADDLER 


BaRR, STRINGFELLOW, Citizens of the 

World. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 1952. 285 pp. $3. 
A plea for an International Develop- 
ment Authority, a “world-wide TVA.” 
Without it or some similar agency, the 
author is certain that a general war is 
inevitable. 


Bartow, E. M., News and These United 

States. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1952. viii + 292 pp. $5. 
The progress of American journalism 
from the days of the first colonists to 
the present time, highlighted by stories 
about the men, papers and presses that 
have made special newspaper history. 
Especially recommended for the high 
school audience. 


BEDELL, CLYDE, How to Write Advertising 

That Sells. 2d Ed. Rev. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. xx + xxiv + 539 
pp. $6. 
A revised, second edition of a well-es- 
tablished textbook in which principles of 
writing successful copy are refined. The 
reproductions of advertisements former- 
ly scattered throughout the book have 
been assembled in a “Section of Illustra- 
tions” preceding the first chapter, and a 
critical commentary accompanies each. 
The titles of all chapters remain the 
same except that a new Chapter One 
has been added to orient and motivate 
the neophyte. In addition to occasional 
modernizations throughout the discus- 
sion, there are several new “testimonial” 
chapter forewords by authorities in ad- 
vertising and related professions. The 
typography and artwork of this edition 
are noticeably improved. 


Brown, R. B. and Dowe, JANE, One- 

Tenth for the Ladies. Boston: Boston 
University, 1952. 61 pp. 
A content analysis of the women’s news 
of seven metropolitan newspapers con- 
ducted by women journalism students at 
Boston University. 


BuRBIDGE, P. G., Notes and References. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 
(Cambridge Authors’ and Printers 
Guides, No. IV.) 20 pp. 2s 6d. 

A guide to the correct compilation and 
arrangement of notes and references. 
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BURNETT, VERNE, Solving Public Rela- 

tions Problems. New York: B. C. 
Forbes & Sons, 80 Fifth Avenue, 1952. 
viii + 174 pp. $3. 
The essentials for understanding and 
solving basic problems of public rela- 
tions in industry, explained with sample 
cases. 

Burns, J. M. and PeLtason, J. W., Gov- 
ernment by the People; Dynamics of 
American National Government. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. xvi + 946 
pp. $7.50. 

Many teachers in public affairs report- 
ing have felt the need for some collat- 
eral reference to refresh the students’ 
memories on fundamentals of American 
government. This book is especially 
good for this purpose, all the more so 
since it has taken advantage of many of 
the processes of modern communica- 
tions research to make its points. As the 
authors explain in their preface, they 
“have tried to show people in concrete 
situations: a bureaucrat facing a thorny 
political problem, a judge acting as both 
a politician and a technician, a criminal 
making full use of his legal rights,” etc. 

CATHOLIC Press DirRECToRY. New York: 
Catholic Press Association, 120 Madison 
Avenue, 1952. 112 pp. $3. 

Official 1952 listing of Catholic newspa- 
pers and magazines in the United States 
and Canada. 

Epirors OF NEWSWEEK, Newsweek's His- 

tory of Our Times, Volume III. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1952. xii + 
628 pp. $6. 
Extremely useful, along with Volumes I 
and II (1950 and 1951), in placing the 
news of the previous year in perspec- 
tive. Written in the same readable style 
as Newsweek, but in no sense simply a 
“rehash.” 

Ewart, K., Copyright. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. (Cambridge Au- 
thors’ and Printers’ Guides, No. V.) 19 
pp. 2s 6d. 

Main principles of the copyright law, 
outlining the aspects which normally 
confront the author. 

Grace, W. J. and Grace, J. C., The Art 
of Communicating Ideas. New York: 
Devin-Adair Company, 1952. xvi + 
487 pp. Text $4.50, trade $5. 

A college textbook and general hand- 
book on writing with clarity and correct 
grammatical usage. Numerous examples 


of good writing, new and old, are in- 
cluded as illustrative material and the 
common rules of punctuation are listed 
in an appendix. 


HARWELL, RICHARD BARKSDALE (Editor), 


Three Months in the Confederate Army, 
by Henry Hotze. University of Alabama 
Press, 1952. 38 pp. $1. 

An unusual “bit of propaganda excerpt- 
ed from personal experience that inter- 
preted the Confederates to their contem- 
porary English cousins.” Reproduced in 
facsimile, with an introduction by Mr. 
Harwell, from Henry Hotze’s London 
Index, described in JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 28:213-18 (Spring 1951). 


Hunt, Cecit, How to Write a Book. New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1952. viii 
+ 150 pp. $3. 

The fiction editor of the London Daily 
Mail and Evening News offers a hand- 
book of hints on literary technique and 
on the business aspects of authorship. 


INTERNATIONAL PREsS INSTITUTE, The Pro- 


fessional Panels. Zurich: International 
Press Institute, 1952. 53 pp. 

Report of the panels held at the First 
General Assembly of the IPI in Paris, 
May 14-16, 1952, on the following top- 
ics: “The Flow of the News,” “The 
News from Russia,” “Critics of the 
Press” and “The Work of Foreign Cor- 
respondents.” 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE STATISTICAL LABORA- 


TORY, InFARMation Please! Des 
Moines, Iowa: Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, 1952. 172 pp. $10. 
Report No. 2 on farm sources of infor- 
mation. Answers such questions as 
where farm people go for information 
and which periodicals they depend on 
most for help. 


JAMIESON, T. A., Back Shop Manhours; a 


Study of Non-Productive Time in 20 
Wisconsin Weekly Newspaper Plants. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1952. 
(Department of Agricultural Journalism 
Bulletin 19.) 15 pp. Mimeo. 

A study of the business activities of 
country weeklies. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Division, Freedom of Information: A 
Supplementary Survey of Recent Writ- 
ings. Washington, 1952. $.30. 

A selective survey, with annotations, 
covering the years since the 1949 vol- 
ume on Freedom of Information. 
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Loox MaGazIne, National Study of Maga- 
zine Audiences, 1952. New York: 
Cowles Magazines, Inc., 488 Madison 
Avenue, 1952. 157 pp. 

Comparative audience data on nine ma- 
jor magazines: Collier's, Life, Look, 
Post, Better Homes & Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall's, Woman’s Home Companion. 


Murrow, EpwarbD R. (Editor), This I Be- 
lieve: The Personal Philosophies of One 
Hundred Thoughtful Men and Women. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952. 
200 pp. $1. 

A paper-bound reprint of the popular 
series directed by Mr. Murrow for CBS 
radio and for newspaper syndication. 


OLIVER, ROBERT T., Verdict in Korea. 


State College, Pa.: Bald Eagle Press, 
1952. 207 pp. $4. 

An analysis by an American authority 
on the Far East, who hopes that “Korea 
will stand in the annals of the twentieth 
century as the place in which Commu- 
nism was finally halted and turned back 
in Asia.” 


PERKERSON, MEDORA FIELD, White Col- 
umns in Georgia. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1952. 366 pp. Illus. $7.95. 


A profusely illustrated volume on old 
Georgia mansions, selected not so much 
for their architectural beauty as for the 
stories connected with them. A former 
feature writer on the Atlanta Journal, 
and the author of several successful 
“whodunits,” Mrs. Perkerson produces a 
fascinating book. 


RADIO-TELEVISION MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 


CIATION, Just What Has Television Done 
to Recreation-Communications? Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.: Radio-Television Man- 
ufacturers Association, 777 14th Street, 
N. W., 1952. 17 pp. 

Statistics to prove that television has not 
had an adverse effect on other commu- 
nications. 


STEWART, RAYMOND F., The Social Impact 
of Television on Atlanta Households. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Emory University, 
1952. 137 pp. 

“A social investigation of dwelling units 
within the Atlanta corporate area.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION, World 
Communications: Press, Radio, Film, 
Television. New and Rev. Ed. New 


VANDERBILT, 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
223 pp. $2.50. 

A report on the facilities existing in 
every country and territory of the world, 
for conveying information and ideas by 
press, radio, film and television. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, The Soviet 


Union as Reported by Former Soviet 
Citizens. Washington, D. C.: Office of 
Intelligence Research, 1952. 19 pp. 
(Interview Report No. 5, September 2, 
1952.) 

“The material in this series is based on 
interviews with former Soviet citizens 
and is released through the Department 
of State in order to make available to 
students of Soviet affairs basic data for 
their research from sources not readily 
available.” 


Amy, Amy Vanderbilt's 
Complete Book of Etiquette. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1952. 
700 pp. $5.75. 


An up-to-date, readable “guide to gra- 
cious living,” with much information 
that will be of value to journalists in 
their professional as well as their per- 
sonal affairs. The author, a former news- 
paper woman and a current magazine 
writer, discusses etiquette philosophical- 
ly and psychologically, not arbitrarily. 


WINKLER, J. H., Graphic Arts Research in 


the United States. Columbus, Ohio: 
Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc., University Station, 
Box 3111, 1952. 23 pp. 

Research in the printing and publishing 
industries. 


Witty, PAuL and Bricker, Harry, Your 


Child and Radio, TV, Comics and Mov- 
ies. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Avenue, 1952. 
49 pp. $.40. 

Problems that arise from the effects of 
mass communications on children. 


WOESSNER, CHARLES, How to Get Profit- 


able Real Estate Listings through News- 
paper Advertising. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. viii + 191 pp. $3.20. 
Advice for real estate men, on how to 
obtain a number of authorizations to act 
as agents for sellers of property, through 
newspaper listings. With profuse sam- 
ples of photographs, cartoons, cuts and 
display and classified ads. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In American Magazines 


A Selected Annotated Bibliography 
July, August and September 1952 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines), 
Armistead S. Pride (Negro Journalism), and Donald 
E. Brown (Radio and Television) 








Presidential political campaigning inevitably made itself felt in the literature of 
journalism during the third quarter both in the field of pure technique and in the 
traditional controversy over the balance of newspaper support given to the major 
parties. 

The impact of national television coverage of the political conventions inspired 
many estimates of the effect of this innovation on both the public and on the 
political parties themselves, the diversity of theories being the outstanding notice- 
able result. In addition the pure mechanics of television coverage at press confer- 
ences and other small gatherings produced a clash with representatives of older 
news media. This fight gives every evidence of becoming a long-standing problem. 

As the campaign moved into the final major stage Democratic candidate Steven- 
son opened an old debate by asserting that the United States “has a one-party 
press in a two-party country.” The inevitable rejoinders followed with the Septem- 
ber Epitor & PUBLISHER poll indicating that 75% of the daily press which had 
taken its stand had endorsed Eisenhower. With national attention focused for- 
ward toward the final month of campaigning there were few other developments 
of major importance on the newspaper horizon. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: AAUP Bul., American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin; Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., 
Broadcasting; Chr. Century, Christian Century; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; 
Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Ad., Journal of Advertising; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Market- 
ing; Jrnl. of Negro Ed., Journal of Negro Education; JQ, JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY; Lib. Jrni., Library 
Journal; Msthd., Masthead; NARND Bul., National Association of Radio News Directors Bulletin; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Re- 
public; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Pub. Rel. Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ 
Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q. of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; 
Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Ev. Post, Saturday Evening Post; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; Schlstc., Schol- 
astic; Sci. Am., Scientific American; Sci. Newsl., Science Newsletter; State Dept. Bul., U. S. . of 


State Bulletin; TV, Television; 20th Cent., 20th Century; UN Bul., UN Bulletin, U.S. N&WR, U. S. 
News & World Report. 


Advertising 


ANnonyMous. Advertising at Will. Nswk —Advertising Pays and Pays and Pays. 
39:23 p56 June 9. Fortune 46:1 p168 July. 
Times-Picayune’s unit rates struck down Customart Press, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
by court. has no news except advertising. 
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—BBDO Will Help Kudner Handle GOP 
Campaign. Ad. Age 23:35 pl Sept. 1. 
Advertising set-up behind Republican 
presidential campaign is described as 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn are 
signed to assist Kudner agency. 


—Company Magazines Now Total 6,500, 
Grow Rapidly During Past 10 Years. 
Ad. Age 23:37 p54 Sept. 15. 


—Early Gift Advertising. Hobbies 57:8 
pl9 Aug. 


—European Agency Fees in Need of 
Standardization. Ad. Age 23:37 p28 
Sept. 15. 

State of European advertising agencies 
described by Swiss agency head. 


—Teamwork and Service Mark Compton 
Agency. Ad. Age 23:33 pl Aug. 18. 
First of two part history of development 
and anatomy of typical agency. 


SMITH, ROLAND B. Why the Profs Attack 
Advertising. PI 240:2 p39 July 11. 
Why advertising is often attacked in 
universities and a suggested program in 
reply. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Trade Deteriorates 
When Presses Stop. E&P 85:31 p20 
July 26. : 

Effect of Tacoma News-Tribune stop- 
page on local business recounted. 


Wayte, W. H. Jr. The Language of Ad- 
vertising. Fortune 46:4 p112 Oct. 
Research suggests cliches are cutting ad- 
vertising effectiveness. 

WIGHT, READ H. How Will Television Af- 
fect Advertising’s Tomorrow? PI 240: 
13 p41 Sept. 26. 

First in series of panel discussions on 
subject. 


JOURNALISM 


Community Newspaper 


ANONYMOUS. 75% of Weekly Newspaper 
Editors for Eisenhower; 20% for Ste- 
venson. Am. Press 70:11 p9 Sept. 
American Press survey of personal pollit- 
ical preference shows only 5% unde- 
cided. 


—Total Circulation of Weeklies Now 
17,269,183. Am. Press 70:9 p9 July. 


—Weekly Worth 8 to 10 Times Yearly 
Earnings After Taxes. Am. Press 70:10 
p9 Aug. 

Method of determining fair price for 
weekly newspaper is sketched by Wis- 
consin professor. 


QUARTERLY 


DUNCAN, CHARLES T. How the Weekly 
Press Covers News of Local Govern- 
ment. JQ 29:3 p283 Summer. 
National survey shows less than half of 
weeklies cover three key units of local 
government. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Police Records Closed to 
Wisconsin Papers. E&P 85:35 p10 Aug. 
23. 

—The Big Story. Time 60:12 p98 Sept. 
22. 

Chicago Sun-Times reporter indicted 
after publishing Kefauver committee se- 
cret testimony. 

—Unit Rates Barred. Bus. Wk. p50 June 
‘2 
Times-Picayune loses decision on adver- 
tising rates. 

Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Court Lays 
Down Rule for Privacy on TV. E&P 
85:35 p40 Aug. 23. 

Summary of ruling by New York Court 
of Appeals. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANONYMoOuS. Joe and Pat. Nation 175:1 
p2 July 5. 
Senators ask advertising embargo on 
Time. 

—Not Much News in LA. New Rep. 127: 
13 p8 Sept. 29. 
Nixon story soft-pedaled by newspapers. 


—Truman Seconds Stevenson, Sneers xt 
Press Opinion. E&P 85:37 p7 Sept. 13. 
Text of Stevenson’s Portland speech in 
which he charged “a one-party press in 
a two-party country.” 


—Wechsler Is Dropped from Panel on 

TV. E&P 85:33 p13 Aug. 9. 
New York Post editor charges sponsor 
excluded him from TV panel because of 
college membership in Communist 
group. 

BaRTH, ALAN. A Moral Challenge to the 
Press. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p16 July. 
Orthodoxy, objectivity, and human 
rights: a problem in morality for the 
American press. 


BROWN, ROBERT U. 75% of Dailies Back 
Ike: Adlai Endorsed by 15%. E&P 85: 
36 p7 Sept. 6. 

GOP newspaper endorsement at highest 
point in recent history according to Edi- 
tor & Publisher September poll. 





Articles in American Magazines 


FAIRFIELD, WILLIAM S. Florida: Dyna- 
mite Law Replaces Lynch Law. Rep. 
7:3 p31 Aug. 5. 

Latest trends in Florida terrorism and 
press handling of its manifestations. 


SMITH, HowarD K. The Broadcast Lovett 
Didn’t Like. Nation 175:8 p149 Aug. 
23. 

Magazine publishes relevant portions of 
broadcasts concerning newsman’s con- 
troversy with Secretary of Defense. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ALLARD, W. and Ramsey, B. J. Class That 
Sells Its Homework. Wrtr. 65 p272 Aug. 


AnonyMous. A Proposed Policy Affect- 
ing Letters to the Editor. Msthd. 4:3 
pl Summer. 

A blueprint followed by a discussion of 
the effect of such a letter policy adopt- 
ed by the Providence Journal-Bulletin. 

—A Semantic Jungle. Time 60:10 p86 
Sept. 8. 

James Reston attacks “off the record” 
interviews. 


—Convention Coverage. Nswk 40:3 p62 
July 21. 
—How to Play the House Organ. Fortune 
46:4 p144 Oct. 
Publications’ troubles reviewed. 
—Into the Hot Seat. Time 59:26 p53 
June 30. 
Roger Dakin new editor of Collier’s. 
—McHugh’s Manhunt.- Nswk 40:5 p82 
Aug. 4. 
Chicago Herald-American plays an old- 
fashioned crime exclusive. 
—Mr. Counterattack Quits. 
p56 June 30. 


Ted Kirkpatrick leaves anti-communist 
newsletter. 


Time 59:26 


—Newspaper Reading Increases in Video- 
town. E&P 85:38 pil Sept. 20. 
New Brunswick, N.J., survey shows 9% 
increase in daily reading in television 
survey area during 1951. 


—Roy Howard Moves Over. Time 60:13 
p41 Sept. 29. 
Charles Scripps chairman of E. W. 
Scripps Co. 


—To the Wolves. Cmnwl 56:9 p212 June 
6 


New York Journal-American attack re- 
futed. 
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—TV Newspaper. Time 60:11 p104 Sept. 
15. 


Garroway’s unique newscast, “Today”, 
gains increased popularity. 

BROWN, ROBERT U., and BRANDENBURG, 
GeorGE A. Press Gains Free Access to 
Chicago Convention Floor. E&P 85:31 
p9 July 26. 

Press restrictions materially eased for 
Democratic convention compared to 
GOP confab. 

—Reporters at Convention ask TV ‘Ground 
Rules’, E&P 85:29 p7 July 12. 

Trials of newsmen at GOP convention. 

CarEY, F. Reporting Science. Science 
115:2990 p409 April 18. Discussion 
116:3005 pi25 Aug. 1. 


CaTER, DouGLass. Convention Coverage 
and the All-Seeing Eye. Rep. 7:3 pil 
Aug. 5. 

TV and its effect on coverage by con- 
ventional news and radio media. 

Darsi£, Darsie L. One Man’s ‘One Man 
Page.’ Msthd. 4:3 p22 Summer. 
Behind the editorial page on the Los 
Angeles Herald and Express. 

Davis, ELMER. News and the Whole 
Truth. Atlantic 190:2 p32 Aug. 

More interpretation urged in news. 

EISENBERG, L. Wall-sitters. Theatre Arts 
36: p3l Aug. 

Opinion in dramatic criticism. 
FLEMING, RoBerT H. Assignment in Mil- 
waukee. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p18 July. 
Milwaukee Journal theory of reasonable 
political perspective depends on keeping 

reasonable distance from candidates. 

Lioyp, D. J. Our National Mania for 
Correctness. Am. Schir. 21:3 p283 July. 
Trend toward uniform style criticized. 

MCKNIGHT, JOHN P. Reading Maketh the 
Full Editor. Msthd. 4:3 p9 Summer. 
Discussion of the intellectual dimension 
missing from many editorials. 

Pratt, T. B. Church Editor in the Daily 
Press. Chr. Century 69 p749 June 25. 

PRrocHNow, H. V. Watch Out for Cliches. 
Coronet 32:3 p152 July. 

RIDDER, WALTER T. The Decline and Fall 
of the Press Conference. Quill 40:9 p7 
Sept. 

Reporter has no chance against cameras, 
lights, microphones, and technicians of 
modern conference. 

Smmmons, GEorGE E. Editorial Page De- 
cline? From Where? Msthd. 4:3 p17. 
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SPRAGUE, CHARLES A. The Editor’s Job 
Today. JQ 29:3 p265 Summer. 
Present-day problems of editorship dis- 
cussed by editor-publisher of Salem, 
Oregon, Statesman. 


Tomizawa, TomM. Campus 
Msthd. 4:3 p26 Summer. 
Criticism of school officials is touch- 
and-go for the campus editorial writers; 
a review of 21 campus editorial cam- 
paigns. 

TuGEND, THoMas. G.I. Editing Can Be 
Fun to Diplomat. Quill 40:9 p15 Sept. 
How to please high military authorities 
and still pass the news along. 


WESTLEY, Bruce H. On Predicting Elec- 
tions. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p7 July. 

Wire services or newspapers must pre- 
sent political polling results adequately 
or not at all. 

Waite, Davip MANNING. The Editorial 
Writer and Objectivity. Msthd. 4:3 p31 
Summer. 

The editor, his prejudices, and his “gate- 
keeping.” 


Greeleys. 


Education for Journalism 


BENTEL, DwiGHT. Disbelieving President 
Killed Emory Program. E&P 85:29 p64 
July 12. 

Emory University administration abrupt- 
ly announces plans to cease professional 
journalism education. 


Cuipa, Yustro. Education for Journalism 
in Postwar Japan. JQ 29:3 p324 Sum- 
mer. 


CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Requirements 
for a Basic Course in Television News. 
JQ 29:3 p331 Summer. 


—TV Journalism in Schools. 
Bul. 6:8 p3 Aug. 
Summary of study on the role of schools 
in training for television news. 


MOELLER, LESLIE G. Goals of Profession- 
al Education for Journalism. Quill 40:8 
p6 Aug. 

—How the Working Journalist Can Help 
the School of Journalism. Quill 40:9 
p8 Sept. 


NARND 


Foreign Press and International , 
Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Economic and Social Coun- 


cil Approves Information Studies. UN 
Bul. 13:12 p97 July 15. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 





—Editor Jailed in Panama Censor Fight. 
E&P 85:31 p24 July 26. 

—London Press in Dither Over Newspaper 
Ethics. Guild Rep. 19:16 p3 Aug. 8. 
Summary of “MacLean Case” and its 
relationship to the movement for a Brit- 
ish National Press Council. 

—Rogues’ Playground. Time 60:2 p74 
July 14. 

Britain’s libel laws liberalized. 

—Spanish Edition Issue May Be Raised in 
IAPA. E&P 85:34 p52 Aug. 16. 

Latin America publishers show increas- 
ing alarm over American periodicals’ 
Spanish editions. 

—Strict Censorship Clamped on Papers in 
Colombia. E&P 85:39 p7 Sept. 20. 
—The Berry Brothers. Time 60:5 p58 

Aug. 4. 
Newspaper holdings of Viscounts Cam- 
rose and Kemsley listed. 

ERwIn, Ray. Red Press Reveals News to 
Scholar. E&P 85:36 p12 Sept. 6. 

MARTIN, LAURENCE and SyLvia. Twins 
from Cairo. UN World 6:8 p20 Aug. 
Amin and Ali revolutionize Arabic 
newspapers. 

Miter, M. It Happened Again. 
Rep. 127:2 p21 July 14. 

More on the case of La Prensa 


RAYMOND, ALLEN. The Freedom Nobody 
Wants. Rep. 7:4 p21 Sept. 2. 
How the idea of freedom of informa- 
tion, formulated as an_ international 
principle by U.S. and Britain, has 
boomeranged in four short years. 

TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. Dr. Lopez to Pre- 
pare UN Freedom Guide. E&P 85:32 
p8 Aug. 2. 
Philippine writer and editor to direct 
global study of press conditions for 
United Nations in newly created post. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Dialectics Compli- 
cate Indian Newsman’s Job. E&P 85:33 
p64 Aug. 9. 
Eyewitness account of Indian press con- 
ference in three languages. 

—1952 Trends Show that India’s News- 
papers Are Maturing. JQ 29:3 p320 
Summer. 


New 


Government and the Press 


ANnonyMous. ‘Worker’ Hits Olympic 
Games Passport Delay. E&P 85:29 p13 
July 12. 

N.Y. Daily Worker sports writer fails 
to receive passport for Olympic trip. 








Articles in American Magazines 


—Foreign Journalists Come to See the 
U.S. and Write About Us in Their Best 
English. E&P 85:37 pil Sept. 13. 
Summary of State Department Program 
which places foreign newsmen in U.S. 
news rooms. 


Hatcu, RoBert L. “Latuko”—The Naked 
And the Censor. Rep. 7:1 p36 July 8. 
Museum of Natural History runs afoul 
of New York movie censorship on issue 
of native nakedness. 


KaAROLEVITZ, R. F. Press and PIO in Ko- 
rea. Quill 40:8 p8 Aug. 
War correspondents and army both play 
by ear through both voluntary and 
double military censorship of battle and 
truce negotiations. 


MILLER, RoBert C. News Censorship in 
Korea. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p3 July 
UP roving correspondent’s remarks to 
Nevada Editors Conference. 


NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. Some Ground 
Rules May Be Needed for Public Offi- 
cials as Authors. Quill 40:8 p5 Aug. 
Should an office holder disclose deci- 
sions or facts that belong to everybody 
through an exclusive source? 


Wiccins, J. R. The Right to Know. Nie- 
man Rpts. 7:3 p27 July. 
Cases of news obstruction at local, state, 
and federal levels of government cited. 


History and Biography 


ANONYMOuS. Exit an Old Roman. Time 
60:8 p37 Aug. 25. 
Death of Mark Sullivan. 


—Old Tack. Time 60:1 p50 July 7. 
Gene Howe of Amarillo a suicide. 


—Typographical Union Chalks Up Its 
Centennial. Guild Rep. 19:16 p2 Aug. 
8. 

Short overall history of ITU with em- 

phasis on economic achievements of the 

union. 


Cross, WHITNEY R. The Muckrackers Re- 
visited. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p10 July. 
Re-evaluation of Lincoln Steffens, Ray 
Baker, Ida Tarbell, Charles Edward 
Russell, and Finley Peter Dunne. 


GOLDMAN, RALPH M. Stumping the Coun- 
try: “Rules of the Road,” 1896. JQ 
29:3 p303 Summer. 

Humor of correspondents on the Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan campaign train 
documented. 
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Grou, Georce W. Bill Evjue, Last of a 
Rugged Breed. Rep. 7:6 p27 Sept. 16. 
Portrait of Madison, Wis., publisher, 
product and participant of the Progres- 
sive era. 


MALONE, HENRY THOMPSON. The Charles- 
ton Daily Courier: Standard-Bearer of 
Confederacy. JQ 29:3 p307 Summer. 
Examination of editorial content of 
paper noted for its loyalty to President 
Jefferson Davis. 

McDonaLp, D. He Pulled All the Strings. 
Cmnwl 56:17 p416 Aug. 1. 

Review of Hearst biography by E. D. 
Coblentz. 


NELSON, HaRoLpD L. The Political Reform 

Press: A Case Study. JQ 29:3 p294 
Summer. 
Study of Minnesota Daily Star failure 
under farmer-labor sponsorship and its 
successor as a commercially successful 
enterprise. 

PASCHELL, W. Century of Activity. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 74:5 p493 May. 
International Typographical Union’s 100 
year history. 

WatsH, J. Confederate Newspapers of 
1863. Hobbies 57:7 p155 July. 


Labor Relations and the Press 


ANonyMovus. “Anticipated” Losses Prompt 

Arbitrator’s LANG Decision. Guild 
Rep. 19:17 pS Aug. 22. 
Arguments of arbitrator and guild pre- 
sented during Los Angeles case involv- 
ing dismissal of mewspapermen for 
Communist Party membership. 

—Arbiter Justifies Firing of 2 Named as 
Commies. E&P 85:34 p9 Aug. 16. 
Los Angeles Daily News arbitration 
board backs management position on 
guild contract firing. 

—Tacoma’s Long Strike. Nswk 40:2 p81 
July 14. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Guild Votes Disci- 
plinary Code on Local Officers, Units. 
E&P 85:30 pil July 19. 

New rules provide for trials of members 
and revocation of charters. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANoNYMous. Bad News for Newspapers. 

Fortune 46:1 p67 July. 
Newsprint increase may raise advertis- 
ing rates. 
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—Getting Newsprint Out of the Woods. 
Bus. Wk. p173 July 19. 


—ITU Seeks $10 Million for ‘Defense’ 
Newspapers. E&P 85:32 p7 Aug. 2. 
Recapitulation of conditions in individu- 
al papers in union’s chain. 


—Newsprint Cost Brings About Salt Lake 

City Merger Moves. Guild Rep. 19:18 
p2 Sept. 12. 
Salt Lake Tribune and Deseret News 
combine advertising and _ circulation 
functions in move which ends one eve- 
ning paper and casts loose about 30 
editorial employees. 


—Publisher at Bay. Time 60:13 p43 
Sept. 29. 
Houston Chronicle to compete with 
McCarthy’s neighborhood chain. 


—Sam Eubanks Reports on Status of Na- 
tional Reporter Project. Guild Rep. 
19:15 pS July 25. 

Interim report on plans for a nationally 
circulated labor daily newspaper. 


—San Jose, Calif., Papers Bought by Rid- 
der Group. E&P 85:31 p7 July 26. 
Statement of history and holdings of 
the Ridder group. 


—Six Business Leaders Join Enquirer 
Board. E&P 85:30 p34 July 19. 
Employees continue job of forming 
permanent business structure for Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

—The Ridders’ Buy Again. 
p58 Aug. 4. 


San Jose, Calif., News and Mercury pur- 
chased. 


Time 60:5 


—TV Convention Coverage Stimulates 
Street Sales. E&P 85:30 p9 July 9. 
Street sales show gain in 25 city round- 
up. 

BRANDENBERG, GEORGE A. Daily, Sunday 
Circulations Decline 1% from Year 
Ago. E&P 85:30 p7 July 19. 

Cross section study of ABC figures re- 
cords drop. 

MAXWELL, James A. Cliffhanger in Cin- 
cinnati: How Newspapermen Became 
Publishers. Rep. 7:4 p17 Sept. 2. 
Inside of purchase of Cincinnati En- 
quirer by its employees. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANoNYMoOus. Full Color Photos Sent by 
Wire or Radio. Sci. Newsl. 61:23 p360 
June 7. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—Press Photographers Hampered in Work. 
E&P 85:29 p8 July 12. 
Republican convention 
woes. 


—Speaking of Pictures. Life 32:24 p2 
June 16. 
Covering news with a camera gets news- 
men in trouble. 


photography 


Witson, HarotD W. Electronics and 
Plastics in Photo-Journalism. JQ 29:3 
p316 Summer. 

Observations on the increasing import- 
ance of electronic engraving to small 
dailies and weeklies. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANONYMOUS. Campaign by Talkathon. 
Nswk. 40:8 p76 Aug. 25. 
Marathon radio performance helps win 
political victory in Arkansas. 


—Citizens for Ike Okay $2,000,000 for 
Spots. Tide 26:38 p16 Sept. 19. 
Trade details on Republican volunteers 
on tentative TV and radio station break 
campaign for Eisenhower. 


—End of Amerika. Nswk 40:4 p74 July 
28. 
State Department Russian 
magazine ceases publication. 


—General and the Press. Cmnwl 56:11 
p262 June 20. 


—Telling the World. UN World 6:7 pl 
July. 
American public opinion and foreign 
policy. 


language 


—Tit for Tat. Cmnwl 56:17 p404 Aug. 1. 
Amerika abandons the fight. 


—TV After Chicago. Fortune 46:3 p86 
Sept. 
Thesis: although “bloodshot,” the TV 
eye at ihe conventions was an “instru- 
ment of democracy.” 


—Uses of Hate. Cmnwl 56:13 p310 July 
+ 


Russia now urges hate of all Americans. 


—Why Give Red Propaganda a Free 
Ride? Sat. Ev. Post 225:3 p12 July 19. 


ASHLEY-MonrTacu, M. F. Selling America 
Short. Sat. Rev. 35:30 p22 July 26. 
U. S. has not stated its case well to 
Europe. 








Articles in American Magazines 


BARRETT, GEORGE and RUTH. We're Get- 
ting Smarter at Panmunjom. Rep. 7:6 
p21 Sept. 16. 

Generals, diplomacy, and public rela- 
tions all change during course of drawn- 
out Korean armistice talks. 

BENDINER, R. Political Pollsters. Collier’s 
130:6 p52 Aug. 9. 

Can they predict this year’s election? 

Bernays, E. L. Pitfalls of Public Opinion. 
UN World 6:7 p51 July. 

Citizens possess neither facts nor educa- 
tion to dictate sound procedure. 

Davis, ELMER. Vox Populi and Foreign 
Policy. Harper’s 204:1225 p66 June. 
How public opinion shapes decisions. 

Donovan, H. How to Be a Political 
Prophet. Fortune 46:3 p95 Sept. 
Public opinion predicters’ methods. 

GaBRIEL, G. W. Behind the Asbestos Cur- 
tain. Nation 174:26 p625 June 28. 
Intimidation of actors criticized. 


GALLANT, Roy A. Why Red Troops Sur- 
render in Korea. Rep. 7:3 p19 Aug. 5. 
Combat propaganda as practised by the 
UN in Korea. 


GASKILL, B. M. Russia’s New Hate-Amer- 
ica Campaign. Sat. Ev. Post 225:6 p25 
Aug. 9. 


Gayn, M. Europe Votes for Eisenhower. 
Nation 174:25 p599 June 21. 


GREENAWAY, E. Informed Public. 
Jrnl 77:14 p1123 July. 
Librarians direct free flow of informa- 
tion to citizens. 


HEINHARDT, H. R. Red China’s Boast— 
Millions in Slavery. Rep. 7:6 p24 Sept. 
16. 

Dissonance between Russian and Chi- 
nese propaganda lines on forced labor 
analyzed. 


JOSEPHSON, M. Battle of the Books. Na- 
tion 174:26 p619 June 28. 


Pressure on textbook publishers and 
writers. 


Lib. 


KELLEN, KONRAD. Questions Our Propa- 
ganda Must Ask. Rep. 7:1 p15 July 8. 
The problems of getting Voice of Amer- 
ica and Radio Free Europe on the of- 
fensive against Soviet propaganda. 


LAWRENCE, EDMUND. Radio and the Rich- 
ards Case. Harper’s 205:1226 p82 July. 
Responsibility of station owner in re- 
gard to politics and minority groups in- 
volved in FCC licensing case. 
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Levin, MEYER. Politics on TV: Will It 
Ever Replace Baseball? Rep. 7:4 p34 
Sept. 2. 

Interview check on TV listenership dur- 
ing Demo convention indicates qualified 
attitudes not registered by Hooper. 

LINEHAN, JOHN. Radio Free Europe—Be- 
hind the Beam of Truth. Rep. 7:6 p13 
Sept. 16. 

Organization of Munich headquarters of 
RFE. 

Lusin, I. Answer to Soviet Distortions 
and Misrepresentations of U. S. Econ- 
omy. State Dept. Bul. 26:679 p1032 
June 30. 

KOTSCHNIG, W. Soviet Propaganda, Not 
U. S. Press, Is Threat to World Peace. 
State Dept. Bul. 27:680 p109 July 21. 

McCartHy, Mary. No News, or, What 
Killed the Dog. Rep. 7:1 p30 July 8. 
Estimate of current American intellec- 
tual opinion towards subversion, censor- 
ship, loyalty, and personal freedom. 

Nose, H. J. Reds Made Suckers of Us 
All. Sat. Ev. Post 225:6 p30 Aug. 9. 

REYNOLDs, Q., and others. USA and the 
World. UN World 6:7 p13 July. 
Symposium on foreign relations. 


ROOSEVELT, Mrs. F. D. Statement to 
Commission Members on Cases of So- 
viet Statistical Caricatures. State Dept. 
Bul. 26:679 p1026 June 30. 


SCHREIBER, JEAN-JACQUES. A Short Cir- 
cuit in the; French Party Line. Rep. 7:2 
p29 July 22. 

Propaganda and public opinion contor- 
tions of French Communist supporters. 


Scott, WILLIAM. The Information Meet- 
ing as an Instrument of Social Change 
in Occupied Japan. POQ 16:2 p160 
Summer. 

TyYDINGS, MILLARD E. McCarthyism: How 
It All Began. Rep. 7:4 p11 Aug. 19. 


WHITE, THEODORE H. New Force in Eu- 
rope: The Catholic Left. Rep. 7:6 p5 
Sept. 16. 


—Russian Orders and French Blood. Rep. 
7:1 p27 July 8. 
The strategy of force as a propaganda 
weapon as used by the Communists in 
France. 


WiesBe, G. D. Responses to the Televised 
Kefauver Hearings: Some Social Psy- 
chological Implications. POQ 16:2 
p179 Summer. 
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Public Relations 


ANONYMOUS. How Public Relations Is 
Handled Today. PI 240:1 p30 July 4. 
Review of survey by Prof. Nugent Wed- 
ding, University of Illinois, showing 
budgeting practises and objectives of 
public relations in large companies. 


—New York Life Insurance: A Blueprint 
of a Public Relations Program That 
Sells. Tide 26:36 p38 Sept. 5. 

N. Y. Life uses PR in its housing divi- 
sion to get customers and keep them 
satisfied tenants. 


BERNAYS, EpwarD L. What Every Busi- 
ness Executive Should Know About 
Public Relations. PI 240:11 p37 Sept. 
12. 


—Why Understanding Human Motives Is 
Essential to Business Success Today. PI 
240:12 p44 Sept. 19. 


BRECHLER, C. CARLTON. High School 
Days at Frigidaire. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:7 
p7 July. 

How General Motors’ Frigidaire Divi- 
sion entertained Dayton, Ohio, High 
School students. 


GEMMELL, EpGar M. Family Night—the 
Hard Way! Pub. Rel. Jrnl 8:8 p12 Aug. 
How “family nights” were conducted 
successfully despite uninviting plant and 
product. 


GREEN, HarROLD E. New Survey Shows 
Big Gains for the House Organ. PI 
240:8 p38 Aug. 22. 

Survey by International Council of In- 
dustrial Editors reveals great progress in 
maturing field in last three years. 


LeESourD, HowarD M., and CuTLip, SCoTT 
M. More on the Important Theme of 
Where Your Successor Will Learn 
About PR. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:8 p14 Aug. 
Conflicting views of Public Relations 
education presented by Boston Univer- 
sity dean and Wisconsin professor. 


McCRACKEN, LAWRENCE. What TV Wants 
from PR. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:8 p3 Aug. 
Interviews with TV and radio execu- 
tives on services wanted from PR peo- 
ple. 


OweEN, James K. Saturday Morning in 
Dayton. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:9 p10 Sept. 
National Cash Register Company spon- 
sors weekly children’s meetings as part 
of corporate good citizen program. 
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PRALLE, FreD J. Stockholders Milestone 
Celebrated. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:7 pl4 
July. 

Phillips Petroleam Company honors 
66,000 stockholder and through him all 
investors. 


RoGow, ARNOLD A. The Public Relations 
Program of the Labor Government and 
British Industry. POQ 16:2 p201 Sum- 
mer. 


STONE, ROBERT J. Operation New Jersey. 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:9 p6 Sept. 
Planning and preparation that made a 
state-wide air raid alert pay off in pub- 
lic acceptance. 


Radio and Television 
ANoNYMousS. A Look at Canadian Radio 
since the War. Tide 26:33 p46 Aug. 15. 
Canadian Broadcasters Association re- 
ports on TV, radio set sales, radio 
homes, and rate curves. 


—CBS Passes the 25-Year Mark. Bdcstng. 
43:12 p44 Sept. 22. 
Network history is summarized. 


—Daly’s Double Duty. Nswk. 40:1 p50 
July 7. 
Short sketch of network newsman. 


—Ford Grant; Educators Receive $5 Mil- 
lion. Bdcstng. 43:10 p36 Sept. 8. 
Foundation aids non-commercial televi- 
sion stations. 


—Hollywood Learns How to Live with 
TV. Bus. Wk. 1197 p46 Aug. 9. 
Makers of movies adjust to new indus- 
try but many vital decisions not yet 
made. 


—Morality by Fiat. Cmnwl 56:8 p190 
May 30. Reply by William Benton 56: 
14 p342 July 11. 

Benton plan for regulating radio. 


—One Big Stage. Time 60:3 p38 July 21. 
TV networks bring conventions to 18 
million homes. 


—One Editor Missing. Time 60:7 p59 
Aug. 18. 
Sponsor objects to James Wechsler on 
TV program. 


—Pictures on Tape? Brestng. 43:10 p67 
Sept. 8. 
While reporting new developments, mag- 
azine expresses view economical picture- 
tape recording system is far in future. 


—Plugs for BBC. Time 59:25 p92 June 
23. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Conservatives may permit private TV 
stations. 
—Program Research with a Post Card. 
Sponsor 6:17 p38 Aug. 25. 
Advertising professor tries inexpensive 
technique to gather audience reactions. 
—Radio in 98% of U.S. Homes. Bdestng. 
43:10 p25 Sept. 8. 
Summary of Nielsen statistics. 
—Television Convention. Nswk. 
p84 July 14. 
Summary of network coverage. 
—The Campaign. Time 60:13 p56 Sept. 
29. 


40:2 


Parties’ use of TV time compared. 
—The Commercial Is 30 Years 
Bdcstng. 43:9 p26 Sept. 1. 
New York station observes anniversary 
of first radio commercial announcement. 
—The Forgotten 15,000,000 . . . Three 
Years Later. Sponsor 6:15 p29 July 28. 
Magazine Reports on the Negro radio 
audience and stations directed at this 
racial group. 


—TV After Chicago. Fortune 46:3 p86 
Sept. 
Cost of coverage assessed. 


—TV Commercials: Gallup & Robinson 
Use a Yardstick to Measure their Ef- 
fectiveness. Tide 26:33 p38 Aug. 15. 


—TV Covers Ike Conference, Wins the 
“Battle of Abilene.” NARND Bul. 6:7 
pl July. 

CBS wins showdown fight on right to 
cover news conference. 


—TV Income and Outgo. Bdcstng. 43:8 
p29 Aug. 25. 
Statistical summary of finances of TV 
stations and networks. 


—TV Newspaper. Time 60:11 p104 Sept. 
5, 
Dave Garroway’s program most popu- 
lar daytime show. 


—Ultra High Frequency: The Promised 
Land of TV? Bus. Wk. 1197 p42 Aug. 
_ 

Pennsylvania station leads the way into 

UHF operation. 


—Webster Opposes License Renewal for 

WWDC-FM. Ad. Age 23:34 pl Aug. 
25. 
Fight looms among FCC members over 
granting regular renewals to FM sta- 
tions using “beep” methods of receiver 
control. 


Old. 
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—What Does It Cost to Build a TV Sta- 
tion? Sponsor 6:16 p34 Aug. 11. 
Question is answered with some specific 
figures. 

—What Is Eidophor? 
News 48:8 p94 Aug. 


—What They Really Do With TV. Bus. 
Wk. 1194 p38 July 19. 
Detailed report on television audience 
survey, including television’s effect on 
radio, newspapers, and magazines. 


Beatty, J. FRANK. TV Specter Can’t Bite. 
Bdcstng. 43:9 p30 Sept. 1. 

Radio broadcasters discuss TV compe- 
tition. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. and BRANDENBURG, 
GeorGe A. Reporters at Convention 
Ask TV “Ground Rules.” E&P 85:29 
p7 July 12. 

Newspaper reporters criticize TV cover- 
age of press conferences. 


CaTER, DouGLass. Convention Coverage 
and the All-Seeing Eye. Rep. 7:3 pil 
Aug. 5. 

Television revolutionizes methods of 
covering conventions. 


CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Requirements 
for a Basic Course in Television News. 
JQ 29:3 p331 Summer. 

Study includes recommendation on ba- 
sic equipment for TV news training. 


DoNovaAN, RICHARD. Television Hits Hol- 
lywood. Rep. 7:4 p36 Aug. 19. 
Initial efforts to strike gold in producing 
shows for new medium encounter both 
success and failure. 


Foster, DouGLas. Window on the Smoke- 
Filled Room. Nation 175:7 p131 Aug. 
16. 

Writer airs some debatable opinions aft- 
er watching the conventions on TV. 


HESLEP, CHARTER. It Couldn’t Be Done 
—But TV Did It. Quill 40:7 p7 July. 
Technicians make possible live tele- 
vising of atomic detonation. 


KAUFMAN, JULIAN M. Tips on TV Opera- 
tion in City of Medium Size. Bdcstng. 
43:10 p68 Sept. 8. 

Phoenix manager offers advice on basis 
of experience. 


KEMPER, RAYMOND A. The Missing Link 
in Radio Research. Bdcstng. 43:3 p26 
July 21. 

Surveys fail to measure extent of listen- 
ing to automobile radios. 


Radio and TV 
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KINGSON, WALTER. The Second New York 
Television Survey. Q of FR&T 6:4 p317 
Summer. 

Report with detailed statistical tables on 
one week’s television programs. 

KuGEL, Frep. TV Film: $100,000,000 a 
Year Industry. TV 9:7 p16 July. 


Economic appraisal of the role of film 
in television. 


LAWRENCE, EDMUND. Radio and _ the 
Richards Case. Harper’s 205:1226 p82 
July. 


Radio newsman summarizes allegations 
and proceedings in Richards Case. 


MARVIN, BURTON W. What Will Televi- 
sion Do to Politics, Radio and Press— 
And to TV Itself? Quill 40:9 p12 Sept. 
Journalism dean discusses convention 
coverage after having some personal ex- 
perience. 


Miter, M. Trouble on Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Nation 174:26 p631 June 28. 
Counterattack periodical’s blacklist hurts 
radio’s freedom. 


MILLSTEIN, GILBERT. TV: High-Frequen- 
cy Palpitations. Nation 175:4 p67 July 
26. 


OrME, FRANK. The Television Code. Q of 
FR&T 6:4 p404 Summer. 
Code is criticized on several counts. 


Reap, O. For the Record: CBS Eidophor. 
Radio and TV News 48:8 p8 Aug. 
Color television adapted to a movie 
screen. 


SavaGE, Davip. Film: TV’s Celluloid 
Celebrity. Bdcstng. 43:11 p82 Sept. 15. 
Network expert analyzes use of film in 
television. 

SEAGOE, May V. A Score Sheet for Chil- 
dren’s Television. Q of FR&T 6:4 p327 
Summer. 


SELDES, GILBERT. The Commercial as a 
Work of Art. Sat. Rev. 35:38 p35 Sept. 
20. 

Critic classifies three types of television 
commercials. 


SHAYON, ROBERT Lewis. The Cooke in 
Our Parlors. Sat. Rev. 35:36 p27 Sept. 
6. 

American network gives listeners oppor- 
tunity to hear English commentator. 


Wuire, Paut W. TV Chief Answers 


Newsmen’s Charges. E&P 85:30 p45 
July 19. 
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Vigorous rebuttal given to critics of tele- 
vision. 


WieBE, G. D. Responses to the Televised 
Kefauver Hearings: Some Social Psy- 
chological Implications. POQ 16:2 
p179 Summer. 

A study of the impact of the hearings on 
260 New Yorkers. 


ZOLOTOW, MAURICE. Brainiest Comic on 
the Air. Sat. Ev. Post 225:8 p22 Aug. 
23. 

High school teacher becomes TV come- 
dian. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


ANDERSON, DALE. Roper’s Field Inter- 
viewing Organization. POQ 16:2 p263 
Summer. 


Dopp, Stuart C. Testing Message Diffu- 
sion from Person to Person. POQ 16:2 
p247 Summer. 

Progress report on the study of rumor 
by the Washington Public Opinion Lab- 
oratory. 


Dorsey, JoHN. Public Opinion Research 
in France. POQ 16:2 p225 Summer. 


FISKE, MARJORIE, and LOWENTHAL, LEO. 

Some Problems in the Administration of 
International Communications Research. 
POQ 16:2 p149 Summer. 
Chiefs of the analysis and evaluation 
divisions of the State department's 
broadcasting activities indicate scope 
and character of their problems. 


KLAw, SPENCER. The Cautious Return of 
the Pollsters. Rep. 7:2 p37 July 22. 


MacLean, MALCcoLM S. Jr. Mass Media 
Audiences: City, Small City, Village 
and Farm. JQ 29:3 p271 Summer. 
Comparison of mass media behavior 
among four segments of the population. 


STouFFER, S. A., with Borcatra, E. F., 
Hays, D. G., and Henry, A. F. A 
Technique for Improving Cumulative 
Scales. POQ 16:2 p273 Summer. 
Technique developed at the Harvard 
Laboratory of Social Relations. 


Stycos, J. Mayone. Interviewer Training 
in Another Culture. POQ 16:2 p236 
Summer. 

Notes on the use of the semi-directive 
method in training and interviewing in 
Puerto Rico. 








A Selected Bibliography 

From Foreign Journals 

June, July and August 1952 
Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 
Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (Italy), George 


S. Hage (France), and Maarten Schneider (The 
Netherlands) 








The summer passed quietly on the international press scene, though the under- 
tone of restlessness and economic perplexity continued in the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe. The promise of more paper found British daily publishers 
wondering if they were not bound in the pattern of operations based on scarcity 
of newsprint so long as the price of paper continued around 55 £ a ton. 

A rewritten defamation law passed the British House of Commons. L’Echo of 
Paris continued its valuable series on the experiences of individual newspapers 
since the Liberation. The editor of World’s Press News, Mr. Arthur J. Heighway, 
whose work had greatly improved the journal and set the pace in London, left his 


post in a disagreement with the management. I. P. I. Report continued its superb 
coverage of international journalism. 


Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, 
Etudes de Presse (Paris); DJ, De Journalist of the Federation of Netherlands Journalists; IJJ, Insti- 
tute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists (London); 
JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dag- 
bladpers (1945); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); IPI, I. P. I. Report, International Press Institute, 
Zurich; NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising Communications Law 


ANonyMous. An advertising opportunity ANonyMous. Defamation bill scrapes 
missed: Was the French press to blame? through—with only four minutes to 


WPN 47:1213 p18 June 13. spare. WPN 48:1216 p4 July 4. 

—£22,527,786 was spent on display ad. 
space in first half of 1952. WPN 48: 
1224 p15 Aug. 30. 


—Les publicitaires devant la crise du 
cinema. E 192 pS June 20. 
Promotion’s role in the crisis of the 
French film industry. 


Content of Communications 


ANONYMOUS. Sunday Pictorial chairman 
sees little call for larger papers. WPN 
47:1213 p6 June 13. 


Scuwitters, M. E. Te weinig belangstel- 
LaMoTTE, SERGE and others. La récupér- ling voor de opmaak. D. J. July. 
ation intégrale des taxes par les supports Too little interest in page make-up. 
n’a pas influé sur leur volume de pub- 
licité. E 193 p3 June 27. THOMAS, Howarpb. Fleet Street’s “ideas 
Panel discussion: advertising volume un- machinery” needs a good shake-up. 
affected by increased costs. WPN 47:1213 pi6 June 13. 
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Comparative Journalism 

Anonymous. Lettre de Suisse. E 193 p7 
June 27. 

General report on Swiss media. 

HENRY-COSTON, GILBERTE. Panorama de 
la Presse Italienne. E 196 p13 July 18, 
E 197 p8 July 25. 

Contemporary Italian press and its back- 
ground. 

HUuTAGALUNG, G. T. De buitenlandse pers 
in Indonesie. Med. July. 

The foreign press in Indonesia. 

TEN Bruy, S. Amerikanisme in de pers, 
en de lezer. D. J. Aug.-Sept. 
American influence on Netherlands 
press. 


Communications Management 
ANONYMOUS. Amalgamated Press ad. re- 
view was highest ever in 1951-52. WPN 
48:1216 p4 July 4. 
—Churchill’s tribute to PA’s “honourable 
service.” WPN 47:1214 p4 June 20. 


—Circulation trends in first full year of 
selling at 144d. NW 2844 p99 July 24. 

—Downward trend in sales of magazines 
relieved by big Reveille gain. WPN 
48:1220 p4 Aug. 1. 

—Full freedom—the only course for spon- 
sored TV. WPN 48:1221 p18 Aug. 8. 

—Haley says: “Could any newspaperman 
refuse?” WPN 47:1213 p3 June 13. 
BBC director-general becomes editor of 
The Times. 


—Periodicals’ circulations: Odhams give 
two ABC figures for Illustrated. NW 
2846 p184 Aug. 7. 

—Picture Post surprise: Cuts price to four- 
pence. WPN 48:1222 p4 Aug. 15. 

—Publishing figures for 1948; census re- 
port published. WPN 47:1215 p10 June 
27 


British census of production for 1948 
—Substantial losses by Mirror group’s 


main Australian investment. 
p754 June 12. 


BAILEY-WATSON, Monty. Commercial ra- 
dio—the British way. WPN 48:1216 
p21 July 4. 

Pitt, RoGer. The choice in TV—There 
are three courses open to the press. 
WPN 48:1217 p24 July 11. 

—Provincial press could play its part with 
local VHF stations. WPN 48:1218 p14 
July 18. 


NW 2838 
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—Sponsored TV seems bound to come— 
Can the press stand idly by? WPN 
48:1216 p14 July 4. 


Ethics 


Anonymous. Ethics of journalism. WPN 
48:1219 p26 July 25. 

Wife of a fugitive diplomat stirs criti- 
cism of press. 

—Express NUJ chapel exonerates the Mac- 
lean story reporter. WPN 48:1221 p26 
Aug. 8. 

—Maclean controversy continued: NUJ 
chapel criticises Observer letters. WPN 
48:1222 p22 Aug. 15. 

—Maclean interview controversy: The 
Telegraph hits back at Observer. WPN 
48:1220 p6 Aug. 1. 


Freedom of the Press 

ANONYMOUS. Papers seized, editor ar- 
rested, after Paris demonstrations. WPN 
47:1212 piii June 6. 

CISNEROS, MANUEL; CORN, HERBERT F.; 
Cron, HELMuT. Government restric- 
tions on information. IPI 1:4 p4 and 
5 Aug. 

Reports from Western Germany, Peru, 
and United States. 

CRON, HELMUT. Western Germany. IPI 
1:4 p4 Aug. 

Government restrictions on information. 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Educational authorities co- 
operate in junior journalists’ training 
scheme. NW 2841 p4 July 3. 


History and Biography 

ANnonyMous. Ce Matin. E 194 p3 July 4, 
E 196 pS July 18. 

A Parisian daily since the liberation. 

—The friends of “Natty” do him honour. 
WPN 47:1212 pS June 6. 

N. H. Booth, Kemsley editorial director, 
retires. 

—Guy Schofield says today’s human story 
might alarm Lord Northcliffe. J 40:404 
p70 June. 

—I.e Monde. E 191 p7 June 13, E 192 p2 
June 20. 

A Parisian daily since the liberation. 

—New Zealand newspaper celebrates cen- 
tenary. ANN 24:8 p8 June 2. 
Taranaki Herald special edition. 








Articles in Foreign Journals 


—Profile: A. J. Cummings. WPN 48:1222 
pis Aug. 15. 
The political editor of the News Chron- 
icle. 

—Profile: John Gordon. 
p20 June ‘27. 
The editor-in-chief of the Sunday Ex- 
press. 

—Profile: Malcolm Muggeridge. 
47:1213 p20 June 13. 

SWAFFER, HANNEN. The Charlie Hands 
Legend: There was never a “greatest” 
reporter. WPN 48:1223 p18 Aug. 22. 

VaN OorscHoT. Vijfitg jaren Kath. Jour- 
nalisatie. D. J. July, Aug.-Sept. 
Fifty years organization of the Roman 
Catholic journalists. 

WITSEN E tas, J. W. J. Twee eewen Leeu- 
warder Courant. Med. July-Aug. 
Two centuries of the Leeuwarder Cour- 
ant. 


WPN 47:1215 


WPN 


International News Coverage 


ANONYMOUS. News of the world press. 
IPI 1:4 p6 Aug. 

CAMPOLONGHI, LEONIDA. Italy in France. 
IPI 1:4 p2 Aug. 
Italian news reported by French press. 

MONTABRE, Maurice. France in Italy. 
IPI 1:4 pl Aug. 
Part one of a two-way look at the news 
of France and Italy. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANoNyMous. Court of Inquiry rebukes 
both sides. WPN 48:1218 p13 July 18. 
Court’s opinion in the D. C. Thomson 
strike. 

—Court of Inquiry: “We had to put trai- 
tors out,” says W. H. Thomson. WPN 
47:1212 p10 June 6. 

Testimony about an important printer’s 
strike. 

—D. C. Thomson may take their case to 
the House of Lords. WPN 48:1216 p28 
July 4. 

—Reinstatement problem delays Thomson 
peace. WPN 48:1221 p3 Aug. 8. 
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Miscellaneous 
Evans, Lyn. International cameraderie of 
the press is thriving, he found. WPN 
48:1220 p14 Aug. 1. 


Newsprint 

ANoNYyMous. New order provides for 
regular 8-page dailies. WPN 48:1223 
p4 Aug. 22. 

—Newsprint production: How an import- 
ant Australian industry has been ham- 
strung. ANN 24:10 pl Aug. 1. 

—Paper makers did well in 1951. WPN 
47:1214 p6 June 20. 

Profiits of largest British concerns. 


Propaganda 

ANnonyMous. Decline of Communist press 
in France; sales drop exposed. WPN 
48:1221 piii Aug. 8. 

—Full extent of economy on govt. infor- 
mation services. NW 2839 p787 June 
19, 

—Hong Kong court allows pro-Red paper 
to restart. WPN 48:1216 p28 July 4. 
—Malaise dans la presse catholique. E 

191 p14 June 13. 

Is Catholic press vulnerable to Papal 
reproof for pro-Communist articles? 
Kar, P. C. Red China “invades” the In- 
dian press. WPN 48:1216 p10 July 4. 
Publicity harvest of Mao’s good-will 

tourists. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 

ANONYMOUS. Het geweten van de jour- 
nalist. D. J. Aug.-Sept. 

The conscience of the journalist. 

—NUIJ inquiry into sub’s dismissal probes 
Worker editorial salaries. WPN 48:1224 
p7 Aug. 29. 

JACQUEMART, NOEL AND OTHERS. Considé- 
rations sur la carte des Journalistes Pro- 
fessionnels. E 190 p3 June 6. 

Panel discussion of the card for profes- 
sional journalists. 

MANNING, J. L. Real sports reporters are 
being pushed aside. WPN 48:1224 p6 
Aug. 29. 





“If and when Congress actually wishes to make information available to 
itself and to the public, it will quit its ineffectual sputtering about Presiden- 
tial and departmental withholding of records and begin exercising effectu- 
ally its function to legislate their availability.”—-HaRoLpD L. Cross, profes- 
sor of journalism, Columbia University, in address at 1952 AEJ convention. 











Official Minutes of the 1952 
Convention, Association for 
Education in Journalism 

By ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 





% THE SECOND CONVENTION OF THE 
merged Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism (founded in 1912 as the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
was held at Columbia University, New 
York City, August 25, 26, 27 and 28, 
1952. The two coordinate institution mem- 
bers—the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
and the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators—held their annual 
business meetings during the convention. 


The convention program had been plan- 
ned by Roscoe Ellard, chairman, and 
Richard T. Baker, Columbia, and the 
presidents of the three organizations: J. 
Edward Gerald, AEJ, Minnesota; A. L. 
Higginbotham, ASJSA, Nevada; and Ralph 
R. Lashbrook, AASDJ, Kansas State. 


Delegates, their families, and guests 
were housed in dormitories on the Co- 
lumbia campus, and meals were served in 
John Jay Hall, the convention headquar- 
ters. General sessions were in Harkness 
Theater of Butler Library, and round- 
table discussions were held in Butler Li- 
brary and in the Pulitzer Journalism Build- 
ing, the home of the host school, the Co- 
lumbia Graduate School of Journalism. 


Many delegates were accompanied by 
their wives and children, and several tours 
and special events had been arranged to 
entertain them. The 186 delegates and the 
92 colleges and universities represented 
were: 


George Betts (US Mission to UN), Hubert 
Ede (Newark News), Irwin Kirby (Westches- 
ter County Publishers Inc.), Louis T. Maier- 
hofer (Altoona Tribune), Charles E. Rogers 
(Washington, D. C.), Ronald Shilen (Fund for 
Adult Education, Ford Foundation), Russell I. 
Thackrey (Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities), Akron (Ulysses S. Vance), Ala- 
bama (Eunice Hinman), Arkansas State Teach- 
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ers (Roberta Clay), Baylor (William J. Thom- 
as), Boston (John H. Gleason, David White), 
Brigham Young (Edwin Butterworth, Oliver R. 
Smith), Catholic University (Regis Boyle), 
California (Albert Pickerell), UCLA (Joseph 
A. Brandt), College of the Ozarks (Russell 
King), College of St. Elizabeth (Sister Marie- 
Victoire), Colorado (Floyd K. Baskette, Fred 
A. Pruett, A. Gayle Waldrop), Columbia (Carl 
W. Ackerman, Richard T. Baker, Roscoe El- 
lard), Cornell College (Harry S. Hammond, 
Jr.), Cornell University (William B. Ward), 
Detroit (Charles L. Sanders), Emory (Richard 
Joel, Raymond F. Stewart), Evansville College 
(John A. Boyd), Florida A. & M. (Charles J. 
Smith III), Florida State (Laurence R. Camp- 
bell, Sidney Kobre, Zell F. Mabee), Florida 
(Edward C. Hanna, John P. Jones, Rae O. 
Weimer), Fordham (Edward Walsh), Georgia 
(John E. Drewry), Illinois (Donald E. Brown, 
I. W. Cole, Vernon Fryburger, Jay Jensen, Les- 
lie McClure, Frank FE. Schooley, Wilbur 
Schramm, Manning Seil, Fred S. Siebert, Joe C. 
Sutton, Charles E. Swanson, Jennings B. Wood- 
son Jr.), Indiana (Gretchen A. Kemp, James 
Mahler, John E. Stempel), Iowa (Charles E. 
Barnum, Virginia Coverdale, Robert J. Cran- 
ford, Edward F. Mason, Leslie G. Moeller, El- 
lis H. Newsome, William E. Porter), Iowa State 
Teachers (George H. Holmes), Kansas State 
(Ralph Lashbrook), Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, 
Burton W. Marvin), Kent State (James A. Fos- 
dick), Kentucky (J. A. McCauley, William M. 
Moore, Victor R. Portmann), Lehigh (Robert 
D. Breth), Lincoln (Armistead S. Pride), Long 
Island (Paul Gould), Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute (James A. Files), Louisiana State (Mar- 
cus Wilkerson), Maine (Wayne Jordan), Mar- 
quette (David Host, Robert A. Kidera), Mar- 
shall College (Virginia Lee, W. Page Pitt), 
Marygrove College (M. Elizabeth Lynch), 
Maryland (Alfred Crowell, Donald W. Krimel), 
Massachusetts (Arthur Musgrave), Miami (Nor- 
man D. Christensen, Simon Hochberger), Mich- 
igan State (William K. Cumming, Jr., H. R. 
Jolliffe, Elwin E. McCray, Earl A. McIntyre, 
James P. Murphy), Michigan (Wesley H. 
Maurer, Kenneth Stewart, Karl F. Zeisler), 
Minnesota (Thomas F. Barnhart, Ralph Casey, 
Edwin Emery, J. Edward Gerald, Fred L. Kil- 
dow, Raymond B. Nixon, Truman Pouncey), 
Mississippi Southern (Leo D. Muller), Missis- 
sippi (Gerald Forbes), Missouri (J. Linwood 
Cutler, Earl English, Milton Gross, James W. 
Markham, Frank Luther Mott, Eugene W. 
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Sharp), Montana State (James L. C. Ford), 
Nebraska (Nathan B. Blumberg, William F. 
Swindler), Nevada (Alfred L. Higginbotham), 
New Mexico (Keen Rafferty), New York Uni- 
versity (Julien Elfenbein, Hillier Krieghbaum, 
John Tebbel, Sidney Towne, Ben Yablonky), 
North Carolina (Joseph L. Morrison), North 
Dakota Agricultural College (Wendell W. Nor- 
tis), North Dakota (Alvin E. Austin, Walter 
Losk), Northwestern (C. L. Allen, Floyd Ar- 
pan, Curtis MacDougall, Baskett Mosse, Jacob 
Scher, Albert A. Sutton, Fred M. Whiting), 
Ohio State (Norval Neil Luxon, James E. Pol- 
lard), Ohio University (Loren J. Hortin), Okla- 
homa A. & M. (Elsie Shoemaker), Oklahoma 
Baptist (Freeman H. Beets), Oklahoma (Grace 
Ray), Oregon (Gordon A. Sabine), Penn State 
(Franklin Banner, Richard Byers, Donald W. 
Davis, Frederick B. Marbut, Robert M. Pock- 
rass), Pittsburgh (Robert X. Graham), Regis 
College (Sister Mary Regina, S.S.J.), Rhode 
Island (Frederick Clayton), Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute (Frank B. Thornburg, Jr.), Rut- 
gers (Kenneth Q. Jennings, Frederic E. Mer- 
win, James R. Young), St. Bonaventure (Rus- 
sell J. Jandoli, John Kohlhepp), San Jose State 
(Carleton Smyth), South Carolina (Ross P. 
Schlabach, Jr.), Southern California (William 
A. Glenn), Stanford (Chilton Bush, Clifford F. 
Weigle), Syracuse (George L. Bird, W. C. 
Clark, Robert D. Murphy, Robert Root), Tem- 
ple (Joseph C. Carter, J. Douglas Perry), Ten- 
nessee (Willis C. Tucker), Texas A. & M. 
(Donald Burchard), Texas (Marvin Alisky, 
Granville Price, DeWitt C. Reddick, Alan 
Scott), Tufts College (Cecelia VanAuken), Tu- 
lane (George E. Simmons), Utah (Quintus C. 
Wilson), Utica College (Raymond Simon), 
Washington & Lee (C. O. Voigt), Washington 
State (Arthur Gould), University of Washing- 
ton (Merritt E. Benson), Washington Univer- 
sity (James McClure), Wayne (W. Sprague 
Holden), West Virginia (Paul Krakowski, Per- 
ley I. Reed), Wilkes College (Gertrude M. 
Williams), Wisconsin (Scott M. Cutlip, Walter 
Gieber, Lester Hawkes, Charles Higbie, Graham 
Hovey, Ralph O. Nafziger). 


The AEJ business meeting began at 9:15 
a.m. Thursday, August 28, in Harkness 
Theater, and at least 100 delegates were 
present when President J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota, called the convention to order. 
In his opening address, he emphasized the 
importance of the Association in the en- 
couragement of teachers and in the pro- 
tection of the best interests of teachers. 
Good teachers, he said, pass along their 
“fire” to their students; they have in their 
hands the power to decide “whether the 
journalists of the future will act as whip- 
ped dogs or as free men. Nobody is more 
influential to the student than his teacher. 
Always, the attitude of the teacher affects 
the attitude of the student. We teachers 
must not forget that the minds that affect 
the press today are the minds that we 
made.” 
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Leaders of the press recognize us as 
being important, he said, but we teachers 
must demonstrate our importance. He ex- 
pressed hope in the growing strength of 
the Association; the growth shows confii- 
dence in an organization that is “supposed 
to do something,” he declared. “We're 
growing rapidly toward the day when we 
can afford to do many important things 
that take money. Several committees, for 
instance, need money for surveys, studies 
and projects that should be undertaken.” 

He reviewed some of the accomplish- 
ments of the past year, and he thanked 
Dean Burton Marvin of the William Allen 
White School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for all the help that in- 
stitution has given in maintaining the 
central office of the Association. He ex- 
plained that AEJ had had a part in an at- 
tempt to help William Oatis, and that some 
progress has been made toward obtaining 
endowment funds to support proposed ac- 
tivities of the Association. He reported 
that the Executive Committee had taken a 
stand on the proposed United Nations 
treaty on freedom of information. He ex- 
plained that a special committee had been 
at work on plans to publish a biographical 
directory of teachers of journalism. 

“In a few years, the president of this 
Association will have the money and the 
support he will need,” he said, “to do the 
important things that the Association 
ought to do.” 4 


@ Emer F. BeTtH, KANSAS, PRESENTED 
the following report as secretary-treasurer 
and as director of the AEJ Placement 
Bureau: 


The year that has passed since the Urbana 
convention hsa been, on the whole, a success- 
ful and comparatively quiet period for the As- 
sociation. After the merger effected at Madison 
in 1950, the Association has settled down to 
work harmoniously under the new Constitution 
as revised at Urbana. 

Your secretary was dreadfully handicapped by 
lack of secretarial help until February; since 
then, the office work has gone smoothly. 

Following instructions given by the Executive 
Committee, the Association has put the secre- 
tary-treasurer under $4,000 bond issued by the 
Travelers Indemnity Company of Hartford, 
Conn. 5 

Complying with requirements under the new 
Constitution, this office has prepared a list of 
paid-up members who are eligible to attend this 
convention as delegates. That list is posted in 
this meeting room. Only regular members are 
entitled to vote. 

No amendments to the Constitution were sug- 
gested this year. 
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Working closely. with the other officers and 
with the hard-working committee under Roscoe 
Ellard, Columbia, the secretary-treasurer assist- 
ed in planning and publicizing this convention. 
Two mailings were made from Lawrence and 
one from New York to acquaint all members 
with details of convention plans. The executive 
committee approved the selection of the con- 
vention place and time and the setting of the 
registration fee of $3. 

The complete minutes of the convention at 
Urbana, including summaries of all speeches 
and roundtable discussions, were prepared by 
the secretary-treasurer and were published in 
the Fall 1951 issue of the JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY. We have received bids from several 
commercial reporting services for the reporting 
of this convention; the quotations amount to 
$100 to $150 a day. 

The complete financial report for 1951 for the 
Association, for the AEJ Placement Bureau and 
for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account was 
prepared by this office and was published in the 
Spring 1952 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The Constitution, as revised at the Urbana con- 
vention, was published in full in the Winter 
1952 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and we 
bought a supply of reprints. 

President Gerald appointed the committees 
listed on page 252 of the Spring 1952 JouRNaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, with the following additions: 

To the Committee on Standards of Teaching 

—Paul J. Thompson, Texas (term expires 

1952). 

To the Committee on Professional Freedom 

and Responsibility in Press and Radio—Ros- 

coe Ellard, Columbia (term expires 1952), to 
fill the unexpired term of Kenneth Stewart, 

formerly of N. Y. U. 

To the Unesco Liaison Committee—Wilbur L. 

Schramm, Illinois. 

Nominating Committee—DeWitt Reddick, 

Texas, chairman; F. S. Siebert, Illinois; J. 

Douglas Perry, Temple. 

Convention Resolutions Committee—George 

L. Bird, Syracuse, chairman; Armistead S. 

Pride, Lincoln; Rae O. Weimer, University of 

Florida. 

Harold Wilson, Minnesota, replaced Quintus 
Wilson, Utah, as chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Aids Committee. By action of the AATJ Execu- 
tive Committee at the time the audio-visual aids 
project was begun, that chairman is required to 
make a financial report to the secretary-treas- 
urer on July 1. Chairman Harold Wilson has 
filed that report, and it shows a balance of 
$26.60 in the College Savings Bank at Ames, 
Iowa, and $2.46 petty cash on hand. 

Under the Constitution, every member must 
receive an Official ballot on which he may make 
nominations for every elective and appointive 
office in the Association. The secretary-treasurer 
sent such a ballot to nearly 600 persons on our 
membership list, but only 40 ballots were re- 
turned to be tabulated and reported to the chair- 
man of the Nominations Committee and to the 
president and first vice president. This poor 
showing just about equalled the apathy dis- 
played last year. The principle of the nomina- 
tions method is most democratic, but the results 
so far make one wonder if the time and money 
involved are being wisely spent. 

The major effort of the secretary-treasurer this 
year has been to keep the membership as high 
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as possible and to collect dues which were ow- 
ing for 1951. Under the Constitution, a member 
who is in arrears at the end of the year may be 
dropped from membership by action of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Such persons may be re-ad- 
mitted only upon petition and the paying of a 
$5 penalty. An intensive direct-mail campaign 
kept most of the delinquent members in the As- 
sociation, but the final list of those dropped 
from membership was 59. 

Last year, we predicted that the 1951 member- 
ship would be 475; our extra efforts raised the 
paid-up membership to 494 by the end of 1951. 
Paid-up membership for 1952 was 515 on Au- 
gust 15—about 50 more than it was last year at 
convention time. The 515 includes 15 junior as- 
sociate and 5 senior associate members. 

Here is the record of paid-up membership in 
recent years: 

1946 


$15 (to August 15) 

Because the amount allotted to the JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY from membership dues is the 
greatest source of revenue the QUARTERLY has in 
these difficult days of rising costs, it is impor- 
tant that every member assist in every way he 
can to bring new members into the Association. 

The Placement Bureau continues to bring in 
new members and to keep old members active, 
for it is a distinctive and valuable service. 
About one-sixth of the paid-up membership is 
registered in the Bureau. 

Acting under the Constitution, the secretary- 
treasurer appointed George Phillips of South 
Dakota State College as deputy secretary-treas- 
urer to act for ASJSA. 

During the year, our office closed out the files 
of Journalism Bulletin, the mimeographed pub- 
lication which AATJ had issued from 1944 to 
1947, and we donated bound volumes of the 
files to schools which had asked for them. 

Although our fiscal year runs from January 1 
through December 31, our office has prepared 
for the information of this convention a balance 
sheet as of July 31, 1952. Copies of this state- 
ment have been presented to the Executive 
Committee. We also have presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee a statement of estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the rest of 1952; 
this statement is intended as an aid in setting 
up a budget for 1953. 

Unless this convention authorizes new ex- 
penditures, the Association should be in excel- 
lent financial condition at the close of 1952. 
My estimate is that our balance on hand at the 
close of 1952 will be about $3,000. 

Since the Urbana convention, the ASJSA has 
contributed $75 of its funds to the support of 
the central office of the Association. 

The Association should recognize and appre- 
ciate the considerable help in maintaining the 
central office that has been contributed by the 
University of Kansas and the William Allen 
White School of Journalism. They provide office 
space and equipment, stenographic help and 
many services for which no charge whatever is 
made. Dean Burton Marvin has been most co- 
operative in helping us solve the problems of 
the central office. 
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The Placement Bureau, now provided for in 
the new By-Laws of the Association, is oper- 
ating smoothly and seems to be winning the 
confidence and support of more employers every 
year. We get frequent requests from outsiders 
who think the Bureau is a commercial venture. 
The Bureau has about 100 registrants each year, 
places about 10 members in new jobs each year, 
and ‘earns a little more than it takes to pay all 
expenses. 

The Executive Committee took no action by 
mail ballot since the last convention except to 
vote on the applications for senior associate 
membership and on the resolution regarding the 
United Nations proposed treaty on freedom of 
information. The Committee did consider sev- 
eral proposals made by and through President 
Gerald: A proposal to issue a directory of 
teachers of journalism, a proposal to change the 


method of auditing the records of the Associa- , 


tion, and a proposal to establish a central clear- 
ing house for several co-operating associations 
and societies in the field of journalism. 

The secretary-treasurer believes that the As- 
sociation should most highly commend the 
painstaking work and farsighted planning done 
by Roscoe Ellard, Columbia, and the others on 
his Planning Committee. They started early and 
worked steadily to plan an exceptionally good 
convention program. 

The secretary-treasurer received the best pos- 
sible co-operation through the year from the 
other officers of AEJ and from the officers of 
the co-ordinate members, ASJSA and AASDJ. 
He believes that President Gerald has given the 
Association the highest type of intelligent and 
diligent leadership, for he is constantly evalu- 
ating what the Association is doing and check- 
ing the direction in which it is moving. 

ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Beth moved to accept the report, John 
Stempel, Indiana, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

President Gerald appointed William 
Swindler, Nebraska, parliamentarian for 
the session. 

Leslie Moeller, Iowa, chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of Teaching pre- 
sented the following report: 


This committee has continued to give its sup- 
port to the summer refresher program for col- 
lege teachers of reporting and editing which has 
been carried on by the American Council on 
Education for Journalism. Eight teachers served 
on dailies in the refresher programs during the 
summer of 1952: Floyd Baskette, Colorado, on 
the Denver Post; Verne E. Edwards, Jr., Wash- 
ington State, on the Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union; John V. Field, Michigan, on the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Daily News; Alan Scott, Texas, 
on the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram; Warren 
Price, Oregon, on the Chicago Daily News; 
Grace E. Ray, Oklahoma, on the New York 
World-Telegram; Dale R. Spencer, Missouri, on 
the Buffalo Evening News; and Emil L. Telfel, 
Kansas, on the Toledo Blade. 

Three other faculty members were provided 
possible assignments for the summer, but, for a 
variety of reasons including difficulties of geo- 
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graphic location, were not able to complete ar- 
rangements for inte: 

The committee felt that part of its work is to 
explain the problems of teaching and of schools 
of journalism to workers in the mass communi- 
cations professional field. To that end, two arti- 
cles on journalism education have been pre- 
pared for Quill magazine, the national publica- 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi. The first, discussing 
the goals and problems of schools of journalism, 
appeared in the August 1952 issue; the second, 
setting out specifically ways in which — 
journalists may aid the schools, will appear in 
the September issue. 

A preliminary survey of the literature in the 
field of college teaching has been made by Wil- 
liam J. Maxwell, graduate student at the State 
University of Iowa. This survey has concerned 
itself with the qualifications of the college 
teacher as they have been considered in various 
studies, with preparation for teaching, and with 
the appraisal of the teacher’s work as a teach- 
er. It is hoped that it will be possible to issue 
an annotated bibliography for the guidance of 
teachers who may wish to reach quickly the 
most meaningful work which has been done in 
this field. 

The committee has discussed plans for sev- 
eral projects which it is hoped may be 
out in the coming year. Among these are: A 
study of the graduate programs in journalism, 
to bring up to date the findings of two earlier 
extensive studies in this field; a survey of jour- 
nalism school administrators on the question, 
“What do you look for in attempting to choose 
a good teacher?”; the methods currently used 
successfully to judge the standards of teaching; 
the pattern of teaching loads for journalism fac- 
ulty members—including the weight given to re- 
search, supervision of graduate work, adminis- 
trative duties, committee assignments, and ser- 
vice activities like field work and conducting 
conferences; a survey of efforts to give a pro- 
gram of organized preparation for college teach- 
ing; a survey of desirable equipment for labora- 
tory work in various fields; a bulletin describing 
the work of American schools of journalism, 
for distribution both in the United States and 
abroad, but more especially abroad. 


Moeller also pointed out that the gen- 
eral use of Teletypesetter and the use of 
new methods in editing made it advisable 
for more teachers to take summer intern- 
ship training. 

Moeller moved the adoption of the re- 
port, Stempel seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota, pre- 
sented the report on the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY of which he has been edi- 
tor for eight years. He paid tribute to the 
men who started and developed the maga- 
zine. In the last eight years, he said, the 
size of the magazine has nearly doubled 
and the circulation has trebled. He ac- 
knowledged the help of the AEJ secretary- 
treasurer in maintaining high membership 
and of Richard Joel, business manager, in 
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building non-member circulation. He also 
credited Ellis Newsome, Iowa, with doing 
a good job of overseeing production of the 
QUARTERLY. He suggested that all AEJ 
members call to the attention of editors in 
their states that the magazine publishes 
research findings and current discussions 
of publishing problems. He asked mem- 
bers to contribute especially to two new 
departments—Research in Brief and 
Teaching Forum—but he welcomed fillers, 
good quotations, letters to the editor, and 
other materials, as well as suggestions. 

Nixon moved to accept the report, Fred 
Siebert, Illinois, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, presented a 
short report for the Committee on Publi- 
cations; in it, he commended Nixon for 
the high quality of JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly. Acting under provisions of 9-C of the 
Association By-Laws, he nominated Nixon 
for editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
to succeed himself for a term of three 
years, beginning January 1, 1953. Walter 
Losk, North Dakota, seconded the nomi- 
nation. George Bird, Syracuse, moved to 
close nominations and instruct the secre- 
tary to cast an unanimous ballot for Nix- 
on; Stempel seconded. The motion carried, 
and the secretary cast the unanimous bal- 
lot for Nixon. 

Reporting for the Council on Com- 
munications Research, Clifford Weigle, 
Stanford, chairman, explained that a sub- 
committee under Marcus Wilkerson, Lou- 
isiana State, had hopes of establishing a 
revolving fund to subsidize publications by 
the Council. The same subcommittee has 
worked on a statement of policy for the 
monograph series. He _ reported that 
Charles E. Swanson, Illinois, will continue 
compilation of the thesis and research-in- 
progress reports for publication in Jour- 
NALISM QUARERTLY. The roundtable on re- 
search at the convention had been success- 
ful, he said, but he urged the arrangements 
committee of the next convention to ar- 
range for more time for such discussion. 
He said the Council was working with 
Stempel, chairman of the Content Study 
Committee of the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Continuing Study, to dis- 
cover ways in which the Council might 
assist with projects that would involve 
participation by several institutions. His 
report included sales figures on the four 
books in the monograph series. 
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Earl English, Missouri, speaking for 
Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, chairman, 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Endowment. He said that the committee 
had found no source “that would be will- 
ing to provide financial support without a 
specific outline of needs and objectives.” 
He said that such needs as these had been 
suggested: Rotating fund to subsidize the 
publishing of monographs and research 
reports; support of the JOURNALISM 
QuARTERLY; scholarships for foreign 
students and others; support for research, 
especially cooperative and regional pro- 
jects; and support for recognition of dis- 
stinguished service within the profession. 
He urged AEJ members to submit out- 
line of objectives, estimate of needs, per- 
sonnel and proposed duration of any pro- 
ject requiring endowment support. English 
moved adoption of the report, Leslie 
Moeller, Iowa, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


Nixon reported as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Students and Foreign 
Schools of Journalism. He suggested that 
“we go on record as approving the bring- 
ing of foreign students to our schools for 
experience and training.” Ability to speak 
and understand English is an important 
requirement, he said. He urged that the 
Association also help in bringing distin- 
guished foreign scholars to American 
schools, and he suggested that two or 
more institutions could cooperate to sup- 
port such a visiting scholar for a term. 
James L. C. Ford, Montana, reported on 
foreign students who had been at Montana 
through arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of State. “They were not required to 
register for credit or take examinations,” 
he said, “and I think that is poor policy.” 


Albert Pickerell, California, pointed out 
that the Department of State has approved 
an arrangement under which 15 foreign 
newspapermen are at work on American 
papers. He suggested that some schools of 
journalism might try to obtain some of 
them as visiting lecturers. 


Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin, chairman of 
the Committee on Auditing and Ways and 
Means, presented this report: 


The committee has examined the accounts of 
the Association and of the JOURNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY and has found them in order. The com- 
mittee was also asked to explore the feasibility 
of a central clearing house which could 
handle auditing and other business matters of 
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organizations like AEJ. We have corresponded 
with Sigma Delta Chi and with various individ- 
uals, but we have no specific recommendation to 
make except to suggest that the possibilities be 
examined further during the next year. The com- 
mittee recommends further consideration of an 
independent audit of our books at the end of 
each fiscal year and the elimination of the 
Auditing Committee’s report at our summer or 
mid-season convention. 


He moved the adoption of the report, 
and L. J. Hortin, Ohio, seconded. The mo- 
tion carried. 

Truman Pouncey, Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Photography, sug- 
gested that the program of the next con- 
vention allow at least a half day for 
roundtable discussions of photography. He 
said his committee needs a list of those 
who are teaching photography. 

The report mailed by Harold Wilson, 
Minnesota, chairman of the Committee on 
Audio-Visual Aids, had already been pre- 
sented as part of the report by the Associ- 
ation secretary-treasurer. 

President Gerald asked for the report 
of the Resolutions Committee, and George 
L. Bird, Syracuse, chairman, explained that 
each resolution would be offered separ- 
ately for adoption and that each commit- 
tee member would have opportunity to 
read. Thereupon, Armistead Pride, Lincoln, 
presented RESOLUTION 1: 


For extending the hospitality of Columbia 
University and the use of its facilities to the 
Association during its 1952 convention, the As- 
sociation expresses its sincere appreciation to 
Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vice chancellor and pro- 
vosi. 

The Association especially thanks Mrs. Carl 
W. Ackerman and other faculty wives for their 
generous hospitality to the families attending 
the convention. 

For handling the manifold details of general 
arrangements, the Association expresses its 
thanks to Roscoe Ellard, John Foster, Richard 
T. Baker, John Hohenberg, Miss Jean Fanning, 
Miss Jane Tally, and Dean Carl W. Ackerman, 
for whom it wishes a speedy recovery. 

For guiding the Association through the aca- 
demic year 1951-52, the organization extends its 
gratitude to J. Edward Gerald, president of the 
Association; to Ralph R. Lashbrook, president 
of AASDJ; to A. L. Higginbotham, president of 
ASJSA; to Elmer F. Beth, secretary-treasurer; 
and to the other officers and members of the 
various committees. 

Additional thanks are given the editors and 
Officers of Time. and Life magazines and the 
other agencies and individuals who made valu- 
able contributions to the success of the conven- 
tion. 


Pride moved to adopt the resolution, 
Ellis Newsome, Iowa, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 
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Rae O. Weimer, Florida, read RESO- 
LUTION 2, which had been drawn and 
approved by a majority of the Executive 
Committee under date of December 3, 
1951, and sent to the United Nations. This 
is the complete text of that resolution: 


Whereas, the United Nations Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information and the Press, meet- 
ing at Montevideo in May, 1950, formulated a 
Draft of an International Code of Ethics in- 
tended as “‘a standard of practice and profes- 
sional conduct for all engaged in the gathering, 
transmission and dissemination of news and in 
commenting thereon,” and 
. Whereas, the Subcommission’s parent body, 
the United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, has directed the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to invite interested professional 
groups throughout the world to submit com- 
ments and suggestions relative to the Draft 
Code for consideration by the Subcommission 
at a meeting early in 1952 intended to deter- 
mine whether or not an international profes- 
sional conference shall be convened to prepare 
and accept a final draft International Code of 
Ethics, 

Now, therefore, the Executive Committee of 
the Association for Education in Journalism, 
having examined the Draft Code; having noted 
that the Code was a subject of debate at the 
Montevideo meeting of the Subcommission, that 
it was there approved by a vote of eight in 
favor, one against, and two abstentions; having 
noted further that the two abstaining members 
of the Subcommission were representatives of 
the United States of America and of the United 
Kingdom, both of whom since have expressed 
themselves as opposed to the Code; 

Be it resolved, That the Executive Committee 
of the Association for Education in Journalism, 
although regarding the Draft Code as generally 
unobjectionable in its statement of ideals, ex- 
presses serious doubt as to the wisdom of sum- 
moning an international professional conference 
to prepare and act upon any final International 
Code of Ethics. 

That this Committee opposes action on the 
proposed Code for the following reasons: 

1. Experience has demonstrated that, in the 
existing state of world tensions, there can be no 
complete meeting of the minds on international 
news reporting practices; any international con- 
ference of the sort contemplated therefore al- 
most certainly would degenerate into a wrangle 
over semantics and would represent a waste of 
time, money and effort; 

2. Even assuming a Code of Ethics, however 
innocuous, did emerge from such a conference, 
there would neeed to be reason to believe it 
would be observed internationally; there is no 
present reason to believe such would be the 
case, since experience has indicated that certain 
nations, even though giving nominal approval to 
a Code, would interpret its provisions to suit 
their own ideology, convenience and purpose; 

3. If such a Code were to have meaning, 
provision might need to be made for its inter- 
pretation and enforcement, in the event of of- 
fenses; this would require the establishment of 
some international press tribunal with the au- 
thority to impose penalties; it would mean the 
possibility of official governmental appointments 
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to such a tribunal and an indirect extension of 
governmental control to the press and to indi- 
vidual journalists in any or all countries. 

That this Committee therefore Recommends, 
that the proposal for an International Code of 
Ethics, and the proposal for an international 
professional conference to consider the prepara- 
tion of such a Code, be tabled; that the Sub- 
commission, if it continues, devote itself to the 
more immediate problem of removing barriers 
now obstructing the free flow of information in 
the world, as reflected in the unjustified arrest 
of William Oatis, Associated Press correspon- 
dent in Czechoslovakia, and the suppression of 
La Prensa, great Buenos Aires daily newspaper. 

That this Committee further Recommends that 
any future concern for Codes of Ethics be left 
to professional journalistic groups in individual 
countries or regions, without intervention by 
governments ox their representatives whethe in 
or out 
3 Dece 


f the framework of the Uuited Nations. 
ber, 1951 
J. Epwarp GERALD, 
for the Executive Committee. 


Weimer moved the adoption of that 
resolution by the convention, and David 
White, Boston, seconded the motion. 
Ralph Casey, Minnesota, declared that 
the Association should be careful because 
the resolution might be generally misinter- 
preted. Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin, sug- 
gested that “it might be better just to sup- 
port what the United States representa- 
tives did at Montevideo.” Kenneth Stewart, 
Michigan, said that the resolution gave a 
“completely negative effect” to him. Ger- 
ald declared that the resolution does dis- 
tinguish between a code voluntarily ad- 
hered to and a code which must be en- 
forced by action of governments. Sprague 
Holden, Wayne, called for a re-reading of 
the resolution, and Weimer thereupon 
read the resolution again, pointing out that 
if the convention voted favorably it would 
thereby approve and support the action of 
the Executive Committee. 

Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, declared he 
could see no danger in approving the reso- 
lution. Wesley Maurer, Michigan, declared 
that he was “out of sympathy with the 
resolution, but embarrassed by the action 
already taken by the Executive Commit- 
tee.” He criticized the resolution primarily 
because, he said, “it tries to predict what 
would be the result of international dis- 
cussion.” Believing that the action of the 
Executive Committee should be more fully 
explained and defended, President Gerald 
asked Vice President Earl English, Mis- 
souri, to take the chair. English did so, 
and then Gerald addressed the convention 
from the floor. 
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He declared that the Executive Commit- 
tee had not acted hastily, that it sought 
out and obtained sound and reliable ad- 
vice, and that the resolution had been 
carefully drawn by one who had years of 
experience and background. Anybody can 
read the record of United Nations delib- 
erations, he said, and see the frustrations 
therein—the same problems which plagued 
the League of Nations. What good is a 
“code of ethics,” he asked, if communica- 
tion and travel are controlled strictly by 
government, if government officials can 
expel a professional journalist just beeause 
they don’t like hin? We certainly ~ppose 
any atiempt to place journalists uncer the 
hand oi government and journalism in the 
hands of government, he declared. He al- 
lowed English to preside until the debate 
on the motion had been concluded. 


Charles Allen, Northwestern, suggested 
that a substitute motion be prepared so 
“we can take some action to support the 
Executive Committee.” L. J. Hortin, Ohio, 
said that the second reading of the reso- 
lution had convinced him that the state- 
ment is clear and that it is not dangerous. 
Robert W. Root, Syracuse, held the opin- 
ion that the resolution was “too negative.” 
Paul Gould, Long Island University, de- 
clared that “there can be no danger in con- 
tinuing discussion by international repre- 
sentatives, and it certainly is dangerous to 
assume—as this resolution seems to as- 
sume—that no good can come of such de- 
liberation and discussion.” He said he was 
afraid that “bad publicity” would result 
from adopting the resolution. 


In answer to a question by Rafferty, 
Gerald declared that the resolution had 
been sent to the United Nations after the 
Executive Committee had approved it. 
Nafziger said he believed it was “not ne- 
cessary for the convention to approve or 
disapprove actions by the Executive Com- 
mittee” since it acted under express grant 
of jurisdiction under the AEJ Constitution. 


James L. C. Ford, Montana, made a 
motion to send the resolution back to the 
Resolutions Committee with instructions to 
reconsider and resubmit immediately after 
luncheon. Moeller seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. English yielded the chair, and 
Gerald again presided. He called for con- 
tinuation of the Resolutions Committee 
report. 


Bird read RESOLUTION 3: 
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Be it resolved: That the Association for Edu- 
cation in Journalism endorse the efforts of its 
Committee on Professional Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in Press and Radio, and that it en- 
courage the Committee and all members of the 
Association to take the leadership in their re- 
spective communities in carrying on educational 
programs in the public schools and in colleges 
and in universities, and in stimulating the think- 
ing of the general public on the need and im- 
portance of freedom of the press. 


Bird moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, Frederic Merwin, Rutgers, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Pride read RESOLUTION 4: 


Inasmuch as various racial and religious ele- 
ments in America receive uneven and sometimes 
biased handling in the press of the nation con- 
trary to the principles of human liberty and 
democratic practice, be it resolved that the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism go on 
record as urging an impartial treatment of all 
groups of people in news organs, and that its 
members seek to follow this principle in the 
areas of instruction and relations with the 
working press. 

Pride moved to adopt the resolution, 
and David R. Host, Marquette, seconded. 
Casey rose to ask if the resolution “isn’t 
negative” in suggesting or assuming gen- 
eral criticism of the handling of such news 
by the press so far. Pride replied that the 
intent was to support the trend toward un- 
biased handling of such news. He reread 
the resolution, and then Hortin made a 
motion to amend by striking all the words 
preceding “be it resolved.” Marcus Wilker- 
son, Louisiana State, seconded. In discus- 
sion of the motion to amend, Burton Mar- 
vin, Kansas, declared that much progress 
has been made in recent years and that 
“we should not imply that the handling 
has been bad.” Moeller offered a substi- 
tute motion to refer the resolution to com- 
mittee for reconsideration and resubmis- 
sion. Frank E. Schooley, Illinois, seconded. 
The substitute motion carried, and Presi- 
dent Gerald ordered the resolution back to 
committee. [A revised statement was pre- 
sented and adopted after luncheon the 
same day.]} 

DeWitt Reddick, Texas, chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, made a motion 
to declare President-Elect Earl English, 
Missouri, to be president in 1953 (as pro- 
vided for in the constitution). Pouncey 
seconded, and the motion carried. Reddick 
then presented the report of his commit- 
tee; it was mimeographed, contained the 
names of at least two nominees for each 
office, and a biographical sketch of each 
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nominee—all as provided for in the con- 
stitution. President Gerald called for nomi- 
nations, from the floor, but none was of- 
fered. Thereupon, Schooley moved to close 
nominations, Stempel seconded, and the 
motion carried. Nixon made a motion that 
the mimeographed list of nominees be used 
as the official ballot. Moeller seconded, 
and the motion carried. The candidates 
and the election results were: 

First vice-president and president-elect: 
George Simmons (elected), Tulane; Ros- 
coe Ellard, Columbia. 

Second vice-presid-nt: Keen R.fierty 
(elected), Wew Mexico; A. L. Higgin- 
botham, Nevada; Wesley Maurer, Michi- 
gan; James Pollard, Ohio State. 

Secretary-treasurer: Elmer F. Beth (el- 
ected), Kansas. 

Member, Council on Communications 
Research: Frank Mott (elected), Missouri; 
Ralph Nafziger (elected), Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam Swindler (elected), Nebraska; Clif- 
ford Weigle (elected), Stanford; Fred 
Marbut, Pennsylvania State; Royal Ray, 
Florida State; Gordon Sabine, Oregon; 
John Stempel, Indiana. 

Member, Council on Radio and Televi- 
sion Journalism: Arthur Barnes, (elected), 
Iowa; Floyd Baskette (elected), Colorado; 
Ole Bue, Montana; Milo Ryan, Washing- 
ton; 

—To fill out unexpired term of Mitchell 
Charnley: Harry Heath (elected), Iowa 
State; Edward C. Lambert, Missouri. 

English, reporting for the Committee on 
Place, announced that several invitations 
had been received from universities wish- 
ing to be host for the next convention; he 
said the Committee would recommend to 
the Executive Committee that the invita- 
tion by Michigan State be accepted. Under 
the Constitution, the Executive Committee 
decides the time and place of the annual 
convention. 

The meeting recessed for luncheon; it 
was again called to order after luncheon 
in the dining room of John Jay Hall. Bird 
reported for the Resolutions Committee, 
which had reconsidered Resolutions 2 and 
4, offered during the morning session. He 


. read the revised RESOLUTION 4: 


Whereas, the press has made commendable 
progress in handling the news so as to improve 
the relations between the different racial and 
religious groups in this country, 

Therefore, the Association for Education in 
Journalism commends these practices and rec- 
ommends them to other newspapers. 
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Bird moved the adoption of the reso- 
lution, Sprague Holden, Wayne, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Speaking further for the Resolutions 
Committee, Weimer declared that the dis- 
cussion during the morning session on Res- 
olution 2 (concerning the United Na- 
tions) had “served its purpose.” The Com- 
mittee therefore offered neither a substi- 
tute resolution nor a revised version of 
Resolution 2. 

Edwin Emery, Minnesota, made a mo- 
tion that the President appoint a commit- 
tee on journalism history teaching and re- 
search to continue the survey work begun 
by the members of the history of journal- 
ism panel and to encourage regional co- 
operation. The panel members offering the 
suggestion included Sidney Kobre, Florida 
State; Frederick Marbut, Pennsylvania 
State; John Tebbel, New York University; 
and Frank Mott, Missouri. The motion 
was seconded by Quintus Wilson, Utah, 
and it carried. 

The motion to adjourn was made by 
Raymond Simon, Utica College. Stempel 
seconded and the motion carried. President 
Gerald declared the convention adjourned 
at 2:25 p. m. 


AE) EXECUT™ © COMMITTEE 
MY « asIONS 


The Executive Cc nmittee of AEJ held 
a meeting Monday evening, August 25, 
1952, in the American Press Institute 
Room of the Pulitzer Journalism Building. 
Those present were J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota; Earl English, Missouri; Elmer 
F. Beth, Kansas; George Simmons, Tu- 
lane; A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada; and 
Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State. 

President Gerald reviewed the major ef- 
forts made by the Association during the 
year, and he offered for discussion his idea 
of a central clearing house to supply in- 
formation about and to keep records for 
the various societies and associations in 
journalism that might wish to cooperate. 
He asked for authority to approach pri- 
vate individuals for donations of funds to 
support activities of the AEJ Committee 
on Professional Freedom and Responsibil- 
ity in Press and Radio. Higginbotham 
moved to grant that permission, English 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

After discussion of senior associate 
membership, the Committee agreed that 
every applicant must have three regular 
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members send the Secretary-Treasurer 
nominations favoring him, and that his ap- 
plication must be approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

On motion by Lashbrook, seconded by 
Simmons, the Committee approved the $3 
convention registration fee. The Commit- 
tee examined the statements of estimated 
receipts and expenditures for 1952 pre- 
pared by the Secretary-Treasurer, and it 
approved the tentative budget for next 
year. It examined the report of the direc- 
tor of the AEJ Placement Bureau. 

President Gerald outlined his suggestion 
that the Association publish a directory of 
teachers of journalism. Simmons, chairman 
of the special committee which studied the 
project, reported that bids obtained from 
printing companies indicated that the proj- 
ect would be expensive; bids ranged from 
$800 to $3200. His committee will con- 
tinue work on plans. 

Beth had pointed out that the Associa- 
tion has never provided for continuing the 
membership of members who have been 
retired because of age by their school ad- 
ministration and who are financially un- 
able to pay dues. After discussion of the 
problem, Lashbrook moved that the fol- 
lowing policy be followed: 

That every regular memcoer who «as 
been in good standing for at least five 
years at the time he is retired because of 
age by his school administration and put 
on part-salary or retirement-benefits basis 
be continued on the Association roll for 
the rest of his life as a non-paying retired 
regular member; provided, that the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY must be subscribed to 
and paid for by the retired member if he 
wishes to receive the magazine. English 
seconded the motion, and it carried. 


REPORT OF THE AEJ COMMITTEE 
ON UNESCO LIAISON 


Before the convention, the secretary- 
treasurer received a report from the AEJ 
Committee on UNESCO Liaison. The re- 
port, upon which no action was taken at 
the convention, is as follows: 


The Unesco Department of Mass Communi- 
cations, directed by Douglas H. Schneider, car- 
ried forward an active program of research and 
publication during 1951-1952, and has other 
projects in progress or in the planning stage. 

A new and revised edition of World Commu- 
nications (Unesco Publication 942) appeared 
during the year, providing extensive information 
on press, radio, film, and television facilities in 
the countries of the world. A Second Supple- 
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ment in the Press Film Radio series of three 
volumes (Unesco Publication 610) brought up 
to date the detailed information contained in 
the first two volumes of that group. Volume IV 
in the series (Unesco Publication 899) ap- 
peared during the year, the largest to date, cov- 
ering 44 countries—one of them being the 
United States. Volume V in the series, covering 
69 countries, is expected to appear before the 
end of 1952, or very shortly thereafter. It will be 
the last of the Press Film Radio series, bringing 
the total of countries surveyed to 156. Only the 
USSR, Spain and one or two eastern European 
countries will not have been surveyed in this 
remarkable project started in 1947. 

In addition, an ambitious study of legal prob- 
lems in mass communication was prepared by 
F. Terrou, legal adviser for information matters 
to the French government, and published by 
Unesco (Unesco Publication 608) during the 
year under the title Legislation for Press, Film 
and Radio. A number of other special studies 
also appeared in the field of education and tech- 
nical communication. 

Among projects now under way, through 
Unesco, is a study of professional training of 
journalists, carrying forward the investigation 
sponsored in that area by Unesco in 1949-1950, 
and marked by the publication of the earlier 
brochure on Professional Training for Journal- 
ists, published in English, French and Spanish. 

The Free Flow Division has undertaken to 
produce a series of so-called Clearing House re- 
ports on Press Film Radio, the first of which 
appeared in May 1952. This is intended to pro- 
vide ‘ta service for the collection, analysis, dis- 
semination and exchange of information and ex- 
perience in the techniques, uses and effects of 
the press, film, radio and allied media, in the 
field of education, science, and culture, in con- 
nection with international, regional and national 
institutions, and research centers and with; indi- 
vidual experts in the field of communications.” 
With the suspension of the Press Film Radio 
series, the Clearing House series will act as a 
medium to keep specialists up to date on 
changes and the trends of thought in this gen- 
eral area of knowledge. 

A study of the world telecommunications sys- 
tems, with special reference to news transmis- 
sion, is in preparation for Unesco by Francis 
Williams, distinguished British journalist, for- 
mer editor of the Daily Herald and former 
press advisor to Prime Minister Attlee. It is ex- 
pected to appear in December 1952 or shortly 
thereafter. 

A graphic study of all obstacles to freedom of 
information also is scheduled to appear in De- 
cember or soon after. It is one of the most 
complex and ambitious undertakings of the Free 
Flow Division, covering censorship, cable rates, 
postal rates, shortages of technical facilities, 
tariffs and other obstacles, and will be illus- 
trated with some 20 pictographs prepared by a 
graphic arts foundation in Holland. 

A further study is to appear late in the au- 
tumn of 1952 analyzing the manner in which 
leading newspapers in 17 countries reported for- 
eign affairs and educational news during a pe- 
riod of one week. 

The Technical Facilities division of Unesco 
also has a highly important publication sched- 
uled for early 1953, tentatively titled News 
Agencies of the World. It will contain informa- 


tion about 110 agencies of the world, providing 
historical and statistical information and a re- 
view of laws affecting the conduct of agencies, 
telecc ications systems as related to the ex- 
change of news, and regulations applying to 
news messages. 

Information also is being gathered for a sec- 
ond publication to appear late in 1953, analyz- 
ing the world press in the same manner that 
the news agencies have been surveyed. Tenta- 
tively titled The Press and the World, it also 
will list all professional training schools, organi- 
zations in the press field, data on circulation 
and newspaper ownership, and will include use- 
ful maps and diagrams. 

Still other research studies are under consid- 
eration for 1953-1954. Your committee holds the 
view that these Unesco publications constitute 
tools for reference, not only for the purposes of 
journalism instruction, but for the active press, 
film and radio. The Unesco agency is in a posi- 
tion to gather, collate and publish such mate- 
rial. Yet your committee understands that some 
influences belittle this kind of activity on the 
part of the Mass Communications department, 
and might succeed in suspending such research 
and publication activities. This committee be- 
lieves this association will agree that any such 
suspension would be unfortunate; your commit- 
tee notes the value of such studies and recom- 
mends the continuation of an active Unesco 
program of research and publication in the field 
of mass communication. 

It will be recalled that last year your com- 
mittee presented a suggestion that Unesco spon- 
sor a western hernisphe:e conference on edu 
tion for journali n, bi. .ging together teach ‘s 
the various c.untries of that 
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part of the world for a discussion of mutual 
problems. It was apparent even a year ago that 
the Unesco budget would not provide funds for 
such a gathering. It is now suggested that, if 
the AEJ feels such a conference would have 
value, the proper procedure would be to present 
the idea to Dr. Alberto Lleras, director general 
of the Pan American Union, in Washington, as 
a possible project for the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

During the last year the new International 
Press Institute has established headquarters at 
Zurich, Switzerland. Although technically unre- 
lated to Unesco, the IPI appears destined to 
carry forward some of the functions envisaged 
for the International Institute of Press and In- 
formation proposed as early as 1947 through 
Unesco channels. Financing for the Unesco In- 
stitute was not forthcoming, but Lester Markel, 
of the New York Times, and other interested 
editors of various countries now have brought 
the IPI into being. It is proposed that the au- 
thority of your Unesco Liaison Committee be 
extended to embrace liaison with the IPI, of 
which E. J. B. Rose, British journalist, is Di- 
rector. 

Your chairman, in addition to discussing 
Unesco matters with Mr. Schneider and other 
divisional directors in Paris, had occasion to 
meet with Mr. Rose in Zurish during July and 
August, and to learn something of the projects 
completed, or in prospect. At the first IPI As- 
sembly, in Paris, during May, it was eed 
that certain membership arrangements would be 
made to permit such organizations as schools 
and departments of journalism to have a direct 
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affiliation with the IPI. It is clear, moreover, 
that some of the investigations planned by the 
IPI for 1953 will hold much interest for all stu- 
dents of journalism. Your committee proposes, 
therefore, that schools and departments of jour- 
nalism keep alert to the activities of the IPI, 
under the able guidance and direction of Messrs. 
Markel, Rose and their associates. 

ROLAND WOLSELEY, Syracuse 

Wiisur L. ScHRAMM, Illinois 

JOHN V. LuND, Iowa 

O. W. RIEGEL, Washington and Lee 

RaLPH D. Casey, Minnesota 

Rosert W. DeEsMOND, California (Chairman) 


Thirty-second Convention of the 
Association of Accredited Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


PRESIDENT RALPH LASHBROOK CALLED THE 
convention to order at 2:45 p. m. on Au- 
gust 28, 1952, in Harkness Theater. Thirty 
member institutions were represented by 
delegates at roll call. Those not present to 
answer roll call were Alabama, Columbia, 
Iowa State, Kentucky, Louisiana State, 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M., South Da- 
kota State, Texas and Texas State College 
for Women. 

President Lashbrook welcomed the dele- 
gates and briefly described the work of the 
Association during the year. 

Fred Siebert, Illinois, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Council on Education for 
Journalism, gave a brief report on the ac- 
tivities of the Council since the last con- 
vention. He explained that ACEJ has taken 
responsibility for organizing the summer 
internship program. He reported that the 
National Association of Radio and Televi- 
sion Broadcasters, which has been voted 
membership in the Council, has paid its 
pledge but has not yet elected its repre- 
sentative on the Council. He explained 
that these organizations had been invited 
to become members of the ACEJ advisory 
committee: Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association, International Circulation 
Managers Association, National Newspa- 
per Promotion Association and Associated 
Business Publications. He said the ACEJ 
treasury has adequate funds, partly be- 
cause the revisitation of AASDJ members 
and accreditation of applicants have been 
postponed. President Lashbrook ruled the 
report accepted. 

Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State, chair- 
man of the Accrediting Committee, re- 
viewed the relations of the Committee 
with the National Commission on Accred- 
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iting, made up of 30 college presidents 
representing five associations of colleges 
and universities. He recalled that in 1947- 
48, the predecessor of NCA had recog- 
nized ACEJ as an accrediting agency for 
one year. On March 30, 1951 three officers 
of ACEJ appeared before a sub-committee 
of NCA and were there assured that ACEJ 
would be called again before any final de- 
cision on accrediting was made by NCA. 
In January, press releases told of recom- 
mendations by NCA to its constituent 
members that “primary responsibility for 
accrediting in higher education be placed 
on the six regional accrediting associations 
which in the past have accredited institu- 
tions.” He said he has not had a reply 
from Cloyd H. Marvin, secretary of NCA, 
to a letter he sent on March 27, 1952, ask- 
ing specific questions about the status of 
accrediting agencies during the period in 
which the regional accrediting associations 
are considering whether or not they wish 
to take on the added responsibility of ac- 
crediting professional curricula. He sug- 
gested that directors of AASDJ schools 
talk to their presidents and explain in de- 
tail what the situation is. President Lash- 
brook accepted the report and expressed 
the thanks of the Association to Luxon for 
all the work he has done over the years. 


Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, secretary-treas- 
urer, presented this report: 


The Constitution requires the secretary-treas- 
urer to report to this convention on: (1) The 
work of the Association; (2) the meetings and 
action of the Executive Committee; (3) the re- 
ceipts and expenditures during the year. 

Since the 31st convention at Urbana, the As- 
sociation, through its officers, has taken these 
actions: 

To represent the Association on the American 
Council on Education, President Ralph Lash- 
brook appointed himself; Raymond B. Nixon of 
Emory, editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY; 
and Elmer F. Beth of Kansas, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Executive Committee did not meet since 
the Urbana convention, and no voting on any 
issue was done by mail. 

Boston University began its first year as a 
member of the Association, although it was rep- 
resented at the Urbana convention at the invita- 
tion of President Moeller. 

Franklin Banner of Pennsylvania State repre- 
sented the Association at a meeting of the 
American Council on Education in Washington, 
D. C., in January. 

Your president and secretary sent congratula- 
tions to several universities and colleges which 
had invited the Association to be present at in- 
augurals of new presidents. 

The secr sent letters and lists of AASDJ 
members to about 50 young students who had 
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seen an article in Mademoiselle magazine which 
listed our office as the source of such informa- 
tion. 

Soon after the Urbana convention, the secre- 
tary-treasurer edited, reprinted and distributed 
copies of the Constitution containing the amend- 
ments adopted at the Urbana convention. 

Vice-president Burton Marvin, at the request 
of President Lashbrook, appointed the nomina- 
tions committee: Leslie Moeller, chairman; John 
Stempel and Chilton Bush. 

President Lashbrook appointed the auditing 
committee: Franklin Banner, chairman; Norval 
Neil Luxon and George Simmons. 

The annual report on Research in Progress 
was compiled by Charles E. Swanson and was 
published in the Winter 1952 issue of JoURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY. The report included a list of 
master’s theses in journalism for 1950-51, also 
compiled by Swanson. 

The secretary-treasurer worked closely with 
President Lashbrook, J. ‘dward Gerald of Min- 
nesota, A. L. Higginbotham of Nevada and 
Roscoe Ellard of Columbia in planning details 
of this 32nd convention. 

The collection of the $50 annual dues from 
member institutions is completed except for one 
school which cannot pay until after July 1 each 
year. The Association Owes a great deal to the 
school directors who attend so promptly to the 
payment of dues each year. 

The minutes of the Urbana convention were 
written by the secretary-treasurer and were pub- 
lished in the Fall 1951 issue of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

The complete financial report of the Associa- 
tion for 1951 was published in the Spring 1952 
issue Of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Although our 
fiscal year runs from January 1 through De- 
cember 31, this office has prepared and pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee a financial 
statement as of July 31, 1952, and also a state- 
ment of estimated receipts and expenditures for 
the rest of 1952. The Association has already 
paid its 1952 pledge of $500 to the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, has paid 
its $100 membership dues for 1952 in the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and has paid the en- 
tire allotment for 1952 of $400 to the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY. The Association is in excellent 
condition financially. It will end 1952 with a net 
balance of about $1,500, unless the amount is 
reduced by special commitments made at this 
convention. 

The Association now has an investment of 
$975.60 toward the purchase of 15 shares in the 
Douglas County (Kansas) Building and Loan 
Association as a result of receipts from Case 
Histories royalties assigned to the Association 
by the Saturday Evening Post. The original 
check was for $734.08 and was presented at the 
Minneapolis convention in 1949. In January 
1952, we received a check for $36.31; in July, 
we received a second one for $73.68. According 
to provisions made by the Executive Commit- 
tee, interest from this investment; is to be made 
available to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY if the 
editor requests it, but no expenditure of the 
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principal can be made except upon a joint re- 
quest of the editor and the JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY Committee, subject to approval by the 
Executive Committee. 

The secretary-treasurer knows of no major 
problem he should present to this convention, 
but he feels bound to remind the Association 
that the Constitution, Article 5, Section 2, re- 
quires every member to be represented at the 
annual convention—either by delegate or by 
proxy. At the opening of the Urbana conven- 
tion, several members were not represented. 

In concluding this annual report, the secre- 
tary-treasurer wishes to thank the many school 
directors who have assisted him during the year, 
and the other officers who have helped in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association. 

ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Beth moved to adopt the report, English 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State, 
chairman of the Auditing Committee, pre- 
sented this report: “Your Auditing Com- 
mittee has inspected the 1951 financial 
records of the AASDJ treasurer and found 
them in order, complete, and accurate.” 
He moved to accept the report, John Stem- 
pel, Indiana, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

Stempel, chairman of the Nominations 
Committee, presented this report: 

The Committee recommends the election of 
Burton Marvin, Kansas, as president; of Wesley 
Maurer, Michigan, as vice-president; and of 
Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, as secretary-treasurer. 

For two-year terms on the American Council 
on Education for Journalism, the Committee 
recommends the election of Fred Siebert, Illi- 
nois; of Ralph Casey, Minnesota; and of Mar- 
cus Wilkerson, Louisiana State. 

For a three-year term on the Accrediting 
Committee, the Committee recommends the elec- 
tion of Clifford Weigle, Stanford. 

James L. C. Ford, Montana, made a 
motion to elect all by acclamation and to 
instruct the secretary to cast an unanimous 
ballot for every one of the nominees. 
Stempel seconded. The motion carried, 
and the secretary recorded an unanimous 
ballot cast for every nominee. 

President Lashbrook called for further 
business to be brought before the conven- 
tion, but nobody asked for the floor. 
Thereupon, Luxon made the motion to ad- 
journ, Gordon Sabine, Oregon, seconded, 
and the motion carried. President Lash- 
brook declared the convention adjourned 
at 3:35 p. m. 





“We begin to understand that maturity means meeting problems as best 
you can, not yielding to them, but not blowing your top when they fail to 
yield.” Eric SEVAREID, Jn One Ear (Knopf, 1952). 
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Eighth Convention of the 
American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators 


@% THE MEETING WAS CONVENED AUGUST 
28 by President A. L. Higginbotham. 
Present were Alvin E. Austin, North Da- 
kota; C. E. Bounds, Alabama; Donald D. 
Burchard, Texas A. & M.; Alfred Crowell, 
Maryland (visitor); Gerald Forbes, Mis- 
sissippi; Robert X. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada; Simon 
Hochberger, Miami; Leo C. Muller, Mis- 
sissippi Southern; J. Douglas Perry, Tem- 
ple; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; P. I. 
Reed, West Virginia; Elsie Shoemaker 
(representing Clement E. Trout), Okla- 
homa A. & M.; W. J. Thomas, Baylor; 
Quintus C. Wilson, Utah. 


Discussion of need for increasing the So- 
ciety’s income opened the question of 
whether dues were being paid by institu- 
tions or by individuals. A motion was of- 
fered by Pride and seconded by Forbes to 
raise the dues from $10 to $15 and to 
leave to each member the decision as to 
whether membership was personal or insti- 
tutional. The motion was passed. The 
Treasurer’s report gave the current balance 
as $210.82. 


President Higginbotham reported a 
membership of 31 schools—the largest in 
the organization’s history. 


The President also reported on his re- 
cent interview in Washington with the sec- 
retary of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting. The Commission is expected to 
give to its parent organizations this fall 
recommendations resulting from its study 
of present accrediting procedures. Presi- 
dent Higginbotham said his interview gave 
him reason to believe that the Commis- 
sion’s report would recommend (1) elimi- 
nation of specialized accreditation, except 
possibly in the fields of law and medicine, 
(2) assignment of responsibility for ac- 
creditation to regional accrediting groups 
which will be authorized to pass on the 
merit of each institution as a whole, (3) 
use of groups now functioning in special- 
ized fields only as advisory bodies to re- 
gional agencies. 

Reports were made on publication of 
the ASJSA Bulletin and the ASJSA Direc- 
tory. President Higginbotham said 500 
copies of the Bulletin had been printed. 
After the membership had been served, 
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distribution on a scale as wide as possible 
was made to trade, professional and edu- 
cational organizations in journalism and 
to individuals. Forbes said 600 copies of 
the Directory had been printed but the de- 
mand had been such that he would rec- 
ommend a printing of 1,000 copies for the 
next issue. 

Informal recommendations included a 
request that ASJSA officers take steps at 
the appropriate time to get a place on the 
next convention program for a session to 
be devoted to administrative problems of 
the Society’s members. 

ASJSA members also were asked by the 
president to play a more active role in the 
work of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY by 
suggesting and writing book reviews and 
by contributing to the department on re- 
search in brief and the forum on teaching 
and administration, as well as other copy. 

Reed reported for the committee on 
awards, whose citation for 1952 went to 
the New York Times. He also read a for- 
mal summary of his philosophy, objec- 
tives and history of ASJSA. 

He then presented, in accordance with 
action of the Executive Council, certifi- 
cates of service to present and past officers 
of ASJSA. President Higginbotham made 
a similar presentation to Dr. Reed, the 
Society’s founder and charter president. 

A motion was passed to print in display 
form suitable for framing ASJSA’s Stand- 
ards of Education for Journalism. The 
motion was made by Wilson, seconded by 
Austin. 


Graham presented a resolution of ap- 
preciation for the hospitality of Columbia 
University, the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, and their administrative officers, 
and an expression of thanks to Professor 
Ellard and his associates for their work in 
planning and carrying out the convention 
program. Adoption followed a motion by 
Thomas, seconded by Hechberger. 


The report from the committee on nom- 
inations was submitted by Reed. In the 
balloting that followed, these officers were 
elected: president, Alvin E. Austin, North 
Dakota; vice-president, Quintus C. Wilson, 
Utah; secretary-treasurer, George H. Phil- 
lips, South Dakota State. 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned. 

J. DouGLas PERRY, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Summary of General 
Non-Business Programs 





W TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE WEALTH OF 
talent in the New York area, the Planning 
Committee gave the convention-goers op- 
portunity to hear many talks by distin- 
guished journalists and outstanding leaders 
in related fields. At least 16 speakers were 
presented at luncheons, dinners and gen- 
eral sessions, besides those who partici- 
pated in roundtables. Space limitations 
permit only the highly-condensed report 
which follows: 

The “ice was broken” for delegates and 
their guests at a reception Monday eve- 
ning in the Men’s Faculty Club by Time 
and Life; most of the magazines’ top exec- 
utives, headed by Editor-in-chief Henry R. 
Luce, were there to visit with the guests. 
At dinner in John Jay Hall, Roscoe Ellard 
spoke informally after having introduced 
officers of AEJ, AASDJ and ASJSA. 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman welcomed the 
delegates at the opening session Tuesday 
morning. Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vice-presi- 
dent and provost of Columbia University, 
welcomed the group and reminéed it that 
1952 was the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding both of the Columbia School of 
Journalism and of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism (succeeded 
by AEJ in 1951). 

The formal presentation of the ASJSA 
Publication Award to the New York Times 
was made by A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada, 
president of ASJSA. The award was re- 
ceived by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pub- 
lisher of the Times. In his address, Sulz- 
berger stressed the need for trained inter- 
preters of the news of the day. He ex- 
plained that the Times is committed to the 
policy of employing experts in various 
fields to report and interpret the news— 
labor, religion, military science, education, 
etc. “For each hour our correspondents 
and reporters spend getting their stories 
and writing them, they should spend more 
hours in research, in inquiry and in study.” 
Better training of foreign correspondents 


is a necessity, he said, because they are as 
much ambassadors reporting to the Ameri- 
can people whose support the government 
needs as the official ambassadors are. As 
an example of the need for more interpre- 
tation, he said that actually “Korea is the 
first ‘sane war’ in history—instead of be- 
ing a ‘fool war’—because it is the first 
time nations have joined together in resist 
aggression, not merely to guard some par- 
ticular strategic piece of territory.” 

John Orr Young, co-founder of Young 
and Rubicam, discussed the competition 
between newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. He stressed the basic principle 
that the success of advertising—and all 
communication—“rests largely in the 
hands of those who read it, see it and hear 
it. If they respond favorably, that adver- 
tising is a success, worth continuing. .. . 
It is not what we advertising people want 
or like that counts.” Cheap appeals “wear 
out fast”; give the people the good things 
they want, rather than the bad ones, he ad- 
vised. 


The address on “Punishment by Public- 
ity,” given after luncheon Tuesday by Alan 
Barth, editorial writer on the Washington 
Post, won enthusiastic applause. It was 
presented as the annual Kappa Tau Alpha 
address; Frank L. Mott, Missouri, intro- 
duced Barth. The central thoughts were 
these: “This is the prime business of a free 
press—to denounce ‘with unwearied and 
even troublesome perseverance’ every act 
of oppression, every needless invasion of 
individual liberty in the name of national 
security. It is worth remembering what we 
have tended so largely to forget in these 
days of preoccupation with security—that 
the eternal vigilance so commonly said to 
be the price of liberty was meant to be 
vigilance against duly constituted author- 
ity. A free press must serve, above all else, 
as the sentinel of freedom.” 


He argued that the constitutional guar- 
antee of press freedom was based on the 
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principle that the press must censor, be a 
check upon government. He warned about 
the present “dangerous extension of gov- 
ernment authority” and its “encroaching 
upon traditional individual rights.” He de- 
clared that the press is being used to pun- 
ish by publicity some who are not subject 
to punishment by law. This “use” results, 
in part, from “bland, objective reporting” 
of what some senator or official irrespon- 
sibly charged. “One indispensable ingredi- 
ent of genuine objectivity,” he said, “is an 
unremitting skepticism, a disposition to 
challenge and probe and scrutinize every 
public statement, every handout, every ac- 
cusation. Relentless checking and double- 
checking are still the roots of good re- 
porting.” 

Dr. Allen B. DuMont said he believed 
that 700 to 750 television stations will be 
the most that the United States can sup- 
port at its present population. He predict- 
ed extensive and effective use of television 
in education, and he reviewed the FCC 
“freeze” and its relation to color television 
methods. Among the present needs of tele- 
vision he listed: better movie projectors, 
better film definition, a method of record- 
ing images on tape instead of film, simpler 
camera equipment. 

C. M. Flint, research director of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, described the graphic arts research 
program on which 17 specialists are work- 
ing. He used color movies to show some 
new advances, and he described others. 
Included were these: tension control on 
rotary presses, waterprofing process for 
newsprint, plastic molding blanket, high- 
speed gathering mechanism and a wire tier 
using various gauges. 

William L. Laurence, science reporter 
for the New York Times, spoke after din- 
ner on Tuesday. He recalled that the “ap- 
plication of science for the benefit of man” 
is scarcely 300 years old. We entered a 
“four-dimensional world” at the beginning 
of the century, he said, but we still “think 
in three dimensions.” The Atomic Age, he 
stressed, was the first age that man knew 
was coming, and the only one which can 
be dated exactly. After retelling his cover- 
ing of atomic bomb explosions, he de- 
scribed progress made on tactical atomic 
weapons which can be used against sol- 
diers in the field. The peace-time use of 
atomic energy, he said, will open stupen- 
dous power for human good. Science holds 
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promise of startling benefits if man will 
but realize the potentialities of the new 
source of power. The human intellect, he 
said, has the capacity to “live” for 100 to 
150 years, and we must find a way to use 
the great reservoir of intellect. The time 
will come, he predicted, when “life will 
begin at 65.” 

Harold Cross, legal consultant for the 
ASNE Committee on Freedom of Infor- 
mation, spoke Wednesday about results of 
his study of the access to official informa- 
tion. He recited cases in which local, state 
and federal officials had barred newspaper- 
men and other citizens from public rec- 
ords. Many of the refusals, he said, have 
come about because newspapers are seek- 
ing fuller and more consistent coverage of 
public affairs than they did formerly. In 
many of these cases, the newspapers are 
actually “out in front of the law”—de- 
manding to exercise rights which have not 
been fully defined in the law of some 
states. He criticized some growing tenden- 
cies toward secrecy, tendencies which as- 
sail “our philosophy that only publicity 
will awaken our people to the prevalence, 
constancy and importance of crime and 
that all courts of justice ought to be open.” 
He suggested three specific improvements 
in the law: (1) Clear-cut legal definition 
of the term “public record” (fewer than 
one-third of the state legislatures have 
spoken); (2) clear-cut legal declaration of 
rights of inspection of public records; (3) 
state legislation providing for “open meet- 
ings” of official bodies. 

Dr. Max Beer, vice-president of the 
United Nations Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion, declared that the “foundation of se- 
curity, peace, and international coopera- 
tion is the information given to peoples of 
the world. He traced the difficulties in 
U. N. of defining “freedom of informa- 
tion”and he said that the tendency was to 
consider it a technical concept instead of a 
basic human right. He wished that the 
U. N. had “the courage to declare that 
there can be no lasting peace without free- 
dom of information, and that no freedom 
of information legislation can be effective 
under a system which includes totalitarian 
government.” : 

Patrick Murphy Malin, executive direc- 
tor of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
declared that the three fundamental rights 
the Union tries to protect are: freedom of 
religion and of expression, due process of 
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law, and equality before the law. The trou- 
ble in dealing with civil liberties, he said, 
“js that they always belong to somebody— 
often your competitor or opponent.” Con- 
cerning suppression, he declared that “the 
occupational disease of the government of- 
ficial is the desire to avoid adverse criti- 
cism; the more we do by government, 
therefore, the more we can expect restric- 
tion of information.” He discussed Con- 
gressional hearings in which due process 
cannot be invoked, and he warned that the 
press should be on guard against backfire 
from the public for its part in “punish- 
ment by publicity.” 

Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, spoke after luncheon 
on Wednesday. He urged that newspapers 
strive constantly to do a better job of re- 
porting and interpreting domestic and for- 
eign news, explaining trends and defining 
forces, as well as describing events. He de- 
clared that probably the “biggest accom- 
plishment of this century is the network of 
voluntary private associations built up in 
the United States. The system just grew, as 
men and institutions shared technical 
knowledge. It has become a form of col- 
lectivism which is based on the freedom of 
men.” 

Robert Cooper of the London Times ex- 
plained that the demands upon the foreign 
correspondent increases all the time. He is 
constantly handling diplomatic dynamite, 
and he needs historical perspective to do 
an intelligent job. His role is “to make the 
people see the world as it really is—and 
not as Washington, London, or Moscow 
would have it.” 

Arthur H. Motley, president and pub- 
lisher of Parade, discussed “Mass Appeal 
Techniques in the National Magazine,” 
showing examples to illustrate his points. 
American industry has long produced 
plenty of excellent goods, but we have 
failed to communicate to the mass of peo- 
ple—we haven't talked in language they 
understand. The mass is interested in 
“what’s going on, in what is news,” he 
said. The trouble with much advertising is 
“that the writers are talking to each other 
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instead of to the people. Why should any- 
body read anything he cannot under- 
stand?” In political, sociological and eco- 
nomic research, he declared, “the leaders 
have learned too many new words—which 
the mass doesn’t know.” 

At dinner, Wednesday, Edward F. Ma- 
son, Iowa, was presented as a member of 
the first graduating class of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia. He 
told stories of the early days. Lester Mar- 
kel, Sunday editor of the New York Times, 
spoke on “Interpretation: The Vital Job.” 
The journalist today, he says, needs an 
“ear for news”—to hear the overtones. 
Schools of journalism can and should be 
research centers for journalism. The press 
today suffers from “The Three Ts”—tab- 
loidemia, triviality, and tensionitis. The 
last he defined as the mania for speed 
which prevents the agencies from doing a 
really good job of collecting and present- 
ing well-done stories. He explained the 
formation of the International Press Insti- 
tute, the first world organization made up 
of editors. He expressed his “distress that 
so much of our foreign news shows such 
lack of background, so much unfairness, so 
much inaccuracy. No wonder the voters 
are so ignorant on any problem which con- 
cerns other nations.” 

Bennett Cerf, who was scheduled to be 
toastmaster, came late because of partici- 
pation in a radio show, but he told several 
stories and urged listeners to be on their 
guard against the insidious forces of cen- 
sorship. 

Bert McDonald, city editor of the New 
York World-Telegram and The Sun, spoke 
after the luncheon on Thursday. He de- 
scribed the problems of cOvéring local 
news in New York. He declared that his 
paper is trying “to explore the untapped 
area of outside straight news—stories deal- 
ing with the daily lives of common people, 
their market basket, their homes, their 
churches.” In coverage of a big emergency 
story, he explained his system of using the 
telephone in a “holding action” until he 
can move in reporters and photographers 
to cover it on the ground. 





“The war in Korea [instead of being a ‘fool’s war’] is the first sane war in 
history. For the first time nations have joined together to resist aggression, 
not merely in order to guard some particular strategic piece of territory.” — 
ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER, in address at 1952 AEJ convention. 
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Summary of Roundtables 
At New York Convention 


BESIDES PRESENTING AN UNUSUALLY 
large number of outstanding main speak- 
ers at the New York Convention, the 
Planning Committee scheduled 14 infor- 
mal roundtable discussions. Teachers from 
every section of the United States, from 
small colleges and from large universities, 
exchanged ideas on teaching almost every 
major subject-area. Every roundtable 
chairman appointed a reporter of his ses- 
sion. The reports received are summarized 
and digested here especially for the benefit 
of AEJ members who could not attend 
the convention. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


More than twenty attended this round- 
table; James Pollard, Ohio State, was 
moderator. Robert D. Breth, Lehigh, dem- 
onstrated an adaptation of the “cone of 
experience” idea attributed to Dr. Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State. One arrangement of this 
“cone” included these items in ascending 
order: (1) Direct experience, (2) contin- 
ued experience, (3) dramatizations, (4) 
demonstrations, (5) field trip, (6) exhibits 
and animations, (7) audio-visual media, 
(8) audio media, (9) visual symbols, (10) 
verbal symbols. 

Ralph Lashbrook, member of the AEJ 
Committee on Standards of Teaching, de- 
clared that although many journalism 
teachers favor using audio-visual aids not 
much actually is being done. Only a few 
instructional films in the field are being 
made, he said; one difficulty is keeping 
film presentations up to date. He said 
more use could be made of slides and film 
strips. 

During the discussion, these suggestions 
were made: (1) That AEJ might work out 
some way to help finance production of 
good films, slides, and film strips; (2) that 
experts like Frank Mott, Missouri, might 
cooperate in developing good audio-visual 
aids for teaching history of journalism; 
(3) that recordings could be made of ex- 
ceptional news stories. 

Dr. Max R. Brunstetter, Columbia 
Teachers College, declared that the great- 
est advances in use of audio-visual mate- 
rials will be made through a centralized 
service. He stressed the advantage of the 
16-mm. Magnastripe projector. Louis Fors- 
dale, Columbia Teachers College, demon- 
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strated the possibilities of alnico magnets 
developed by the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND 
METHODS 


George Gallup, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, answered 
many of the questions during this round- 
table of which Clifford Weigle, Stanford, 
was chairman. In public opinion research, 
he declared, “the obvious things are what 
you are likely to overlook.” In political 
polling now, the biggest problems are: 
What to do with the “undecided” voter, 
and how to determine who will and who 
will not vote. Supposing that 6 percent re- 
main “undecided” just before election, the 
probability is that 2 percent won’t vote at 
all. “People at the bottom don’t even know 
who the candidates are,” he said. He de- 
scribed some new survey projects involv- 
ing magazines and television. 

Discussing the factors in advertisements 
which seem most important, Gallup men- 
tioned these principles: If you show the 
customer how the product will benefit him, 
he will be most interested, no matter what 
medium is being used; in television com- 
mercials, if the product is demonstrated, 
the impact goes up; the best advertising 
presents “news” about the product—hon- 
est, legitimate and worthwhile facts; the 
best training for effective advertising pro- 
duction is good news training in finding 
the facts. Researchers have found that an 
average person who has read an issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post can recall 
(from memory, unaided) eight or nine ad- 
vertisements and what they said. 

Ben Gedalicia, director of Central 
Evaluation, International Information Ad- 
ministration, Department of State, de- 
scribed a continuing opinion study being 
carried on in Italy. The United States also 
is studying what happens to foreign ex- 
change students, is making radio-listening 
studies, and is making readership studies 
on what is supplied to the press. 

Leo Lowenthal, director of the Evalua- 
tion Branch of International Broadcasting, 
Department of State, described studies 
comparing the effect of the Voice of 
America with that of competing outlets. 
Audience-size studies have been made, but 
“we are interested not only in general size, 
but also in the size of various nationalities 
in the general audience.” 
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THE PRESS AND SOCIETY, AND THE 
EDITORIAL PAGE 

Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers, served as 
moderator. 

A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, stressed 
the good job he feels schools of journal- 
ism are doing with courses dealing with 
the press and society and the editorial 
page. He discussed current editorial prac- 
tices of certain Colorado dailies and week- 
lies. Waldrop suggested that educators 
write letters praising those editors who 
seem to be doing a good job with their 
editorial pages. 

Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, raised the 
question of reading habits and the content 
of the editorial page. He said that reading 
habits learned early in life don’t carry 
over into adult life and that reading tends 
to fall off sharply after the 17th year. The 
situation raises many questions for those 
interested in newspaper readership. 

Dr. Harry W. Baehr, editorial writer 
for the New York Herald Tribune, urged 
the development of a formula which the 
editorial writer might follow with the 
knowledge that it would lead him to the 
preparation of successful editorials. Dr. 
Baehr stressed the present impossibility of 
measuring the real impact of the editorial 
page and said that research tools thus far 
devised offer no help in evaluating past 
experiences. 

George L. Bird, Syracuse, pointed out 
such weaknesses of the editorial page as 
high-speed production, lack of signifi- 
cance, certain content factors, and failure 
to interpret and background the news. 
Bird discussed the editorial pages of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard and Her- 
ald-Journal and cited improvements re- 
cently introduced by editors named to di- 
rect the papers by S. I. Newhouse, owner. 

William F. Swindler, Nebraska, men- 
tioned several current editorial page ex- 
periments being tried by dailies and week- 
lies in Nebraska. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Members of the panel were William C. 
Eckenberg, New York Times; Joseph 
Costa, King Features syndicate and Sun- 
day Mirror magazine; Thomas Hollyman, 
Holiday magazine, and Arthur Rothstein, 
Look magazine, with Edward F. Mason, 
Iowa, as moderator. 

Attention was called to the program of 
short courses being sponsored by the Na- 
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tional Press Photographers association 
and to the assistance given by the associa- 
tion to other short courses not under its 
sponsorship. The association has a manual 
on short course organization, available to 
educational institutions. 

As a method of photography instruction, 
the sending out of student reporter-pho- 
tographer teams in competition with pro- 
fessional reporter-photographer teams have 
proved profitable. So also has a system of 
sending out photographers, two at a time, 
to work for a full day at a time on suc- 
cessive magazines. 

Newspapers, it was suggested, had bet- 
ter keep up with the prospects for new 
and speedier uses of color, and educators 
should keep pace with these developments. 

Basically, there is no difference between 
the newspaper photographer and the mag- 
azine photographer. The difference rather 
is between the spot news approach, where 
time is limited, and the feature approach, 
where more planning and interpretation 
are possible. Some of each type of pho- 
tography is required both on the newspa- 
per and on the magazine. 

Photographers were urged to meet the 
challenge of censorship at the source, 
which photography encounters to a greater 
extent than almost any other form of com- 
munication. Restrictions against photogra- 
phy in the senate, the courts and the de- 
partment of justice were cited. 

Stress was laid on the responsibility of 
the photographer to give readers the pic- 
ture of the thing he sees. Often the job is 
one of recording but also it often is a job 
of assembling, so that there will be fore- 
ground, center of attention, background 
and lighting to present a believable scene. 

Too many publications print color sim- 
ply to prove that they can use color, it 
was observed. 

The photographer should not take re- 
sponsibilities of picture editing. He should 
get the picture and honestly explain the 
circumstances but leave it to the editor 
whether the picture should be used. 

Nevertheless it was observed that the 
photographer is an editor while on the 
spot. Refining is done by the editor. The 
attitude of the photographer is an impor- 
tant matter. He should demonstrate his 
ability to do a responsible job, and he 
should have a liberal, cultural background. 
The photographer is a photo-journalist; he 
must be a reporter and an artist. 
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Devices which help to divert attention 
from equipment to results are smaller and 
more compact stroblights, zone lighting, 
the use of stroblight for general illumina- 
tion, smaller and more compact cameras. 
The 70mm. comera developed by Grafiex 
for use of the signal corps was described 
in detail. 

Photographers should be able to worry 
less about the camera and more about the 
picture. Available light often produces 
more convincing pictures than special 
lighting. 

Overemphasis on picture volume as op- 
posed to quality was discussed, but it was 
observed that picture services must keep 
up volume because they supply clients 
throughout the 24 hours. 

Three picture clichés that came in for 
criticism were the handshaking picture, 
“cheesecake,” and “ three men and a piece 
of paper,” but it was pointed out that ex- 
igencies of time often required these pic- 
tures; the problem had been discussed 
often but not solved. 


COPY EDITING AND MAKEUP 


Press association teletypesetter operation 
has shifted part of the copy editing respon- 
sibility but has not eliminated copy editing 


as a fundamental newspaper practice. That 
summarizes mucb of the discussion. 

The panel of John E. Stempel, Indiana; 
Theodore M. Bernstein, news editor, New 
York Times; Nathan Blumberg, Nebraska; 
Donald D. Burchard, Texts A. & M.; Bur- 
ton W. Marvin, Kansas, and Ross Schla- 
bach, South Carolina, was augmented by 
G. P. Winkler, teletypesetter editorial di- 
rector, the Associated Press, and Merton 
T. Akers, United Press. 

Winkler reported that all AP state wires 
are now on teletypesetter operation, and 
Akers reported some 500 UP clients served 
by teletypesetter. Both agreed that the han- 
dling of copy will vary from paper to 
paper, but that experience indicated the 
most efficient method was using monitor 
copy to select items, setting only those 
items from tape, and actually editing on 
proof. 

Press association filing editors now as- 
sume responsibility for editing for basic 
style as well as fact, language and story 
form. This has reduced editing at the re- 
ceiving end, but still leaves an editorial 
job to do. The three press associations, 
questioning revealed, are not together on 
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style, but are approaching uniformity. 
Much will depend on willingness of news- 
papers served to agree. 

Members of the panel emphasized the 
need for inculcating the challenging atti- 
tude that marks a good copy reader, the 
continued need of full copy reading of 
local copy, and the fact that newspaper 
editors can make wire reports what they 
want them to be by continual consultation 
with filing sources. 

Winkler pointed out how newspapers 
still retain the power to dictate heads and 
display, and to dress up papers by reset- 
ting some ledds double column. Akers said 
that 13 type faces in three sizes can be 
used efficiently with teletypesetter. 

Brief debate showed some opposition to 
the teaching of metropolitan copy desk 
practices. The proponents suggested that 
good editing is good editing at all levels, 
the difference lying only in point of view 
such as is reflected in the differences in 
news judgment between weekly and large 
daily. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE AND 
NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


Write it the best way you know how, on 
an interesting subject, and send it to the 
top magazine markets in the country— 
this was the gist of the advice given the 
round table on magazine writing by its 
panel of experts. 


“Don’t teach too many ‘tricks’ of style, 
don’t teach too much slanting towards spe- 
cial markets,” said Stanley Frank, writer 
for the Saturday Evening Post. “These 
things upset the basic honesty of expres- 
sion that is the vital thing in writing. And 
don’t be afraid to tell your students to 
send their stuff to the Post.” 


Other members of the panel were Floyd 
Arpan, Northwestern; Allan Keller, spe- 
cial assignment reporter for the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun; Herbert Mayes, 
editor of Good Housekeeping; William I. 
Nichols, editor of This Week; and Richard 
T. Baker, Columbia, moderator. 


Mayes invited all article writing classes 
to submit to him in one letter a series of 
article summaries for his magazine. He 
agreed to give them his personal attention 
and place firm orders for those ideas which 
interest him for use in Good Housekeep- 
ing. 

Nichols said: 
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I am always interested in the extent to which 
the come-and-go, the rise-and-fall, of magazines 
are influenced by forces other than editorial 
formula and literary quality. Such forces, I be- 
lieve, were responsible for the revolution in 
magazine making of about 25 years ago. I think 
there are signs that another revolution is in the 
making now. Among the non-editorial, non-lit- 
erary forces now at work I would list the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The economic factor. Rising costs, partic- 
ularly in the field of circulation-getting, are giv- 
ing a strong advantage to those publications 
which are collaterally distributed. These include 
the Sunday magazines, the chain store maga- 
zine, and also publications distributed as part of 
group memberships, such as the Rotary Club 
magazine, the American Legion magazine, etc. 

2. The competitive factor. Shifts in working 
hours and the emergence of other forms of lei- 
sure time activities—TV, night sports, night 
shopping—are radically altering both the types 
of material which are appropriate for magazines 
and the times at which they are desired. There 
is a lessened demand for sheer entertainment, 
and an .:acreased demand for service or life-re- 
lated material. Also, I believe, htere is a_ shift 
in reading time from week nights to weekends. 

3. The advertising factor. Advertisers, too, 
are faced with the problem of rising costs, and 
therefore they must be ruthless in selecting the 
kinds of publications which produce the most 
effective impacts per dollar. This tends to favor, 
for certain products, the multi-million circula- 
tion magazines, for others the very small, high- 
ly selective publications built around special 
hobbies, professional interests or regional inter- 
ests. They have a choice between saturation 
bombing and precision bombing of their mar- 
kets. But the corollary of this is that times are 
going to be hard for the middle-sized magazines 
which represent the scattered-shot approach. 


Mayes thought that magazines were 
prosperous and circulations were never 
better, but he expressed some misgivings 
about declining advertising revenue. He 
felt the non-fiction article was on the wane 
(although not disappearing) and fiction 
coming back. 


Frank called “interpretation” the key 
word for the writer these days. “The au- 
thor has' much more of a chance to dis- 
course and analyze his subject,” he said. 
“There is less letting the facts tell the 
story, less use of episode and anecdote.” 

Keller declared that “color and detail 
and imagination, the use of the precise 
word, are just as good for a newspaper ac- 
count of a fire as they are for poetry.” He 
warned about the failure of the newspa- 
pers and press associations to inspire their 
writers toward high standards of expres- 
sion. 


Arpan called attention to the multitude 


of small specialized magazines as markets 
for the talents of fledgling writers. 
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CRITICAL WRITING 


Sprague Holden, Wayne, moderator, 
said that there was no agreement as to 
place and teachability of criticism, but 
that there was little disagreement about 
the importance of the critic. He said that 
as long as human beings continued to be 
puzzled and troubled, were filled with a 
sense of wonder, or pondered the ageless 
mysteries and sought guidance in problems 
of the human spirit, art would continue to 
appeal to their troubled minds, and that 
there would be a need for critics. There is 
a need for critics who can praise the good 
and condemn the bad effectively, and each 
generation has to accept or reject attempts 
to interpret its spirit and its problems. 
This, he said, is one of the problems of 
teaching and it was a subject which the 
panel would explore. 


Joseph Brandt, UCLA, said he did not 
believe the teaching of critical writing be- 
longed in the journalism curriculum. He 
cited instances of the power of reviewers 
to do harm and to do good, particularly 
those who write for national journals. 
Friedrich A. Hayek’s, Road to Serfdom, a 
university press publication, went almost 
unnoticed until Henry Hazlitt reviewed it 
on page one of the New York Times Book 
Review section; then it became a best 
seller. 


One reason he is opposed to criticism, 
Brandt said, is that it tends to discourage 
independent appraisal of new works by 
readers. People wait until they’re told what 
to buy in the way of books. He said Amer- 
ican students too often are abysmally ig- 
norant of the value of words; criticism, 
therefore, may perhaps better be taught in 
the English department. One important 
thing that journalism courses can teach 
introverts who have the critical faculty, is 
the best way to write for mass audiences. 

John Drewry, Georgia, said that in his 
book review course at Georgia, students 
are taught to tell of a book: Who wrote it 
and what it is about; how it compares with 
other books by the same author, or with 
other books on the same general subject. 

He cited Orville Prescott, of the New 
York Times, as an example of an objective 
reviewer—one who sticks close to the au- 
thor’s purpose, and to the aims and scope 
of the book, judging it on the basis of how 
well it succeeds in what it tries to do. H. L. 
Mencken is an example of the subjective 
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reviewer, Drewry said; a writer whose re- 
actions are more personal and are shaped 
by what he knows about the subject. In 
between are reviewers like Clifton Fadi- 
man, who are both subjective and objec- 
tive in their approach. 

Students at Georgia are required to read 
and analyze book sections and reviews. 
The more one brings to the task of read- 
ing and reviewing through his own knowl- 
edge and understanding, Drewry said, the 
better the consequent review. Students are 
required to select a theme for special 
study, at least six books being required. 

Book reviewing takes two forms on the 
New York Herald Tribune, said Mrs. Irita 
Van Doren, editor of Books. The daily re- 
view is generally done by Lewis Gannett, 
sometimes by John Hutchens. The Sunday 
section receives about 5,000 of the 10,000 
books published annually in the United 
States and about one-half of those re- 
ceived are reviewed. Not reviewed are 
those which are vanity publications, texts 
or highly specialized volumes of interest to 
only a small audience. 

Books, she said, are assigned to persons 
who have wide knowledge in specialized 
fields. Novels are a problem, but an at- 
tempt is made to have them reviewed by 
persons who read intelligently, who are 
educated in the world of fiction and who 
can say with authority what is good and 
what is bad. 

The whole tone of the book review 
magazine, she said, depends upon the 
editing. The editor must constantly strive 
to retain the personality of the various 
reviewers and to maintain the lively tone 
of the product he wants. 

H. R. Jolliffe, Michigan State, said that 
they teach reporting of the arts rather 
than critical writing. The student must 
have the inclination toward criticism be- 
fore he can be taught effectively to write 
good criticism. He said that everybody is a 
critic of sorts; that there is no absolute 
criticism, and that the reviewer is prosecu- 
tor, defense attorney and judge in his re- 
view, and that the public is the jury. The 
reviewer presents the evidence. 

J. L. Cutler, Missouri, described how 
his book reviewing class prepares reviews 
and ultimately sends them out to a list of 
Missouri publications for use in print. This 
process has worked so well that he is able 
to get copies from publishers of practically 
all the books he wants. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The panel spent much of the scheduled 
time presenting definitions of “public rela- 
tions.” Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin, was mod- 
erator. Bruce Watson, director of public 
relations for General Foods, said that a re- 
cent survey showed that public relations 
executives had had training in: journalism 
(57 percent), advertising (8 percent), pub- 
licity, publications work, industrial rela- 
tions and personnel work. Edward L. Ber- 
nays declared that “following the public 
may get you nowhere—you often have to 
lead.” First, define the objectives and the 
functions of your institution, and then 
study methods of communicating to the 
publics who should be reached. He ad- 
vised teachers to “educate the man in the 
widest way” for public relations. Make 
students understand, he said, that they 
must be realists who see that “one who is 
reactionary must go down as the world 
changes if he doesn’t change.” 


Kappa Tau Alpha 
Council Meeting 


% MEMBERS OF KAPPA TAU ALPHA (NA- 
tional journalism scholarship society) met 
in the annual Council meeting on August 
26. Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers, national 
president, presided. 

After hearing the annual report of 
Frank L. Mott, Missouri, national treas- 
urer and manager of the KTA central of- 
fice at Missouri, the Council transacted 
the following business: 

Authorized the central office to issue 
news bulletins to the members six times a 
year on a regular basis; named William F. 
Swindler, Nebraska, editor of the society's 
annual Yearbook and empowered the edi- 
tor to have the printing done at Nebraska; 
voted to continue the arrangement where- 
by new members of Kappa Tau Alpha re- 
ceive a one-year’s subscription to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; decided to con- 
tinue the annual Kappa Tau Alpha lec- 
ture; accepted the resignation of Victor 
Portmann, Kentucky, as national secre- 
tary, and named Quintus Wilson, Utah, 
his successor. 

The national president was directed to 
appoint a special committee to deal with 
the society’s expansion program and the 
possibility of increasing the number of 
honorary members. 
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Duncan, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by January 1. 





Journalism School Enrollment 
Shows Another Decline 

Enrollment in 84 schools and depart- 
ments of journalism for 1952-53 shows its 
fourth successive decline since the peak 
year of 1948-49. 

Aggregate figures from all classes, fresh- 
man through graduate, list 9,853 majors in 
journalism this fall, as against a peak fig- 
ure of 16,619 four years ago. Of the 
schools reporting enrollment, only nine 
among the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism re- 
ported increases; there were 29 declines, 
while one listing was the same. Among 44 
non-AASDJ departments, 10 showed gains 
and 26 declines, while the remainder gave 
no comparative figures for a year ago. 

Actually, however, the 9,853 total for 
majors in journalism as reported this year 
is higher than the 9,399 figure carried in 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY a year ago. 
But in 1951 only 75 institutions submitted 
figures, so that gross totals are inconclu- 
sive. 

The best comparative figures are offered 
in the junior-senior-graduate student en- 
rollment among the AASDJ schools. These 
totals were 4,460 in 1951 and 3,759 in 
1952, a decline of 11.2 percent. There has 
been no change here in the number of in- 
stitutions reporting. Since the 1948 peak of 
7,401 among AASDJ schools, there has 
been a decline of 49 percent. 

Four universities this fall list more than 
200 upper class and graduate majors each. 
They are: Illinois 266, Missouri 247, Min- 
nesota 244, and Northwestern 240. In jour- 
nalism school graduate student enrollment 
the leaders are: Northwestern 73, Colum- 
bia (wholly graduate school) 66, and Min- 


nesota 48. Graduate enrollment is limited 
in the tabulations only to candidates for 
the master’s or doctor’s degree in journal- 
ism or communications, or to doctor’s 
candidates offering a journalism minor. 

Most of the declines were nominal, re- 
flecting perhaps a tapering off in the previ- 
ous sharp drops from the post-war enroll- 
ment peak. Among the accredited schools, 
the sharpest drop this year was at Emory 
University, down in upper class and gradu- 
ate majors from 41 to 17 as a result of the 
announcement in summer that journalism 
would be discontinued at Emory after 
present commitments to studerts had been 
met. 

The enrollment pinch can be noted, in- 
térestingly, in the listing of freshmen. In 
1951, only 18 of the 40 accredited schools 
included freshmen among their majors. 
This year 25 included them, with Boston 
University specifically admitting freshmen 
(and sophomores) for the first time. Only 
eight among the 40 do not count either of 
the two lower classes. There have been in- 
creases in freshman and sophomore enroll- 
ment at some institutions, indicating that 
upper-class registration soon may take an 
upward turn. 

Perhaps the most significant comparison 
that can be made is for 28 AASDJ schools 
which reported both in the fall of 1952 
and in the fall of 1941, on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor. For these schools, the total 
junior, senior and graduate enrollment in 
1952 was 3,139, an average of 112 stu- 
dents per school. In 1941 the comparable 
figure was 2,723, an average of 97 per 
school. Graduate enrollment for all 
AASDI schools has jumped from 236 in 
1941 to 547 in 1952. 
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1952 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 


Graduate 
AASDJ MEMBERS Grad- Spe- Totals 


3 4 uate cial* 1952 1951 





University of Alabama 32 22 4 
Boston University** 47 32 19 
University of California 45 45 14 
University of Colorado 41. #39 — 
Columbia University —- — 66 
Emory University 3 7 7 
University of Florida 8S 29 25 4 
University of Georgia = 3} BS 2 
University of Illinois — 93 43 
Indiana University 7 = Um 6 
Iowa State College 44 39 32 19 
State University of Iowa 55S 43 42 
Kansas State College 21 2 21 
University of Kansas........ — 2 43 
University of Kentucky 60 31 41 
Louisiana State University... . a a 
Marquette University 78 54 = 57 
Michigan State College 73 83 102 
University of Michigan ~:~ 
University of Minnesota 63 96 100 
University of Missouri — 94 110 
Montana State University .... 27 6 617) ss21 
Northwestern University 85 90 77 
Ohio State University*** ° 

Ohio University 30 42 30 
University of Oklahoma 36 47 = «654 
Oklahoma A. & M. College... 2 22 FB 
University of Oregon — 20 24 
Pennsylvania State College ... 69 72 85 
Rutgers University 44 33 45 
Univ. of Southern California. . 18 18 18 
South Dakota State College... 462 = 6S 
Stanford University — 29 19 
Syracuse University — 32 39 

Tex. State College for Women “a @ PF 
University of Texas 48 70 42 
Tulane University 6 19 7 
Washington & Lee University. . 16 12 10 
University of Washington.... 66 S55 69 
University of Wisconsin 


58 
118 
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80 

66 

17 

58 

99 
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76 
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72 
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123 
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124 115 
143 167 
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Totals, AASDJ Members. .1443 1304 1591 1621 547 


N 
N 
_ 


*Includes some students in service courses; figures are not added in any total, since interpretation 
varies among universities. 


**Freshmen and sophomores admitted this year for first time. 
***Figures unavailable at publication time. 
****1951 figure included specials. 
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Upperclass- 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND Graduate 


COLLEGES REPORTING Year Grad-  Spe- Totals 


2 3 4 uate cial* 1952 1951 


University of Arkansas 35 18 25 43 50 
Baylor University 25 30 32 63 — 
Brigham Young University > 9 ® 21 16 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles. ... _-_- = 22 19 
Creighton University i. Pee 17 15 
University of Denver 13 15 18 33 39 
Drake University 4 14 15 29 40 
Duquesne University 36 20 21 at 44 
Florida State University 17 14 14 37 46 
Fresno State College 14 13 15 28 — 
George Washington University ... — 30 26 56 4g7eeee 
University of Houston 30 20 15 40 — 
Idaho State College an Ze. 12 10 
Kent State University 37 OS 57 72 
Lehigh University 2 3 go 8 10 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 6 3 11 4 15 8 
University of Maine — 3 7 10 12 
University of Maryland 36 25 36 61 48 
University of Miami 34 45 61 106 130 
University of Nebraska 39 43 38 81 107 
University of Nevada - 2 20 27 
University of New Mexico 12 11 11 22 32 
University of North Carolina.... — 35 46 81 116 
University of North Dakota 12 9 12 23 26 
North Texas State College 27 29 31 60 _ 
University of Notre Dame — 27 29 56 55 
Ohio Wesleyan University 144 4 3 7 — 
University of Pittsburgh 12 19 18 40 58 
St. Bonaventure University , 2 10 24 
San Jose State College nn Oe a 71 102 
Simmons College 20 40 20 62 37 
University of South Carolina 18 17 12 29 29 
Southern Illinois Normal s 7 8 20 = 
Temple University 50 27 30 57 76 
University of Tennessee 32 24 20 44 57 
Texas A. & M. College 24 18 9 27 32 
Texas Christian University 24 14 12 26 24 
Texas Technological College 12 9 24 33 36 
University of Tulsa 23 16 17 33 27 
University of Utah 14 10 23 43 43 
Washington University (St. Louis) es. aie 15 21 
Wayne University 24 19 24 27 51 56 
West Virginia University 23 20 16 36 38 
University of Wyoming mf 3 15 24 


1661 
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Totals, Other Institutions 880 806 772 832 
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*Includes some students in service courses; figures are not added in any total, since interpretation 
varies among universities. 


****1951 figure included specials. 
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Staff Changes Made by 
13 Schools and Departments 


University of Alabama—Dr. Kenneth 
Harwood has been named head of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Department of Radio. 
He has also been promoted to the rank of 
full professor. Dr. Harwood was acting 
head of the department and associate pro- 
fessor of radio in 1951-52. He joined the 
Alabama faculty in 1950 as director of 
radio and television research, with rank of 
assistant professor. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Missouri before he took his A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees at the University 
of Southern California. 


University of Arkansas—Joseph: Thal- 
heimer, professor of journalism, has been 
named chairman of the Department of 
Journalism. He succeeds Prof. W. L. 
Lemke, who resigned as head in July, but 
who will continue on the teaching staff. 


Bowling Green State University—Ray- 
mond W. Derr, former public relations 
director and weekly newspaper publisher, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
journalism. He replaces Russell N. Baird, 
who joined the Ohio University faculty. 
Professor Derr holds the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Missouri, the M.A. 
from the University of Kansas and the 
B.S. from Kansas State Teachers College. 
For seven years he owned and edited a 
weekly newspaper, the South Haven 
(Kans.) New Era. 


Emory University—Richard Joel, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism, has been ap- 
pointed director of the division of journal- 
ism. He will serve until commitments to 
students now enrolled can be carried out, 
following which, according to plans of the 
university administration, the division will 
be discontinued. He succeeds Prof. Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, who resigned last spring 
to accept a professorship at Minnesota. 

Other resignations at Emory include 
those of Milton D. Krueger, instructor, 
who is now director of publications for the 
Medical Association of Georgia, and Do- 
zier C. Cade, assistant professor, who has 
gone to the Northwestern faculty. 

Part-time appointments to the faculty 
for 1952-53 include Dora Byron, assistant 
director of the Emory Public Information 
Office and formerly instructor in journal- 
ism at Florida State University, to teach 
the introductory course in news writing, 
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and Dupont Smith, news editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution, to teach editing. 


Kansas State College—Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, former head of the K-State 
journalism department, is teaching maga- 
zine article writing this semester. He re- 
places Prof. Helen Hostetter, who is on 
sabbatical leave. Professor Crawford re- 
signed last winter after 22 years as editor 
of Household magazine, and, with Mrs. 
Crawford, purchased Author and Journal- 
ist. His part-time appointment at K-State 
permits him to continue as editor of that 
magazine. 

Stan Creek of Dearborn, Mo., has been 
appointed journalism instructor and ex- 
periment station editor, replacing Elbert 
Macy, who is on a year’s leave of absence. 
Creek won the Capper Award at K-State 
this spring as outstanding 1952 journalism 
graduate of the college. 

Bert C. Cross of the Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane, Wash., has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of journalism. A native of 
Spokane, Cross has a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Washington and a 
master’s from the University of Oregon. 
He fills the vacancy created when John W. 
McReynolds resigned this spring. 

Helen Hostetter, professor of journal- 
ism, has accepted a position with Curtis 
Publications in Philadelphia. She was 
granted sabbatical leave from the college 
for professional improvement during the 
current term. Miss Hostetter heads the 
home economics and journalism section of 
the K-State journalism department. 


University of Minnesota—Roger Perry 
has been appointed an instructor in jour- 
nalism, specializing in advertising. Mr. 
Perry holds the B.A. degree in journalism 
and M.A. in business administration from 
Ohio State University. He has served on 
the advertising staffs of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch and the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Herald and formerly was instruc- 
tor in advertising and marketing at the 
University of North Dakota. 


Teaching assistants are Warren C. Price, 
associate professor on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Harold L. Nelson, 
former assistant professor of journalism at 
Texas Technological College, both candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. in journalism; Russell 
E. Hurst, Texas Christian University grad- 
uate and former reporter for the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram, and Bar- 
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bara Lenmark, Pacific University graduate 
and former staff member for the Forest 
Grove (Ore.) News Times. 

Julian Hoshal, who holds the M.A. de- 
gree in journalism from Minnesota and 
who directs station KSTP’s radio and TV 
news operations, is teaching the radio and 
TV newswriting class in the absence of 
Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley, who is Ful- 
bright lecturer this year at the University 
of Florence, Italy. 

Jack B. Haskins, instructor and candi- 
date for the Ph.D. in journalism, has been 
called to active duty as a naval aviation 
officer. He will be stationed in Honolulu. 

University of Nebraska—James Morri- 
son, for the past five years director of the 
Newspaper Production Laboratory at the 
State University of Iowa, joined the faculty 
of the School of Journalism this fall as 
assistant professor. He will be in charge of 
developing the community newspaper se- 
quence and the school’s typography labo- 
ratory. Professor Morrison received the 
A.B. degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and the M.A. from 
the University of Nebraska. He is a candi- 
date for the doctorate in mass communi- 
cations at the University of Iowa. He has 
had twelve years’ experience in editorial, 
advertising and mechanical departments of 
daily and weekly newspapers in California 
and Nebraska. 

Northwestern University—Dozier C. 
Cade, who received an M.S. in Journalism 
from the Medill School of Journalism in 
1940 and an A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in 1939, has returned 
to join the Medill faculty as an instructor 
in the news-editorial sequence. A former 
reporter and assistant city editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, Mr. Cade also was tele- 
graph editor of the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
News, reporter and advertising solicitor for 
the Eufaula (Ala.) Tribune, and assistant 
director of the University of Alabama 
News Bureau. He comes to Northwestern 
from the State University of Iowa, where 
he was on leave of absence from Emory 
University to work on a Ph.D. degree in 
mass communications. Mr. Cade has been 
assistant editor of the JoURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY. 

Ohio University—Prof. L. J. Hortin, 
who has been acting director of the School 
of Journalism, has been appointed director, 
effective July 1, 1952. He has been a mem- 
ber of the staff since 1947. 
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Russell N. Baird has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at the School of Journal- 
ism. He has the A.B. degree from Kent 
State University and M.A. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. For the past 
five years, he has been on the staff at 
Bowling Green University. He is executive 
secretary of the Ohio College Newspaper 
Association. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Verne E. 
Edwards Jr. has joined the staff as assist- 
ant professor of journalism and will be 
acting chairman of the department during 
the current school year. The regular chair- 
man, Roy E. Carter Jr., is on leave at 
Stanford University. Professor Edwards 
comes from Washington State College, 
where he served three years as an instruc- 
tor. 


Pennsylvania State College—Milton 
Bergstein, station manager of radio station 
WMAJ, State College and Bellefonte, Pa., 
has joined the Department of Journalism 
staff, in charge of the practice course in 
radio news and commercial writing. Pro- 
fessor Bergstein, who received both his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Penn 
State, has been with WMAJ for six years. 
He formerly was a member of the faculty 
of the department of speech at Penn State. 
As a member of the journalism faculty, he 
replaces Jack Pfeil, former news director 
of WMAJ, who is now doing radio work 
in Oakland, Calif. 


Robert O. Shipman, copy editor on the 
staff of the Christian Science Monitor for 
the past four years, has been appointed 
an instructor. He is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College and the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University. He replaces Michael 
A. Blatz, who has been called to active 
duty by the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


University of Utah—M. Neff Smart, 
publisher of the Orem-Geneva Times, has 
been appointed to a full-time lecturer’s 
position in the Journalism Department. He 
served part-time last year and is disposing 
of his newspaper to take the full-time po- 
sition. 

Edwin O. Bliss, magazine editor of the 
Deseret News, has been appointed a lec- 
turer in journalism and assistant public 
relations director at Utah. He will teach 
the reporting classes. 


Don P. Christiansen, former photo- 
grapher for the Salt Lake Tribune and 
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Life magazine, has been appointed part- 
time lecturer. 

West Virginia University—N. C. Van 
Guilder, who for the past four years has 
been an assistant professor in charge of 
advertising training, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with Knox Reeves Adver- 
tising, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Education—Press and Radio Study 
Begun by Michigan State, Chicago 

Michigan State College, in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago, has begun 
the nation’s first research project designed 
to take stock of relations between public 
education and the press and radio. The 
Michigan Communications Council, an 
organization representing the Michigan 
Press Association and the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, is also 
participating. 

Coordinating the program will be Earl 
A. McIntyre, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. Prof. McIntyre will integrate the 
academic facilities of M. S. C., the facili- 
ties of the Michigan Press Association, 
and the skills of the school administrators. 
Dr. Francis Chase, director of the Mid- 
west Administration Center, University of 
Chicago, will serve as general consultant 
to the council. 

Objectives of the program, which will 
take about three to five years, are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Find out the present state of public 
opinion and information about public 
schools and universities. (2) Measure con- 
tent—both quantity and quality—of edu- 
cation information in Michigan press and 
radio outlets. (3) Build a program of in- 
terpretation of education to the public on 
the basis of the content study. (4) Mea- 
sure the effectiveness of the interpretation 
program. (5) Learn how to encourage 
people to act on behalf of the schools 
after they have been given adequate edu- 
cational information. 

Public opinion research and content 
analysis of press and radio will be the 
first steps in the project, McIntyre said. 
These will be followed by study to de- 
termine where communications between 
educational institution and the press and 
radio break down. An extensive program 
of public education through press and 
radio will follow, with the final study be- 
ing to measure the effectiveness of the 
program. 
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Missouri Applies for TV Permit; 
Cost Estimated at $1,000,000 


An application by the University of Mis- 
souri for a permit to construct and operate 
a commercial television station in Colum- 
bia has been filed with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The application asks for a permit to 
operate the station on Channel 8 with 
power of 204,200 watts. The power could 
be increased at any time, according to de- 
tails of the application, to 316,000 watts. 

If the application is granted, the Uni- 
versity will construct a transmitting station 
and studio with full equipment at a total 
cost of approximately $1,006,880 and will 
operate it according to a plan approved by 
the Board of Curators. 

According to present plans, the Uni- 
versity would have studios on the campus 
and a transmitting station and antenna 
tower on one of the University south 
farms about six miles south of Columbia. 
The station would broadcast both live and 
recorded programs, and would be affili- 
ated with one of the national networks for 
network programs part of the time. 

According to the engineer’s survey, the 
Station’s effective radius would serve a 
population in excess of 300,000 persons 
with an annual retail consumer trade, ac- 
cording to the 1948 census, in excess of 
$225,000,000. 

Consulting engineers estimate the total 
cost of operation of the station would be 
approximately $302,000 annually, with 
about $237,000 of this as operating ex- 
pense and $65,000 depreciation. Television 
experts in Washington predict that the sta- 
tion would show a profitable operation 
during the second year and after, said 
Earl F. English, dean of the Journalism 
School and Chairman of a university com- 
mittee working on the project. 


Dean Olson Goes to Greece 
To Conduct Journalism Program 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is taking a leave of absence during 
the winter quarter 1952-53 to conduct an 
educational training program for Greek 
journalists under the auspices of the U.S. 
State Department. 

Working from headquarters in Athens, 
Dean Olson will visit Greek newspapers 
daily, where he will counsel with news- 
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papermen. In the evenings, he will teach 
classes for Greek journalists. He will visit 
14 Athens dailies and a number of pro- 
vincial newspapers. 

One of the purposes of Dean Olson’s 
work will be to establish a program of 
journalism education for the Union of 
Greek Journalists. 


New Technical Fields Opened for 
Journalism Students at Kansas State 


Journalism students at Kansas State Col- 
lege may now select courses to qualify 
them to write with understanding in any 
technical field taught at the college. Nearly 
all restraints on selection of a specialty to 
go with work leading to a bachelor of 
science degree in technical journalism 
have been removed, said Prof. Ralph Lash- 
brook, department head. 

To meet the needs for specialized writ- 
ers, the K-State journalism curriculum will 
permit a student to take 30 hours of elec- 
tive courses (equal to a major in most in- 
stances) in any of more than 15 technical 
fields of his choice. Kansas State already 
offers degrees in agricultural journalism 
and in home economics and journalism. 


New Professional Conference in 
Public Relations at Minnesota 


The first annual Minnesota Public Re- 
lations Forum was held October 3 at the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism, in cooperation with the Minnesota 
chapter of the Public Relations Society of 
America. More than 100 professional 
public relations men attended. The pro- 
gram was built about an “Audit” of the 
public relations program of General Mills, 
Inc., covering the public services, informa- 
tion, employee, stockholder, educational, 
rural services and institutional advertising 
fields. 

Speakers from General Mills included 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board; 
Samuel C. Gale, vice-president in charge 
of advertising and public services; Cyril 
W. Plattes, public services manager, and 
his staff. Visiting speakers were J. Handly 
Wright, St. Louis public relations consult- 
ant; Arnold Nicholson, managing editor 
of the Country Gentleman; George M. 
Crowson, assistant to the president, Illinois 
Central Railroad, and William G. Werner, 
public relations manager, Proctor & 
Gamble Company. 


Vernon Frost Appointed 
Director at Washington 


Professor Vernon R. Frost, a member of 
the University of Washington journalism 
faculty since 1945, has been appointed di- 
rector of the School of Communications 
by the University of Washington Board of 
Regents. 

He succeeds Professor H. P. Everest, 
who became vice president of the Univer- 
sity last January. Prof. Merritt E. Benson, 
acting director of the School of Communi- 
cations since that time, will continue on 
the faculty as a professor of journalism. 

Professor Frost was born in Wenatchee, 
Wash., in 1902. He has had nearly 30 
years of experience as a newspaper re- 
porter and editor of dailies in the North- 
west and as an owner of weeklies. 

The new director is co-author, with 
Leonard L. Jermain, of Copyediting Work- 
book, published in 1952 by Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 

The University of Washington estab- 
lished the School of Communications in 
1951 to combine journalism and radio- 
television education into a single program. 
Professor Frost will also be in charge of 
the journalism division. Professor Edwin 
H. Adams is head of the radio-television 
division. 


New PR Course Offered b 
Medill School on Chicago Campus 


Twelve of Chicago’s leading public re- 
lations men were scheduled to appear as 
guest lecturers for a new course, “Intro- 
duction to Public Relations,” on the Chi- 
cago campus of Northwestern University 
this fall. 

Designed by the evening division of the 
Medill School of Journalism in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America, the 
16-week course deals with the background, 
scope and content of public relations as 
well as its place and function in society. 

Course coordinator is Reynolds Seitz, 
director of the Medill evening division. 

A follow-up course, “Problems in Public 
Relations,” which will apply principles 
learned to actual problems, will be given 
next semester. “Company Publication Edit- 
ing,” a two-semester course, will be given 
simultaneously in the fall and spring se- 
mesters. 
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Nafziger and Kearl of Wisconsin 
Study Press Trends in Germany 


Two University of Wisconsin journalism 
professors were on consulting assignments 
in Europe this fall. Prof. Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, director of the School of Journalism, 
held a three-month assignment (Oct. 1- 
Dec. 31) with the Department of State’s 
educational exchange program. He studied 
press and international communications 
developments in Germany and Central 
Europe. 

Prof. Bryant Kearl of the Agricultural 
Journalism Department completed a leave 
of absence in October. He had consulted 
with the federal ministry of agriculture in 
Germany on editorial and teaching pro- 
grams. 


NOTES 


University of Nebraska—A news photo- 
graphy clinic for practicing photographers 
of Nebraska weekly newspapers was con- 
ducted by the School of Journalism No- 
vember 1. Following the morning session, 
participants took sports action pictures of 
the Missouri-Nebraska football game. 
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These pictures were developed and criti- 
cized in an evening session. 

Northwestern _University—Twenty-two 
foreign students are enrolled in the Medill 
School of Journalism for the fall quarter, 
including eight German journalists whose 
work is being sponsored by the U.S. State 
Department. There are three students from 
Pakistan, two each from Canada, Japan 
and the Philippines, and one each from 
Africa, China, Iceland, Italy and Turkey. 


Ohio University—Ten interns, who 
worked for ten weeks or more with news- 
papers or radio stations last summer, are 
enrolled in Ohio University’s first journal- 
ism internship class. They are discussing 
mutual problems and will prepare case 
histories of their experiences. These will be 
filed with the journalism library for future 
reference. 

Pennsylvania State College—Richard O. 
Byers, assistant professor of journalism, 
received his master of business administra- 
tion degree from the University of Michi- 
gan at the close of the summer session. 
Mr. Byers, who teaches courses in adver- 
tising and photography, has been on the 
Penn State faculty for four years. 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books 
~“Go~ 


HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISING THAT SELLS. New 2nd Edition 


By CLypDE BEDELL, Advertising Educator and Consultant; Lec- 
turer, Northwestern University. Ready in June 


This new and revised second edition presents the reader with a sys- 
tematic and methodical approach to creative advertising. This is a 
practical manual for the student, discussing in detail the problems of 
the advertising copywriter, the tools with which he works, the ele- 
ments of selling strategy and the methods of applying them to produce 
effective advertisements. All material has been brought completely up 
to date. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING 
By ROBERT GUNNING. 289 pages, $3.50 


A a. book offering basic rules and principles for clear writ- 
ing, this book is based on four propositions: (1) that writing is an 


art and science; (2) that much present day writing does not convey 
meaning; (3) that writers with a wide audience obey definite prin- 
ciples of clear statement, and (4) that anyone can improve the form 
and force of his writing by using readability yardsticks. 


PRINTING AND PROMOTION HANDBOOK 


By DaNniEL MELCHER, Publishing Director of The Library Jour- 

nal, and NANCY LARRICK, Editor of Young American Readers. 

386 pages, $6.00 
A convenient handbook that shows you how to plan, order and use 
circulars, pamphlets, catalogues, posters, letters, labels, signs, adver- 
tisements, displays, periodicals, direct mail, art work, mailing services, 
etc. It enables the inexperienced to get professional results at low cost 
by choosing the right process and the — printers; it offers the ex- 
perienced man an excellent means of checking his methods against 
those which are proving profitable for others. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION COMMUNICATION 
By CuHaRLEs F. LINDSLEY, Occidental College, and Radio Direc- 
tor, Pasadena Playhouse. 236 pages, $5.50 


A thorough, and well-written treatment of the historical, social, cul- 
tural, business, and technical aspects of the subject, this book will serve 
as a Classroom text and study manual as well as a general reader. It is 
based on a clear and functional design for easy teachability. Back- 
ground is presented first, performance next, and finally practical theory 


and practice correlation. 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Just Published 
. .. « A new HARPER journalism text 


NEWS EDITING and DISPLAY 


by CHarLes H. Brown 
Pennsylvania State College 


Teoscvvscvsss 


A fresh and lively overall picture of newspaper operations on both small and 
large-city papers. It is extremely practical in its detailed handling of the 
techniques of editorial work, which are graphically illustrated by a large 
number of linecuts and half-tones. The book is arranged so that it may be 
used in either a one- or two-semester course. 


An outstanding feature of the book is the emphasis placed on understanding 
the social responsibility of the editor, his role in (1) judging news and its 
value in attracting and enlightening readers and (2) of estimating its possi- 
ble impact on their minds. 457 pages, $5.00 
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Weekly Newspaper Management 
2nd Edition by Thomas F. Barnhart 


Well-suited as a text and as a reference, this edition is an up-to- 
date revision. Emphasizes the problems of management arising in 
day-to-day office routine. 532 pages, $5.00 


Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs 
3rd Edition by Chilton R. Bush 


Offers specific information which every public affairs reporter 
should know regarding where to find the news and how to evaluate 
and present it effectively. 346 pages, $3.25 


Copyediting Workbook 


By Vernon R. Frost and Leonard L. Jermain 


Contains typewritten, realistic copy with errors and editing prob- 
lems that are typical and reasonable. Spiral bound in flexible 
board covers. 200 pages, double-spaced, $3.25 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1,N.Y. 
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Frank Luther Mott’s 
The News in America 


discusses the gathering, processing and distribution 
of news in the United States. He takes up the chief 
types of news, from sensation to objective report; 
the values and dangers of each type; the special 
characteristics of local, state, domestic, govern- 
ment, and foreign news; the question of news con- 
trols; the responsibilities of the news purveyor and 
the news consumer. A book the news man can’t 
afford to miss. $4.50 


At your bookstore, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








Case histories and illustrations show how a story idea becomes an 
acceptable news story or magazine article. 


REPORTING AGRICULTURE 
Through Newspapers, Magazines, Radio, 


ee 
Television BY WILLIAM B. WARD, Prof. of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism and Head of the Department of Extension Teaching and Information, 
Cornell University 


THE REQUIREMENTS of editors and radio and television program direc- 
tors for articles and radio programs are set forth and the procedures of well- 
known journalists in doing research as well as the actual writing of material— 
both are ably presented in this new book. News-writing receives major empha- 
sis, but the writing of magazine articles, as well as radio and television material 
and standards for illustrations, are also handled. 

One well-known teacher of journalism acclaimed Professor Ward’s book in 
the highest terms when he saw it in manuscript. “Has more substance than any 
other book in the field,” he said. 374 pp., 50 illus. $4.00 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING ASSOCIATES 
A division of Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 


























Curtis D. MacDougall UNDERSTANDING 
ertheiion University PUBLIC OPINION 
a guide for newspaper 
men and newspaper 
IT'S readers 
Readable - - One continuous story, it investigates the nature 
of public opinion; how it is formed and why it 
follows the course it does. 


Thorough - - It analyzes completely the functions of commu- 
nication media that shape opinion from the arts 
through radio and TV to the newspapers. 


Modern - - - It analyzes such familiar events of today as 
“flying saucers” and red scares. 


And ----- It is concisely organized and studded with an- 
ecdotes to clarify the theoretical background. 


698 pp. $5.00 





NEWS BY RADIO Mitchell V. Charnley 


a text and a manual University of Minnesota 


“One of the most helpful books yet written about radio news,” 
says Floyd K. Baskette, University of Colorado. 


A real “how-to-do-it” book, News By Rapio is a complete guide 
book for the radio news writer or a text for the college course 
in radio news writing. The author takes up in turn the organi- 
zation of the radio news room, radio news writing style, radio 
news editing, interviews and dramatizations, local news service, 
special events, background and commentary. The book covers 
the development of radio news broadcasting from 1920, the his- 


toric Press Radio controversy, through the stirring war years 
to the present day. 


403 pp. $4.25 
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ASSOCIATION. FOR. EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM. 

(Founded 1912 as the' American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
President, Earl English, Missouri; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, George E. Simmons, Tulane; 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas; additional members of-EXECUTIVE-COMMITTEE, presidénts of AASDJ and 
__ ASJSA (see below). Se ee 

the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
~ © COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH ~ 
~ Keaneth-R. Marvin, Jowa State, Charles E. Swanson, Illinois, David-M. ‘White; Boston, 


_ Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State age Sy ge Poet at ate ge Se org ; 


Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, Clifford F. Weighs (chai 
man), Stanford (terms expire 1956); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota. 

COUNCIL ‘ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
EpuCaTOR<MEMBERS—H Heath, lowa Siate College (term 1953 : 
Brown, Illinois, acksts.Aieens “Cok (chairman), Roamans agner, /ogna-- State - 
(terms expire 1954); Arthur.M. Barnes, Iowa, ea hes Poet oles Te item (terms. eX: 

‘ort 


pire 1955): NARTB eee ieee ck. ce 
1954); Wilton Cobb, WMAZ; Macon, Ga, 


( 1952); 
New York (term expires 1954); Robert K. a 
1953); Hugh B. Terry, KLZ, Denver, Colo, (term ‘expires 


Jim ee WCCO, Minneapolis, Minn, (term expires-1952). 
- COORDINATE ORGANIZATIONS: 

 Rebocielton of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
PRESIDENT, Burton Marvin, Karisas; VICE-PRESIDENT, Wésley~Maurer, Michigan; sEcre- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional: members: Of EXECUTIVE COMDMITTAR ‘ 
Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State; Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota: ~  ° 

INSTITUTIONS IBLE-FOR MEMBERSHIP - 

Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan,. 
Minnesota; Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ofiio: State, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, ‘Fexas, Tulane; W: 
Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State : Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, ( 
homa A. & M., Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Won) 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 

PRESENT, Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota; VICE-PRESIDENT, Quintus:C. Wilson, Utah; 
deputy .SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Phillips, South Dakota State, INSTITUTIONS REP- 
RESENTED:, Universities—Alabama, Arkansas, 1 Sih Bradley, Butler, Creighton, Du-~ 
quesne, Lincoln, Loyola of the South, Maine,” Miami, Mississippi, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Southern_ Methodist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wyoming; State Colleges— Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma: 
A. & M.,San Jose, South Dakota, Texas A: & > Senne Tecanplogual 


American Council on Education for Journalism oe. y 
EDUCATOR -MEMBERS—Ralph -Nafziger, Wisconsin, Kenneth .E. Olson, Northwestern Z 
(terms expire 1953); Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred §. Siebert (secretary-treasurer), 
Illinois, Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State (terms expire 1954); Burton \W. Marvin, 
Kansas (ex officio as president of AASDJ); alternate, Gordon Sabine, Oregon (term ex- 
pires. 1953). PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Welter.D. Allen, NEA; Edward 
Lindsay (president), ASNE; Robert K. Richards, NARTB; Louis Spilman Wier prei 
dent), SNPA; Joyce Swan, ANPA; L.°M. White, IDPA. 

ACCREDITING COMMITTEE ’ 

EDUCATOR. MEMBERS—Earl English, Missouri, Norval. Neil Leson yee or ‘Ohio 
State (terms expire 1953);'C, H, Sandage, Illinois (term expires’ 1954); Clifford 
Stanford (term expires 1955), PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Hetbert E 


Hartford Courant; Douglas Cornette, Louisville ee N. R. Howard, Cleve-. > 
land: News. 
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(SEND FOR YOUR COPIES OF THESE’ 
Outstandin ing- Journalism Texts ¥ 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING. ES * 

_ by GRANT M. HYDE, University of Wiesonsia 
Here is a text which cmploys a completely new approach to the teaching 
-f journalism. The student starts writing news.stories immediately on 
subjects within his experience. Then, when he has some idea of what a. 


news story is, the techniques of the news gathering and writing are dis- as 
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: 600 pages Se" x89" Published Abed 1952 


MAKERS OF MODERN JOURNALISM ne 
by KENNETH STEWART end JOHN TEBBEL, New York University 
This new book presents a séries of personalized biographies of the men - 
who have shaped the history of American journalism— integrated into a 
natrative:picture of the tise of the American press. Some of the material 
is based on personal interviews with those individuals who are contempo- 

rary. Several chapters treat radiy'and TY ss news aagdia: * 
", 550 pages 596x896" Published April, 1952 


AGRICULTURAL ‘AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 
_ “by RODNEY FOX, lowa State College 
This text is aimed specifically at the non-journalism major, who in later 
Ulo/niay. Bod » knoglodia, of: journals: apttiidy <cmetesiy, Helen 
-: AGRICULTURAL AND: TECHNICAL JOURNALISM presenta ‘ain 


221 pages 5%"x8%" Published January,1952 _ 
» Send for Your Copies Today eo 
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